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TREVACE 

Tlia ptii’pofe ot tliia boojf m not to fbnte and discuss 
tbeoiios about religion or the different constitaente oC the 
relipons. Though soma referanoe haS been made to part- 
icular theories, where it hae seemed necessary, the main 
aim is* to doaeribe some ot theohiet facte of the religions, 
and these, ae far as possible in the Ungimge ot the saci’ed 
scriptures, liturgies, and formularies of the religions 
themselves. Only by the method of freiiuout (juotation'from 
such documents does it appear possible to convey the im- 
proasion which the religion ae a living reality itsolC givoJ. 
The discussion of the eignifloanoe and the relatiops of these 
facts and of the various theories which have been propound- 
ed witli regard to religion is reserved for another time and 
place. Nnvortlioless, it may be stated here that this oom- 
parative study of religions was taken up Ci’om the oonviot- 
ion that the philosophy of raligion noeds to be developed in 
relation with a much wider empirienl survey of religion 
than is usually Found iu works on that subject, Tlie neglect 
ot the empirical study of religions by philosopldcal thinkers 
is much to be regretted. Vor iliat study may have im- 
portant iuflueuoe on philosophical thought, just as in the 
past the studies ot raatliomuKes, biology, and ps)ehology 
have had., The late fir. Merrs, in his snrvey of the thought 
of the ninetcentli oentury, has expressed the opinion that 
the study of religion will have an effaot on the proglWgs of 
philosophical "thought during the twentieth oentury. 



nil PIIEPACE 

ThC book has not been •wriWon for the apfoifio ose 
of studentB of an^ partioalar religioD. Tt endcaTonra to 
lepretent with scientific impartiality the varions aspects of 
the religions concorned, though always with tne desire to give 
the most favourable view of the details, to whatever religion 
they belong. The fact that the book is meant for readers 
of different religions has involved tho inolusion of matter 
which for the adherent of tliis or that religion concerned iu 
each instance may appear oammonplaco : bnt the inolusion 
has been neceseaiy for the information of thoi^ of other 
religions. Much thet is of importance has had to be 
omitted in order to keep tbo volume within reasonable < 
limits. I hope to pnblieh a work tieating of religions ss 
"wholes” and more historically, under tho title lieUyw’nt' 
and tAeir Modem fendmeies, which will include material 
Dot embodied here. 

Of English thinkers who have earned on wide and 
detailed research in the stndy of religions, with dpe attention 
to the demands of a rigorans solentifio method and with a 
keen philosophic spirit apd acumen, Ur. d. Estlin Oarpentor 
and Dr, F. B. Jeyoiis, arp in the tpretront. I wish to ffaprees 
here my indebtfdnpss pot merely to tlieip 'writings, bnt 
also her their coptiqued sympathy and enoomegpment in 
my work in this direotioq. Thip book is written on lines 
different from Dr. JevoB^,In{roduolion to the Iliftory of 
toMfliiow, but my general attitude corresponds ^ely , with* 
hip. It is riitongly recommended ibat Pt. Jgypps’, volunto 
phonld be read along with the present weyk. Pp. Dstlin 
Oarpepter’s i/a Mediaeval I'ndiei 4 D(>sI|, in my 

opinion, be regarded as tho standard work pn,t)if!iri>il)i^i; I 
Wgmt that oapje into ,n(y hands too late tp^ piake,jmy,hnt 
the most pnesopy use . of it. Qr. A. B. Ooot!,'e monumptol 
monograph does not^<^ase to;inBpiroiu^^hqdm|{^ioa 
and afford me instruotion : it should be oeiisidere4. jind^s^ 
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pensable by all students ot religion, .The late Ur. James 
Hope Moulton gave me valuable help in my study oE 
Zotoastrianifeiu, but iu that my greatest debt is due to the 
veteran Parsi mhokrj Dr. J. J. Modi- lie obtiliaed forme 
indispensable liooks, and sent mo advaneed pages of an ex- 
haustive treatise on Soekd and Religiom CvMmua of Uie 
Vwrak, which he lias in the press. To a devotee of .lainisru, 
a faith, like Zoroastrianism, in importanee out of all pro- 
portion to tlio number of its adheronts, T owe much, which 
1 would oo^nowledge here in Mie hope that his religions 
omfrens will take up and oonidnue his work the late 
Devendra Prasad .Tain. Through the works he produced as 
pnblieher, and in the loan of manusoripts ot modem works 
on .lafnisni, bis assistanoe was invaluable. Jn the friendly 
entbnsiasm of his replies to my queries, I felt something of 
what it means to he a true Jain. Dating my si.v: and a half 
years in India I have received incidentally from scholars of 
different religions help which oannot be explicitly acknow- 
ledged; to Profossor Hawaii Ali of Baroda and all others*! 
would express my thauks. Par the statements made in this 
book, unless they are quotations or have a reference as to 
their authority, I am alone responsible. TnnsnlQ'ent so vast, 
of which details vary in different sects and localities, to 
escape errors and tho appoaranoe of orrovs is impossible. 1 
appeal to my friends ot different religions, to ossist me with 
.oritidsms that may ocour to tliem on reading the text. 

This volumb contains the substanoe of lectures giVen 
in Baroda in 1915. Bub these were entirely recast and 
elaborated for a course ot lectures before the University of 
Mysore in 3921. 1 take this opportunity to thank the 
University lor Ihe honour ot the invitation. 

The illustrations have been gathered as opporthnily 
offered. They may be of interest in tbdr relation wilii 
different reli^ons and different a^ecis of teli^ii|j_ Per 
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pani^8sioii4o reproduce them, 1 have to thank Mr. P, 
Lester, The Amerioan Colony Shop, Jerusalem, for Jhe front- 
ispiece; Mr. G. K. Davare, Bomhay tor the -Iain Temple; 
Sir. N. Manuhhai Mehta, Baroda. for tlie Britlimin Marriage 
Ceremony; Mr. M. M. Murzban, Lonavla, for the Zoroastrian 
Fire Temple; Mr. P. Barton, Bangalore, dor the Gtreat 
Temple, Tanjorc; the laie^Devendra Prasad Jain, Arrah, for 
the Jaina Symbols; Mr. Saoed, Benares, for Sex Symbols in 
Religious Worship; Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd, Bombay, 
for At Benares; Messrs Johnston and HoffmoUj Caloutta, 
for the Sikh Temple; Ahe editor of the " Harvest Field, ” 
London, foi' (loddass Worship. 

For many reasons I wonld have preferred to^ delay 
the publication of this book in order that it might ho im- 
proved by further study and revision; hnt I feel under cer- 
tain obligations to publish it on leaving the service of His 
Highness, the Maharajah Gaekwar of Baroda It was the 
personal interest of this pioneer Frinoe which led to the 
inangnration of these studies in his State, and gave me on 
Indian soil opportntdties not to he fonnd elsewhere. In 
expressing my gratitude to His Highness I may veninre to 
hope that he will oontinue to support a pioneer work to 
winch hie own geperons, broad-minded sympathies and deep 
insight gave birth, , “ 

In conclusion, in dedicating this hook to my teacher, 
iho Rev. Dr. V. H. Stanton, I am deeply oonsoious of its 
inadequacy to the tribute I wish to pay him both for his 
personal encouragement from the first days of my under- 
graduate life, end as a token, though slight, great ap- 
■ predation for what he has dona in Cambridge to promote the 
rtud; of the Philosophy of Beligion and^ot Christian Ethics. 

ALBAH G. WIDGBRY. 

Ilaroda, July let. 1923. 
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INTEOBWTIOM 

SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY ANf) THE COMPARATIVE 
STUDY OF KELIGIOMS 

■>^Te?y science is made np of propcsitious which are either 
simpiy desoiiptiTe or inferential. The former refer directly 
to immediate experiences ; the latter are arrived at by a 
process of reasoning from the former. A science is a holly 
of knowledge composed of such propositions, capable of 
growth by an increase in their number or their comprehen- 
sion. The process of growth leading to differentiation and 
greater complexity, in conrse of time the field of tesearoh 
becomes too large to be adequately investigated by any 
single individual, and special regions mnst bo marked off for 
separate treatment. But this division of labour, although 
it leads to progress with reference to matters of detail, iS 
likely to be detrimental to the understanding of experience 
‘unless it is supplemented by a careful consideration of the 
relation of the various studies to one another. The lack of 
a general consideration of this kind is one of the most 
marked features of present theological study. Yet all 
sciences should be systems more or less complete and con- 
sistent, and to achieve this to the greatest possible extent 
not merely the details bat the whole as such must he kept 
in view. Dependent upon experienced fact and processes 
of reason their validity and value must he judged by 
experience and reason, and in this respect no difference is 
to be found between Theology and any other science. 
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THE COMPARATIVE STUDY oL*’ RELIGIONS 


Th« Data of Theology 

k httivoy of Theology ae a bcience will Btart with the 
yueation : What aie the data o( Theology f To'this qneBtion 
no aheolute and uompl£te anawer can be given. Like all 
other beiencee it depeode for ita data upon ezpeiience, and 
aa that for ub ia under the form of time, we are never jnati- 
fled in asanmiug that we ii;^y not meet in future with data 
of a different kind and even of greater importance than any 
yet known. To appreciate fnlly the signilicance of this 
truth ia of particular importance in Theology, hecauae many 
have contended that cbsolnte and complete knowledge in this 
sphere ia already possible of reooguition. The existence of 
eternally valid truths, some of which may be already known 
toyman, cannot be denied ; but it must be insiated that such 
truths become known to men at particular points in time. 
^ lurther, no science ia purely formal ; all depend to some ex- 
tent upon the data of immediate experience. The data of 
Theology are obtained from religious experience, by which 
eipresaioD is implied what is generally meant by religion. 

•JWith regard to the question : What ia Beligion ? a little 
redecbion soon brings the conviction that small profit would 
be gained by so early a discussion of this problem, which, in 
fact, is the problem of the whole study. Har less will there 
be in our day an endeavour to give a universally valid r 
definition. To show the degree of sneoesa of such efforts it 
will sufilce to recall to mind some earlier definitiona. Most 
of these give aspects of the truth. Kant says, “ Beligion 
con sists in out recognising all our dtiiiee b h divine^ command- 
ments Schleiermacher ; “ Beligio n consis ts in our con- 
Bcionsnea a of absoln tL. depen ^gni^ on something which, 

« though it determines ns, wewnnot determine in turn 
Hegel ; “ Beligion is the inowUdge acquired by the finite 
spirit of its essence as absolute spirit "j Mill : “ The essenoei 
of religion is the strong and earnest diieotion of the siHoffonsI 
and dnirit towards, an ideal object, recognised as of the* 
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Jiighsst eifoellenoe, and aa rightfully pararaonnt over all 
aelflah objeota of deaire. ” William Jamca lopreaeuta peraoual 
religion aa the manner of a man’a “ total reaction iipsn life, ” 
when this reaction ia of a high-sonled diapoaition impelled by 
a power greater than the man himaelf. Fur Hoffding, the 
basal fact of religion is /aifh tn thot eomervation ofmlui. 
Eucken, somewhat in oriental fashion in spite of hiaaetivism, 
conceives of it as mystical experience in which the opposit- 
ions of life are transcended. Max Muller, after an elaborate 
discnasiou oFthe queation,! says “ Religion consists in the 
perception of the infinite under such siauifestations as are 
able to influence the moral character of man ’’.e It noay be 
reasonably maintaiued that, though .pome contents of the 
religious experience may be enumerated, religion as such 
is indefinable. 3 

t- ^e definitions of religion mentioned_ai:£jn-ahatract-thnt. 
they affo rd little h elp in deciding whMiE-.li.O.JiS- accen ted as 
a valid el emonUi f a p articnlar .jclieion. and what as an 
alien factor which has become associated with it. In the 
course of scientific investigation, the nature of religion as 
something concrete should become increasingly clear; at the 
outset the mote or less vague conceptions of popular thought, 
aided by these definitions, are our best means of deoiding 
what shall be included and what not. The policy to be 
adopted will be in favour of inclusion rather than of 
^eiolnsion of anything which claims to be part of any given 
religion. Eevertheless, the distinction between religion and 
magic now generally accepted — that magic implies that what 
is done is due to the power of the Aagioian, and that religion 
involves the free activity of the God or goddess — will aid in 
the separation of magical from religious elementM 

1. For a survey and discussion of some weilknown definitions ape 
Max Muller F. Natural ttdigion ( 1880 1 Lectures III and IV. , 

2. Ibid. ( Ed. I8g8. p- r88 ) Lecture VII. 

3. Comparison may be made with the insistence of recent ethical 
writers that '* good " is indefinabie: see e. g. G. E. Moore: Proictj^iC 
#fh<ca. Cambridge 1903, - 4. See Appendix A, 
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Y vim aU(ifipM hav6 also been made bo cla'isify 
I'lib none enn bo regardod ft£i really aatiefactory. 
(liiriciilby lifts ill the nabnre of the fact^ bheuiaelvee. At 
■ bime.; in thiiir hiaiiory religious otiango from proiluiniuantly 
0 lJ^‘ typo towards another. The beliefs cf;nceriiiiig Gvid or 
gods; the mode of aulvUtion, whether ethical or redemptive; 
the main psychical character, whether activist or paaaivist 
have been proposed as priuciples of classilicatioii. But it 
does not require much acquaintance with the history of 
religions to see that at different times and places moat relig- • 
iims have been esseobially polytheistic and in varying degrees 
bheifaticj that itioab are in fact ethical and redemptive; just 
as all have activist and passivist phases. The study of 
religions needs no general cliissihcation to begin with; 
classiliontious may be proposed for special pnrposcs.S If the 

^3. It ia instructive to note some of the claasificatlojis which have 
been proposed. I?aoui cle la Graaserie in Dcs couipanks an 

Point di Vue sociologiqne. Pads 1889, ch. xii suggeata the following: 

I. Humaniatic or awbjective, divinialic or objoclivo; 3. Revealed, 
non-revcaled; 3, Individualistic, domestic, national, international; 
4. Independent of moralitj, with a special i*eIigious moral code, with 
natural morality, duaiistic, and religions in which moraiity moulds the 
dogma; 5. Concrete, abatract; 6. Anthropomorphic, non-aii- 
thropomorphic; 7. Idolatrous, non-idolati-oiis; 8. Pantheistic, non- 
pantbeistic; 9. Polytheistic, Monotheistic ; 10. Egr>istic, altruistic ; 

II. Mythic, non-mythic ; 12. Socialistic, non-social istic ; 13. Naturalistic, 
animistic ; 14, Exoteric, esoteric ; 15. Learned, popular ; lO. Civili3cd,r 
noUcivilised ; 17. Political, non-political ; 18, Religion for men, for 
women ; 19. Original, derived ; 20. Pure, eclectic ; 21. Indigenous, 
imported ; 32. With a sacred scripture, without ; 23, Sacerdotal, 
non-sacerdotal. 'While most of these suggestions indicate particular 
points of view from which religion.^ should be considered, their defects 
for' purposes of classification are evident. W. D. Whitney ; OrienM 
and Linguistic Shicties. Second aeries, 1893. pp. 146-7. maintains that 
the most important distinction it between ** ethnic religions grown up 
by the gradual accumulation of beliefs and practices in a whole com- 
munity " and " individual religions, products each of the deeper insight 
and uncompromising independence of S', nae one person who founds 
Upon a new basis of perceived truth a new" aystem”. Such distinction 
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object IB ^0 invPBtigftte religiotis biptoTioally, a "vnngb 
provisional olnsBiflcation along the lines ot lanarunge and 
race ns, e. a- Semitic, Aryan, Mongolian, m ly proTw aseful 
Ib will, however, be at oiioo evident how clidicalt it would bo 
to place Ohristinnity or Buddhism in anch a olaaBifloation. 
Any attempt to make a claBEifieatian for the syatematic 
study of the elements of religious would involve distiaotion® 
between different periods of their history, and probably also 
different eections of the adherentSj^ A satisfactory olassifica- 
. tion of religions will be obtained, if at all, only as a result of 
the comparative study of religions. > 

Comment may he made in more oonseivative circles upon 
the fact,that the distinotion usually made between Natural 
and Revealed Religion, a distinotion often thought to 
be fundamental for Theology, is not used here. To the 
thought of to-day, as contrasted with that of the eighteenth 
century, this distiuotiou is really littls more than a verbal 
cue. All knowledge is in some sense natural and all in some 
sense revealed. The object known, whether material ot 
spiritual, human or divine, is known only because it stands 
in an active relationship with the mind that knows. The 
mind never experiences a purely passive object : it knows 
only beonuse its activity meets with some resistanoe. In 

is rather a matter ot relative empliaais than a division o( kinds. 
The contention ot Max Muller is well known : " The only scientific 
.«nd truly . genetic classification of religions is the same as the 
classification of languages. " Introiiaction to the Science oj Religim. ■ 
( 1871 ) ed 1899. p,,82. Siebeck H. Lehrbuchder RcUgionsjihilosophie, 
Giessen, 1893. makes one of the most acceptable suggestions yet put 
forward. He divides tliem into i. Nature religions; 2. Ethical religions- 
in various degrees ot development ; and 3. Redemptive religions. But 
it is difficult to regard Cliristianity and Buddhism, the two religions 
in 3, as not to the same extent ethical as redemptive. Tide 
adopts a somewhat similar classification : i. Nature Religions, with 
sub-classes indicating stages of dcvelopoient irora primitive naturalism 
through animism, theriomorpbic polydaemoniam tn anthropomorphic 
polytheism; 2. Ethical Helicons, divided into (a) National e, g. 
B rahmanlsm, Parsism; and (b) Universal, e, g. Buddhism, Ithristianily, 
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thought which is true, m#n doss not think jnat what ha 
wishas hut what he must j what the nature of reality 
oomiiolp him to think. It is the same with regard to the 
knowledge of the spiritual as it ia of that of the material 
world. All religions experiance, if valid, and not simply 
tranBitory<suhiectiTe Reeling, is in the 'end a relationship 
between active realities. God revealing Himself to men ia 
God in active relation with men : religions knowledge from the 
side of man is natural, and from the side of God is revealed. 
This revelation takes m£ny forms— through" the religious 
feelings which Nature arouses in us, and more especially' 
through the history end the moral and the religions CDnscious* 
ness of humanity. Religion ia now admitted as a normal 
churacteriatic of human life, 6 and whatever its apparent 
immediate sonrce, all genuine religion is ultimately a fellow- 
ship hetweeu the individual in his sooial condition and the 
divine ; so that all Theology is in this sense natural. 

In the place of the above disoussed distiuctiou modern 
thought insists u|ion that between the knowledge of God 
obtained through external nature on the one hand, and that 
obtained tbrongb the moral and spiritual life of man on the 
other. And, as in earlier time Revealed Religion was 
thought of as Bupsrior to Natural Beligiou, so now the 
knowledge of God which comes through humau moral and 
religious experience is held to transoend that derived from 
the world of nature. . 


6. Discossion as to whether there are any peoples quite devoir! of 
religion, ( waged keenly fifty years ago, ) has now entirely ceased. For 
as Dr. J, Lindsay says: Rectnt Advances in the Thdstic Fhitosofiy 
vf Reunion. Edin. 1897, p. 55 “ even if such religionless people had 
been found as Azara, Crantz, and the insiances cited by Lubbock,.,, 
would represent, this fact of its abeyance or non-manifestloh in such 
peoples would no more Invalidate the truth that man has really a uni- 
versal destination for religion than does the fact that there are secularist 
unbelievers at home who reduce retigiun from its place among the 
primary instincts and powers of the soul. " . 


iUTRODUCtlON 


Th» Aim of ThMltgy 

Wbat is bhe aim of Theolog;' ? In this, as in almosl all 
studies, bheie is a seaich fur apniel; intellectnal satisfaction, 
the value and impoitauce of which should not he under- 
estimated, htevertheless, a man who studied Theology merely 
as an intellectual pursuit would arouse in us the feeling 
of insufSciency and poverty. The essential purpose of Theo- 
logy is to gain an understanding of the religious life and its 
implications, a^.d to raise it to higher levels through the 
purifying influence of critical reflection. The moat fruitful 
study of the subject starts out with the 'hope of making 
men more conscious of what religion means : it is not a 
a mere intellectual curiosity, bnt a broadening of the outlook 
on life and a deepening of the feelings. The objection is 
sometimes raised, that if a man has the interests of religion 
at heart he will be prejudiced in his judgments as to th% 
truth of religious doctrines. To such an objection many 
replies may be made. An opponent of religion would be 
just as liable to be prejudiced in his judgments. And what- 
ever an individual may think to the contrary, it is extremely 
difBoult, if not entirely impossible, to be completely indiffer- 
ent to the religione attitude. lu his aotual way of life, if 
not in his expressed conviction, every man is sympathetic or 
antagonistic to it; in religion it is true that “ he who is not 
with ns is against ns;” To require that the man who studies 
Theology shall be couscioae of ite practical signiflcanoe and 
shall be sympathetic towards the attitude with which his 
study is concerned is quite rational and justiflable. It 
would hardly be too much to say that only the man who has 
religious experience of his own con really understand the 
subject-matter and the aim of Theology. To aek a blind 
man for an adequate treatment of colours would be ludicrous.' 
Bnt all this is no reason for the student of Theology not to 
strive with all his power and with utmost sinesrity to And 
the truth. The search for truth and its admission when 
found are, in fact, of the deepest essence of religion.. 
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Tht Seopt and Methads of Theology 

Abtsation may now be tamed to the cnnBideration of 
the Bcupe aud methods of theological stndy. The fiist task 
is the desciiptioa of the nataie and ' the contents of the 
religions experience. This investigation is analytic, genetic, 
and comparative. It refers to the individual and the social 
aspects of religious life. The analytic study may be ap- 
propriately called The Ptyehology of Religion, A survey of 
the religions life of the past, a simple indication from the. 
standpuint of the theory of evolution of the stages through 
which individuals and societies have come to their religious 
beliefs and attitudes towards life, is .the snbjeof. of The 
Biatory of BeUgitnt. Allied with these two branches of 
research is that of The Oomparatm Study of Reliyiont, the 
^rposa of which is to differentiate the aspects of similarity 
and of difference in the various historical religions. All 
these sections of Thiology are purely empirical and 
descriptive; their task is simply to state what they find; it 
is not for them to enter upon critical comment ns to the 
worth of the ideas and practices they describe. Hypotheses 
and theories as to the rolationsbips between religious rites 
and beliefs, of different religious to one another and to 
experience in general, may indeed find a place here, but no 
question is raised as to the truth of the doctrines or the 
validity of the value-judgments contained in the religiouc 
consoiousnees. To this division of Theology might there- 
fore be applied the term.J'As Emyirieal Study of Religion. 

The data thus obtained and systematized must eventually 
be submitted to critical examination, with the object of 
determining the truth and the value of the contents of the 
religious experience. Such critical examination is notan 
end in itself, but preparatory to constructive effort. Stort- 
ing from the descriptive and inferential propositions which 
are judged valid among those obtained in the Empirical 
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Study of Religion, the constrnotivo theologian must 
endeavour to fonnulato a consietcnt lUid oomiireheusive ideal 
of the religious life and of its implications. To this critical 
and synthetical, study is given the name of Ttte Philosophy 
of BeUgion. As such a realm of thought cannot be kept 
separate from qjir view of the world in general, the Philo- 
sophy of Religion must always hear" a close relaaionship to 
Philosophy in its widest sense. 

Some form of corporate aetiv^ly and public worship is an 
inseparable element of religious as found in history, and for 
the administration and organization of these forms of social 
expression there have usually been delluite religious 
ministries. The work of ministering to religious needs 
and endeavouring to raise men to higher stages of religious 
life constitutes a more or less distinct subject of study under 
the name of Pasinm LThMh mi.’i Concerned with the psydtio- 
logical consideration of religious needs and their most 
appropriate and justifiable satisfaction, and with the forms 
most suitable for the expression and cultivation of the 
religious attitude aud exporieuoe. Pastoral Theology partakes 
of the nature of au applied science. In so far as it aims at 
the realization of the highest conception of religion ex- 
pressed in the Philosophy of Religion, it forms a link 
between the Empirical Study and the Philosophy of Religion, 
between the religious life as it now is and what one strives 
to make it. The experiences of pastors in their ministerial 
functions should enable them to make ooutribntions to the 
Psychology of Religion, i 


7, For a discussion of this extr^ely important branch of Theology 
see C. F. Rogers : An Introduction to the Study of Pastoral Theology, 
Oxford, 1914. In Christianity alone is there any marked de^elopm^t 
of the “pastoral” and of literature on its vanous aspects. The absence 
of a pMtoral activity of the priest, as distinguished from his part in the 
performance of rites and ceremonies, is a serious delect in inost 
pastern r ligions. 



in THE COIKPARATIVE STUDY OF (RELIGIONS 

The scope of Theology may therefore be outlined as 
follows ; 


THEOLOGY 


I. The Bmpimoal SitinT II. The PHiiioaoSHT os 
OF BeiiIoioh ' Eelioioh 


a. The Psychology of Ee- 
ligion (Analytic). 
i. The History of EeligionS 
(Genetic). 

c. The Comparative Study 
of Esligions. 


a, Orilioal (Examination of 
Empirical Data). 
i. Constructive'^^ (Formula- 
tion of Ideal System), 


III. PiSTORAIi TIIEOLOQY. 


The Psychology (\f Boligion is occupied with an intensive 
study of the psychical changes and states in the individual 
consoiouanesB on its religious side, always paying adequate 
attention to social iufluences. It “ tries to understand,” 
says HSffding, " psychologically the phenomena of the 
religions life,” 8 for '• it is within the religious sphere that 
men have made their deepest and most intense psychical 
eip6rience8.”9 The nature of the different mental states of 
religions experience, and the relations between them, will 
be investigated in their normal and abnormal forms. The 
distinctive types of mentality of the religions as contrasted 
with the non-religious ; the types produced by life as a 
recluse, or in a monastery or convent j the characteristic 
traits of masculine and feminine religiosity j the pheno- 
mena of repentance, conversion, mystical ecstasy, all these 
-are examples of the BUbjeots of investigation in this science, 
besides the more obvions ones of the relations between 
religious beliefs, fee lings, and practices. Every wide study 
S, 9. Philosophy ofSiUgifn, Eng. tre, London, 1906, p. 96 ; 9J. 
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frill bave bo take into aooounb the fact thab religion, eBpeci* 
ailj in ibe earliesb and in ibe higheeb ebagee, is also essenbi* 
all; a social fnnbbiou. The emobions of bhe individuals are 
inbensified or modified by conbacb wibh. a group of individu- 
als in a socieby, according as bbe obhers do or do nob 
feel bbe same emobiou. Beliefs common bo a majority in a 
sooiely persist much longer and are far mote difiiculb to 
change than those of mete individuals. Yet the fact must 
never he overlooked thab the reHgioue experience, aS acbnally 
felt, is alfraye the experience of an individual mind. Though 
bhe social relations are of the utmost importanoe, it is nob 
justifiable to introduce terms like that of social subject," 
whiob^ BUggesb highly controversial metaphysioal doctrines, 
from vhlch the science should be kept free. Mr, Marett, 
who uses this conception in his 'MretMd of Religion, finally 
comes to admit that initiative is individual, end 'that 
bransmisaion is ultimately from individual mind to individual 
mind. At every stage the Psychology cf Eeligion is^ 
concerned with religions experience as it might be to an 
individual mind, lo 


10. Though serious investigation into the Psychology, of Religion 
has only recently begun distinct advfinces have been made. The 
P^ckelogy of Religion by Stafbuck, 1899, was a beginning of systematic 
study, but it is limited in scope, treating almost solely of members of 
Protestant sects, or persons obviously influenced by such. Dr. P. 
Granger's Soul of a Christian, 1900. U a good analysis of the type of 
religious experience in St. Augustine and John Bunyan. But^it is open 
to objection to represent this as typical of the Christian experience 
generally. William James' Varieties of Religious Experience, 1902, opens 
up a distinctly wider field, Ibough too many ol his examples are 
abnormal. H. Hoffding ( op. ciL ) draws material from various non* 
Christian religions, but with the special purpose of establishing his 
view of religion, k. Sabatier bases his Philosophy of Religion ( £ng. 
trs. A. Seed. 1907, ) on the psychology and history of religion. 
G. M. Stratton’s r/« PsycAoiogy Life, 1911. maybe 

considered a definite attempt systematically to survey the mateiial 
drawn from religions generally. See further, Appendix B. 




ii THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OP RELIGIONS 

Thi History of BtUgions invoatigates the ohiingoa in the 
elementa and forms of reiigioua viewed socially rather than 
individually^ Here the institutional side of religion will 
assume more prominence] this, however, only with due and 
adequate recognition of the part played, hy outstanding 
personalities. The origin and determination of sacred 
scriptures and the doctrines they contain,* the evolution of 
rites and ceremoniesi the achievements of the great religions 
prophets, toechers and saidts, wiil be studied, ^ 

In the study of the History of Religions care must be 
taken in the use of'the conception of Evolution. The exact 
relation of this conception, especially in its more biological 
form, to history has not yet been adequately considered, and 
the fundamental problem of the nature and origin of varia- 
tions is raised immediately the changes in history are discuss- 
aQ. The distinotiou between history and evolution as 
ordinarily conceived, is of great import.moe in reference 
to the reformers or founders of religions. Though the 
individual reformer or founder shares the common mental 
furniture of his contemporaries, it is just the intensity 
of his personal life, and that in which he rises above 
them, which is of most signiilcauce. In impressing his 
personality on the raw material, in making his power 
the central force of the new movement, ho gives it 
its unique character. His individuality, bis intensity of 
personal power, may be quite inexplicable by reference to 
antecedents. Thus, though the idea of a general develop- 
ment, by a gradual process of evolution, especially with 
regard to the religious life of the masses, may be applied in 
the study of the history of religions, that study cannot be 
jsntirely controlled by it, n 

ir, This contention appears to be of especial importance in relat- 
ion to the fundamental principlee anderlying some of the more mystic- 
, al aspects of Eastern religions, such as Buddhism, Jainism, and many 
forms of Hinduism, for which the attainment of religious knowledge and 
redemption is regarded as independent of considerations of time. 
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Th$ Gom^aratm Study of Religions 

Only wifchiQ rooont years have serious abtempbs been 
made to inangurate a scieutific Gonxfamiim Study of 
Religions. It is nob surprising bhat there is considerable 
doubt as to whab*is bo be included in the study and what 
are its appropriate methods. Orderly advance cannot, how- 
ever, be expected until aims, scope, and methods, are 
at least provisionally settled. One^ writes “ provisionally ” 
advisedly, since no study onghfc to be arbitrarily limited by 
a rigid view of its scope and methods ; though it is guided 
by a clear view of them, they are the eervents not the master. 
In all research, and at no time more than in the earliest 

■12, Interest in the study of the religions of different peoples 
goes back to very early times, and has existed amongst most civilis^^d 
peoples at one tlmo or another. The references in Herodotus show 
this for the ancient Greeks. The Egyptian king Amenhotis IV may 
have had such interests. Masudi relates that a parliament of religions 
was held at Baghdad, in the 3rd Cenhiiy A. H. under the Rhalifa 
Mamun. The Emperor Akbai* summoned to his court representatives of 
most of the leading religious faiths. A parliament of religions was held 
in Chicago in 1893 and a conference in Calcutta in 1909, Christian 
missionaries in non-Christian lands have produced much literature on 
reli^ons but with their special purpose always in view. Such general 
Interest in the comparison of religions is nevertheless far from the 
establishment of a systematic science. In earlier times the study of the 
empirical facts of religion was generally called 7 he Science of Religion, 
Eor our purpose that is too wide a term, but It is preferable to that of 
Comparative Religion which seems to imply to many minds (especially 
in India } a kind of hotch-potch, almost an eclectic religion. Its gram- 
matical inaccuracy is not sufhdenQy compensated for by its brevity. As 
for the beginnings of a definite Science it may be said tliat although 
probably no scholar of repute would now follow the philological bias 
of Malt Muller, few would refuse to recognise him as one of the great-'' 
est pioneers in the systematic study of religions. More than his other 
works, bis organisation of the Series of translatioDS of the Sacred 
Books of the East aroused wide interest and much co-operation, making 
a more systematic comparative study eventually possible. See further 
Appmdix B. 
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Tho Eittory of BeUgiens inveatig&tes the changes in the 
elements and forms of religious viewed socially rather than 
individually- Heiis the institational side of religion will 
assume more prominence, this, however, only with due and 
adequate recognition of the part played , by outstanding 
personalities. The origin and determination of sacred 
scriptures and the doctrines they contain; the evolution of 
rites and ceremonies; the achievements of the great religions 
prophets, teachers and saieita, will be studied. ^ 

In the study of the History of Beligions care must be 
tahen in the use of^the conception of Evolution, The exact 
relation of this conception, especially in its more biological 
form, to history has not yet been adequately considGred, and 
the fundamental problem of the nature and origin of varia- 
tions is raised immediately the changes in history are discuss- 
ed. The distinction between history and evolution as 
ordinarily conceived, is of great importance in reference 
to the reformers or founders of religions. Though the 
individual reformer or founder shares the common mental 
furniture of his contemporaries, it is just the intensity 
of his personal life, and that in which he rises above 
them, whieh is of most significance. In impressing his 
personality on the raw material, in making his power 
the central force of the new movement, he gives it 
its nniqne character. His individuality, his intensity of 
personal power, inay be quite inexplicable by reference to 
antecedents. Thus, though the idea of a general develop- 
ment, by a gradual process of evolution, especially with 
regard to the religious life of the masses, may be applied in 
the study of the history of religions, that study cannot be 
entirely controlled by it, n 

II. This contention appears to be of especial importance in relat- 
ion to the lundamenial principles underlying some of the more mystic- 
al aspects of Eastern religions, such as Buddhism, Jainism, and many 
lonns of Hinduism, for which the attainment oE religions knowledge and 
redemption is regarded as independent of considerations of time. 
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Thi Cortiforatwi Study of Religions 

Oul^ vrithin recent ^ears have eerLons attempts been 
made to inangarate a scientific Gotnyarativo Study of 
Religions. la It is not surptiaing that there is considerable 
doubt as to what ‘is to be included in ‘the study and what 
are its appropriate methods. Orderly advance cannot, how- 
ever, be expected until aims, scope, and methods, are 
at least provisionally settled, One^ writes “ provisionally ” 
advisedly, since no study ought to be arbitrarily limited by 
a rigid view of its scope and methods : though it is guided 
by a clear view of them, they axe the servants not the master. 
In all research, and at no time more than in the earliest 

■IS, Interest in the study ol the religions of different peoples 
goes back to very early times, and has existed amongst moat civilised 
peoples at one time or another. The reierences in Herodotus sbovv 
this for the andenl Greeks. The Egyptian king Amenhotia IV may 
have had such interests. Maaudi relates that a parliament of religions 
was held at Baghdad, in the 3rd Century A. H. under the Khalifa 
Mamun. The Emperor Akbar summoned to his court representatives of 
. most of the leading religious faiths. A parliament of religions was held 
in Chicago in 1893 and a conference in Calcutta in 1909. Christian 
missionaries in non-Christian lands have produced much literature on 
religions but with their special purpose always in view. Such general 
interest in the comparison of religions is nevertheless far from the 
establishment of a systematic science. In earlier times the study of the 
empirical facts of religion was generally called 7 V« Science of Religion, 
For our purpose that is too wide a lerm, but it is preferable to that of 
Comjiorutive Religion which seems to imply to many minds (espedally 
in India J a kind of hotch-potch, aimostan eclectic religion. Its gram- 
matical inaccuracy is not sufficiently compensated for by its brevity. As 
for the beginnings of s definite Science it may he said that although 
probably no scholar of repute wonid now follow the philological bias 
of Max Muller, few would refuse to recognise him as one of the great-' 
csi pioneers in the systematic study of religions. More than his other 
works, his organisation of the Series of translations of the Sacred 
Books of the East aroused wide interest and much co-operation, making 
,a more systematic comparative study eventually possible. See further 
Appandix B. 
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stages of a science, it is fandameutal to undeistand the 
proUems. The first task is to bring into relief the problems 
and the methods of the Oompsrative Study of Eeligions. 
So far, there hsS'been a number of valoable but scattered 
contributions concerning individual subjects, and one or tvo 
attempts to em baric upon a systematic Voundation and con- 
struction of the science. A careful and vide survey of the 
problems, vith due appreciation of their difficulty, forces 
one to the conclusion that this study ought not to be, as it 
usually is, simply a side-activity of anthrdpologiats, philo- 
logists, the historians of specific religions, or missionaries. 
It demands the main activities of those engaged upon it. 
Tor, not only is the range of material vast, but also, for a 
just and adequate comparison of living religions it is almost 
if not quite essential to live amongst those who believe them. 
f The Comparative Study of Eeligions can only be prop- 
' erly pursued by those who have done considerable reading 
in the two previously described empirical studies. But 
those studies are possible within the scope of one religion, 
and do not necessarily imply consideration of other religions. 
No space is availabie, and there should be no need today, to 
urge the importance of comparative studies. Further, the 
point of view of such stndies has changed since do la 
SauBsaye wrote : The science of religion and the science 
of the Christian religion must follow separate paths aud 
have separate objects in view.” 13 The aim of the study of 
any one religion, or of all religions, is ultimately the same- 
the acquisition of religious truth : the only difference is, 
that one is a partial survey of the data available, while the 
other is an endeavour to survey the whole. 
i/ The scope o f the science is as wide as religion jtsalf; a ll 
that is known of the religions of the pas t o r of the pres ent 
may rightly claim a place wit^n" it. Though its task is 
UEher than that of iheTHistoiy of Eeligions, advance in this 


Xy tianwd of the Science of Religion, Eng. trs, London, 1891, p. lo. 
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latter ie eeaential to the former. Advenoeinthe OomparatiTo 
Stnd; of Beligione will aid the History of Religions at least 
in the understanding of partienlai relationships and assooia- 
tions, both between different religions and 'elements of the 
same religion. The main oharaoteristie of method is suffioi- 
ently indicated in the name of the science. Its main problems 
may be briefly expressed thns ; How does one religion as a 
whole, that is, as a type of life and belief, compare with 
others viewed as wholes 1 What similarities and differences 
are evident in the elements of the di^erent religions ? How 
far are the forms of historical evolution siqiilBr or diverse P 

Of the three ways in which religions are to be compared, 
the most difficult, but undoubtedly the most important for 
practical religious life, is their comparison as wholes, as 
types of religious life. A concise but fnll account of one 
religion, giving a general impression, may be considered- 
along with a concise and fnll acoount of the other's. Such • 
a method enables one to see the predominant characteristics 
of the particular religions, and is conducive to a proper 
perspective of the different parts. Here one type of life is 
placed over against another, somewhat as they are related in 
actnality. Attention is centred on the ''tonte ensemble,” the 
” synoptic aspect ” as Dr. Metz 14 has termed such views 
of ” wholes. ” It may.be possible to show parallels in other 
religions to almost all that is valuable in any particular 
religion, yet viewed as wholes the religions may appear 
very different, “ The unique character of a religion is 
to be judged, not by the raw material it possesses in 
common with others, but by the special stamp it impresses 
upon it.” rj In following this method predominant aspeots 
of different religions will be thrown into relief. M. Anesaki 16 

14. “ History 0/ European Tliought in the igth Century " Vol. Ill 
and IV.| Edin. Proceeding oj the Durham Philosophical Society igiy. 
cf, Dr. Sorley ; Limits of Analysis, Indian Phil. Rev. 1918. pp. aSy-agfi, 

y. Marti : Religion of the Old Testament, London, 1907, p. ig. 

16. Hibberi Journal. IV, 1905, 
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haB broadly contrasted the more intellectnal character of 
Buddhism vith the more emotional nature of Obristiauity, 
The fundamental social principle of Christianity, based on 
the solidarity of men and 6ad, its central conception of 
the “ kingdom of Cod,” and its organisation of living 
churches, may be placed over against most forms of 
Hinduism, in rrhich the doctrines of karma, of transmigrat- 
ion and caste, tend towards a predominant individualism, 
either in individual persons or in caste groups. While 
Judaism, Zoroastrianisnr, Islam, and Ohri^ianily incline 
more to active conSict, Hinduism inclines more to passive 
submission, and to set a' high value on contemplation. A 
useful general distinction is whether a religion has centred 
more especially around the devotion to a person, cr in the 
eiScacy of religious practices ; or whether the most promin- 
ent factor has been belief in saving doctrines and their 
application in conduct. It can hardly be denied that these 
three aspects are ueacly always found, but the question is 
whether one predominates in any particular religion, and, if 
BO, which, Christianity makes devotion to a Person central; 
Buddhism, the knowledge of the four sacred truths and the 
following of the path which leads to Nirvana j i? and in at 
least an equal degree Islam is pre-eminently a religion of 
prayer. These are the merest indioations of a method which 
can be properly worked out only with an intimate know- 
ledge of details and of hislOTy. Por its successful application 
an appreciation of the relative importance of the constituent 
elements is required as well as a “ sympathetic rapport ” 
with the spirit of the religions compared. 

Beligions should also be examined with respect to their 
relative historical development. Some consider this the 

- 17. The name of the Buddha does not occur in the fonnula of the 

four sacred truths. For a consideration of this aspect ot Buddhism see 
Oldenberg, Buddha, Eng. trs., 1904 p. 372. The Buddha ie neverthe- 
less one of the three jewels of Buddhism ; the Buddha, the Doctrine, 
the Order, 
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most Tfllnnble method for theoretical stady. What was the 
ooni'se of chauges iu the past, and what, in a living religion, 
are the present tendauoiea ? Are there any common 
aeqnences in the evolution of beliefs and practioea or in the 
relative predominance of the different feelings at different 
limes ? All the Torld over men haves esaentially the aame 
type of physical development, and mental and social evolu- 
tion suggest certain nnifovmitiea. It is, therefore, legitim- 
ate to ask whether there is a more or less regular form of 
religious evol’stiou, and it ao, wliat are the “ lawa ” or 
uniformities of this evolution, and to whejt they lead, as far 
as can he at present known. Enquiry will be made to see 
how far progressive movements of the different religions 
tend to converge or to diverge. In such inveatiga- 
tious no narrow and isolated treatment of religion is justifl- 
able. Beligiou, in its historical development, is ao bound 
up with general culture and activity, that one may rightly 
ask what type of general character a people has manifested 
or attained in the profession of a particular faith. If on 
the one hand, racial charaoteristics affect the type of religion 
of a people, on the other hand religious and moral ideas lie 
deep down as the source of inspiration and consolation in 
national life. 

Questions of the origin of religion, or as to the 
nature of the earliest religion, belong to the History rather 
than to the OompaiatWa Study of Religions. The attempt, 
by a comparison of early religions to come to a cofloeption 
of the original religion of bnmauity is not likely to be very 
fruitful, nor at present very helpful. Efforts to arrive at 
some knowledge of the early religion of certain “ families, " 
or groups of peoples, are likely to bo more snccessful and of 
considerable value.iS Even such sectional surveys will 
represent religion at a comparatively high stage of develop- 
ment, and will still be largely ooujsotuial. It is worth saying 

i8. e. W. Robertson Smith’s of the Swk 7«. andO. 

Schrader’s treatment of Aryan Religion in Hasting'e E, R, E, 
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here, that though the qaeetiou of origins la, and may 
alwaye be, of interest to ecienco, the question whether relig- 
ions were alike, w; were associated in their origin, is of 
less consequence than whether they show signs of oonTcrg- 
ing to a common, or at least a harmonious, goal. 

An interesting aifd important aspect 'of this histdrioal 
comparison of religious concerns the nature of the influence 
eserted by the powers which have had the greatest share in 
their external growth, 19 ^whether, for example, the highest 
officers of the civil organisation as in anc’dnt Bomei the 
ecdesiastical hierarchy and priesthood as in Hinduism and 
Ohriatlanity ; or the laity as in some forms of Protestant 
Ohristianity and in Islam. The question shouli^ also be 
raised as to how far religions have tended to form inner 
and outer circles of adherents, esoteric and exoteric forms 
,df doctrine and practice. The comparison of religions 
hiatorioaliy has not infrequently led to the view that de- 
generation from the position of a great reformer or teacher 
is more conspicuous than progress above it. The present 
science is not called on to prononnce judgments concerning 
progress or degeneration, it has simply to supply the data 
for snoh judgments to be made. It ought, however, to be 
noticed that the question here involved relates to the 
character of the religion of the people, at a whoU afttr the 
life-work of the teacher, as compared with the religion of 
the people as a whole previous to it. The majority may not 
have attained the level of the religious genius ; all may 
have failed : nevertheless, there is progress if, through 
his work, they have advanced beyond the previous level. 

The third and the simplest method is the comparison of 
the separate elements of the religions : the practices, the 

19. That is, as a more or less continuous factor. The influences of 
such powerful sovereigns as Asoka and Kanishka in the expansion of 
Buddhism, of Constantine in that of Christianity, and of the Sassaiiides 
in the renewed mgour of Zoroastrianism are of importance for the 
history of religions but noUor undtrsianding their essential nature. 
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beliefs, the feelings : founder with founder, reformer with 
reformer, prophet', with prophet, saint with saint, devotee with 
devotee. This method is also indispensable as a preliminary 
for a really satisfactory eomparison of the jirst kind— i. e. of 
religions aiL wholes, which tends to be snperlicial unless it 
is on a basis^of the’comparison of details. In this investiga- 
tion one is forced, as in all sciences, to resort to artificial 
classification, determined by the end in view. This end is 
to compare the different elements in the different religions, 
but to do this in such a way that Ihe religions as wholes 
shall not be left out of acoonnt. Much ,yaluable material 
for such a method has already been accumulated in the 
volnmea of the Encydopedia of Religion and Ethics, in 
which leading specialista discuss the same subject from 
the standpoint of different religions. That material needs 
to be worked over for the special purpose of our science. 
It is, of course, possible to make a very wide survey of 
one particular type of element, but in any scheme proposed 
for a general view of the study all sides must be provided 
for. Studies of parlicular beliefs knd practices are not 
uncommon, but at present they mostly refer to primitive 
times or peoples, as e. g. Eraser’s Gifford Lectures on 
“ htmortalitg ”, and Durkheim’s “ Les Forms iUmentairea 
de la Vie rdigmises. ” 

The chief need in this, as in all branches of Theology, is 
more order and system in the investigations, more nniform- 
ity in the form of statement of results. A knowledge of 
the fundamental facts of the religions would be more easily 
obtained and their comparative study would be very uiuch 
simplified if the mouographs aud acconuts of individual 
religions were written on a common plan. All science 
involves a degree of ahstraotion and artificial classification; 
only thns can the immense amount of material he coped with. 
Abstraction and dassifleation are only disadvantageous 
when the actfial relations of facts are forgotten, Eor variona 
reasons it will' be best to consider independently tlistiirte 
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interrelated aspects of lutigious; piaotices, beliefs, and the 
emotional or feeling attitudes associated with them. Previ- 
ous studies h.ive tn the main bean free from iutellectualism, 
since, practices have received almost as much attention as 
beliefs. But, notwitbstaudiug the general agreement that 
emotions and feelingb play a large part in the religions their 
sjrstemntic detailed study has been neglected. 

The classification which is to be followed in this book 
ia intended to be typical- of one which might be used in 
the treatment of iudividnal religions. The order of the 
sections cf this cl^sslflcation is not meant to suggest relative 
importance in actual religion; it is chosen for its convenience 
in the study of religious. ' 

1. The Sources .and Nature of Religions Truth. 

”r ii. Supernatural Beings, fiood and Bad. 

iii. The Soul: its Nature, Origin, and Destiny. 

iv. Sin and Snfi’eriug; Salvation and Redemption, 
y. Religious Practices. 

vi. The blmotional Attitudes and Religious Ideals. 

If aoeounts of individual religions were developed by 
specialists as far as possible on this plan, it would be 
simple to compare chapter with chapter and whole with whole. 
Additional sections could be added if required. Purther, 
it should be remarked, that no such classification need be 
slavishly adhered to in the sense of the books on Formal 
Logic. Thus, while sections v. and vi. are for more 
systematic accounts, some references to practices and feel- 
' ings will most probably also be made in the other chapters. 
Repetition can be avoided by emitting from v. and vi. what 
has been adequately treated previously. Very great gain 
would acme if scholars generally would agree to follow this 
or soiqe other-unifoim scheme. 
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llbere must bo no ai'bitvary limitation of the mateiial 
used in those investigations.^o The legends which, have 
gathered around the lives of the great .founders, teachers, 
and saints of the religious, especially those which have be- 
come very widely^ believed, and have made a deep impression 
upon believers, form an important part of the data. When 
taken together with other material, suoh legends, though 
not true to fact, may give much indirect insight into the 
way the teachers were regarded, by early disciples. The 
stories of the miracles of Jesus, even if not true to fact, 
depict the sort of activity which men dbnceived of Him.^r 
Almost without exception they reveal a motive of kindness 
and love^ and a participation in human joys and sorrows. 
Surely, it is cue of the most important facts to notice in the 
study of Christianity, that the stories of miracles, and the 
legends which have been officially recoguisod and widely 
aooepted, show little that is moustrons or ludicrous. The 
jatakas or stories of the Buddha’s previous lives ere full of 
incidents indioating the moral ontlook of early Buddhism. 


JO. The coiiipiirativc study of fol lore and mythology is an 
indispensable aid for investigaHons into the motives underlying early 
religions. Mention may be .made here of Max Muller's Essay mi 
Comparative Myllwlagy 1S56. Dr. Rendel Harris, in his Boanerges, 
Cambridge 1913 ( sequel to The Cult of the Heavenly Twins. Cambridge 
1906 ) even goes so far as to say “ folklore, which we have assumed to 
be a branch of theology ”. { viii ). An indication of the value of 
folklore is given in the statement of Mr. }. C. Lawson: Modern FolHore 
ami Ancient Grech Heligion. Cambridge 1910 p .7 " Literature as well 
as art needs an interpreter. It is precisely in this task of interpretation 
that the assistance offered by the folklore of modern Greece should 
he sought ". In this direction the main aim of one occupied with tho 
Comparative Study of Religions should be not simply to find similarities’ 
and parallels but to seek the underlying ideas and feelings which have 
led to similar invention or common adoption. See further Appendix B. 

Ji. Dr. Cosmo Lang’s ilfiracies o//esps. which treats the miraclesas 
parables, is an excellent practical example of what is here poutended, 
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The comparative study of religions reveals much which 
to the Bcientiflc student of to-day appears superstitious. 
. “ Superstition, ” says Fraser, 22 “ is the creed of the laggards 
in the march of intellect, ” and, it may he added, in the 
evolution of the moral and religions consciousness also. 
But Fraser himself has shown in the same book that 
superstition has sometimes served a useful purpose. It is 
incumbent therefore upon the student to examine all 
superstitions which he m^te with in the study of religions, 
to see if there are any elements of value associated with the 
error. Further, the Oomparative Study of Keligione has 
already shown quite clearly, and once for all, that religion and 
superstition ate not synonymous, as opponents of, religion 
have frequently maintained. The evidence of history and 
of our own times seams rather to indicate that with the 
decline of religion there has been an increase in superstition. 
That was so in ancient dreece and Borne in the times of the 
deoline of religion, and it is so in parts of the world to-day, 
as in the growth of occult Theosophy in India with the 
decline in traditional Hiudui8in.23 

The devotees of the different religions may be led by the 
Oomparative Study of Religions to pay attension to aspects of 
life which they may have previously neglected, and to 
teeognise truths whioh previously they have entirely or in 
part failed to appreciate. This broadening effect on the 
minds of its students is one of the very best resnlts of the 
study. Christianity, for example, has not seriously oOn- 
sideted the question of the nature ef the psyohioal life of 
animals, their place in the universe, and the attitude which 
man should adopt towards them. Some of the religions of 
the Bast raise and treat this problem' in a manner whioh at 
once suggests a continuity in psychical exietenoes, and 

22. Pq'C/ie’s Task, 2od e<l. 1913, p, 168. 

23. For a detailed survey of Theosophy with its occultism, 
see Dr. J. N, Farquhat : Modern Reliiious Mmmenie in India, 
Now Yprk, 1913, pp. 208-91. ■ 
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ehallenges a Ohristiau tieatment of the problem. In the 
usual Christian attitude too abrupt a break is assumed 
between the positions and the worth of the human and the 
infra-human. Another problem which Obristiauit; has only 
treated in a onisory manner is that of the varying fortunes 
into which men hre born, and the liifiitations to which these 
“ accidents ” of birth lead intellectually, morally, and 
spiritually. Muslima may be led to see in the conception of 
a saviour and of mediators a deeper meaning and reality 
than they haVe yet grasped. The Jaw might be led beyond 
the nationalistic characteristics of his faith, and might also 
find immense value in devotion to a central religions 
personajity as the highest human expression of the divine. 
The Buddhist might find reasons for aeknowledging more 
value in empirical eiperienoes as also in a relation to a meta- 
physical Power. The Hindu might learn to appreciate in its 
moral implications the fact of social and universal solidarity 
insisted on so definitely in the predominant Indian philo- 
sophical theories. 

Modern writers have insisted again and again that the 
language of religion is poetic and syrnholic, that legends, and 
even doctrinal beliefs, are not the expressions of the balanced 
judgments of intellect, but imaginative emotional complexes. 
Undoabtedly there ate good reasons for the view, whidh,^ 
while a means for later ages to justify earlier expiessious of 
religious faith, at the same time enables them to seek the 
kernel and discard the husk. If, however, it is meant to 
imply that the explicit attitude of less cultured devotees has 
been to regard these beliefs as symbolic, the view appears in 
the main mistaken. One thing, at least, the psychology of 
religion has even so far taught us, and its recognition is 
necessary for all further study— that the *' objects ” of -a 
religion ate intensely real to its adherents, that faith in the 
actual truth of its doctrines and in the efficacy of its practices 
is fundamental. Unless this fact is duiy appreciated the 
whole spirit of religion must be misnudetsiood. 
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The distinction of what ia looked npon as real and what 
as merely Bymbolic also arises with reference to objects of 
art used in religion. Throughout ranch of their earlier 
development at least, religion and art iufinencecl one 
another immensely; religions ideals and feelings supplied 
the motive to the artist, and the work of art inspired the 
onlooker with similar emotions. But while in lower stages 
the image, for esample is treated as though a real physical 
home of the god, in the higher stages it is regarded simply 
as a symbolioal expression of the idea represented by the 
god. In as far as |^e . objects of religious adoration make 
their appeal to the masses of the people the study of these 
objects is sometimes more belpfnl for a comparative study 
of the actual religious feelings of the masses thou a perusal 
of the sacred scriptures, which, except in very recent years, 
could he used only by a small proportion of the adherents 
of any religion. In the comparative study of religion in 
art the fact that some religions or sects oppose partioulai 
forms of art indicates a peculiarity of oharaotor, and by 
reaction accounts for some of their traits. Jews and 
Muslima are forbidden to represent the sacred in human or 
other '‘earthly” form, although their sacred books poetically 
refer to the “ eyes ” and “ hands ” of God. In contrast 
with this the ancient Greeks, Hindus, and Bnddhists, have 
utilised art in this form to a very great extent os an 
expression and an adjunct to religions worship. For our 
purpose the snbjeot of comparative iconography must be 
approached from the standpoint of the psychology of the 
underlying religions motives in the production and worship 
of the images. The light which snob investigation might 
throw on the religious needs of the masses should bo great. 
,For example, there must be some important ground, not 
merely historical hut also psychological, why the Buddhism 
which ultimately triumphed in China and Japan inoludes 
images of “ gods ” practically if not entirely identical 
with the Hindu Biahmanical deities. Buddhism, affords au 
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eicellent illuBtiation. o£ the different impieaBion which 
might be obtained on tho one hand from the canonical 
scriptures, and on the other from its art aiid practice, and 
how vital it is for an adequate study of the religion that 
one be made to supplement the other. Nearly all that is 
here eaid with Mference bo religious sculptures applies 
equally to paintings. Again it may be, as Fergusson sug- 
gests, that Buddhist, Hindu, Muslim, and Ohristieu religions 
arehitecbure ate historically related and show marked 
resemblances Jn the main features, Nevertheless, close 
comparison reveals differences in such architectural develop- 
ments among diverse peoples, suggestive of the divergences 
between the outlooks of the different religions. 24 * 

A further aid to the understanding of religious ideas and 
sentiments and of their relative importance in the popular 
mind, and frequently also of historical relationship between 
religions, exists in the study of the symbo^and Tilualistio 
signs. The lotus and the cross have become filled witff' 
meaning for Hindus ( and Buddhists ) aud Christians 
respectively. InvestigaticDS -into ,the detail of symbolics 
reveal that here more intimately than elsewhere magic has 
become bound up with religions piacbice.25 

Music, vocal and instinmental, is not only one of the 
most impressive forms of expression of the feelings and 
sentiments of the singer, but also a leading means of arous- 
ing like emotions and resolves in the mind and heart of the 
hearer. More perhaps than any other source the compara- 
tive study of religious music should give us an appreciation 
of the intimate and dominant feeling tones and attitudes 
of the religious. The eomparison will ooucein itself not 
merely with the difleiences in kind, but also with the 
relative amount of use which is made of music. Singing 
' and dancing B:re common elements in primitive religions to 
arouse feelings of ecstasy, as for example in the Shamanism 
of Korea. Mnsic has been widely used in religions revivals, 

24. 25. Ror literature see Appendix B. _ 
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BB e. g. by Tukaiam, Kabir, Obaitauya, and alinoBt always by 
Protestant reTivalists. Even a highly cultured Amida 
Buddhieh monk in Japan nsed^this aid.^ii Guru Eauak and 
the earlier Sikh gums owed mnch to it. The religious worship 
of the orthodozjMuslim is practically devoid of music, except 
such as^ the chanting or intonation of the Quran. It is 
instructive to[ notice that singing amongst Hindus is found 
chiefly with the Vaishnavites, attached to Bhaiti, the 
passionate adoration of a personal God. A great similarity 
of impression is made by some of the Indiaft melodies and 
some of the mediaeval Uhristian chants. Yet between.these 
both and modern Ohriatian hymns there is a vast difference. 
All these similarities and differences, which deserve to be 
carefully studied, are related eventually to similarities and 
differences of ethnio and religions character. 

Research in the Comparative Study of Religions may 
take one of two main forme, a wider or a narrower. The 
narrower eoneiets of the comparative examination of two or 
three religious only or of pnrticnlar periods of the history of 
two or more religions. Dr. Earnsll’s Gretce and Babylon, 
and 0. H. Becker’s Christianity ani Islam are examples of 
this type. The wider study gathers its material from all 
sources: with certain limitations this has been the more 
common np to the present time. Bnt the research has been 
concerned with what is roughly described as “ Primitive 
Religion; ” as in the works of Jevons, Eraser and Marett. 
The final aim of the specialUt in the Comparative Study of 
Religions is of the wider type. The range must, however, 
be extended: the most advanced modern religions attitudes 
especially should be included. The wider study will be aided 
immensely by the narrower comparative studies which 
' specialists in specific languages or in the history of partionlar 

religions may make. 

a6. Euya -shoniti, otherwise known ns 'Tchi Hijivi” or sage in the 
street, in the Kamakura period, A. D, 1193-1333, used to dance in the 
street in ecstasy and employed the dancing “ neu-tntsu " ( lit. recitation 
ol the name oi the Buddha ) as a means of evangelism, 
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i Jhe aeie pce is em piric al. Its first aim, its chief aim, is 
to soivey the facts of the similarities aud the differeuces of 
religious. It should uot, however, be a mete collectiou of 
parallels and divergences, hut also a systematisation of 
them. In comparing religion with religion, historically or 
otherwise, effort slloiild be made to dfscover principles of 
connection between the different elements. As in the 
Natural Sciences, hypotheses should be formed uniting many 
facts under general ideas indicating their relationship. 
Certain religions, for example, emphasise personality through- 
out: Cod is personal; immortality is persaual; the highest 
life is one of personal affection and love,- the historical with 
its insistence on the importance of individual and social 
activity, especially moral endeavour, is recognised. A con- 
ception of an impersonal Absolute is found most commonly 
associated with belief in some form of absorption and loss of 
individuality; with a greater emphasis on the mystical and 
on intellectual contemplation rather than on moral effort; 
and so also with asoeticism aud a neglect of the social and 
the historical. The concomitant feelings also differ, at 
least relatively; the former encourages a personal affection, 
lesponaibility, penitence, aud joy; the latter the feelings of 
sabmissiou, dependence aud mystical ecstasy. 

Certain fundamental principles of method, obvious 
though they are, are ail too often violated by students of 
religions. In comparing living religious the educated view 
of one ought not to he contrasted with a popular view of 
the others, but educated conceptions and practicss with 
educated oouoeptions and practices. A modern view of one 
religion should be compared with a modern view of another. 
It must not be forgotten that owing to the lack of a general 
educational system the masses of people in some countries 
ate at a much lower level of. culture than in others. But at 
least since Beaerbach it ie imposeible to ignore the fact that 
the form of religious beliefs aud practices depends largely 
upon the general level of culture, The religions of the 
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iuBPses in India and in difEerent paibs of KnsBin auggest 
compiiviBon with the popular religions life of Europe in the 
Middle Ages rather than with the modern Ohristianity of 
the West. On the other hand in nearly all countries, in 
Egypt, India, Persia, China, and Japan, there are some 
minds who represent a general level of modern civilisation, 
and the question may be asked ; In what way do these 
men of high culture in diflerent lands agree or differ with 
respect to religion ? A,compari6on of such modern views is 
an important part of the science. Eeligiona attitudes of 
our own time ought to occupy onr attention and as earnest 
a oonsideralion as those of the past. The most important 
question for today in the study of religious is this : How 
are sincerely religious men of different faiths thinking of 
their rtligious ? What are the new forms in which they are 
trying to eipress the fundamental facts of their existence ? 
A study of the modern religious attitudes of the educated in 
different faiths might be made in various ways, as for ex- 
ample, a close examination of religions literature as distinet 
from theological, of religions periodicals and modern 
muvemenls, and carefully drawn up questiounaircB distribut- 
ed over particular educated classes and wide areas. Starbuok’s 
use of the questionnaire was extremely limited In its scope, 
even When considered from the point of view of Ohristian- 
ity. Nevertheless, it was a beginning of a method which 
has not been used as much as it might have been. 

The Comparative Study of Religions as a science does 
not start out from the standpoint of an a priori presump- 
tion in favour of one religion. For it each religion is a 
fact or a group of facts to be examined. Though the 
adherents of a partionlar faith claim that it is qnite unique, 
having an authority different from every other religion, the 
attitude of soienoe towards it caunot in oonseqnenee of this 
he altered. The oaieful thinker will regard the claim to 
superiority made by a particular community simply as one of 
the facts of that particular community. The claim is a 
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common one. The some mnst he said conoerning saored 
wiitinge which are represented as a direct revelation from 
Ood, and therefore as anthoritative and final: as, for ex- 
ample, the claims made for the Bible, the Koran, and the 
Yedas. The Oomparative Stud; of Beligions will note in 
each case when sitch claims are made and the forms they take; 
no arbitrary limitation of the enquiry oan be made in con- 
sequence of the claims, any more than on the authority of a 
body of priests, or of an individual dignitary, 
r^The task of the Oomparative Study of Beligions is neither 
destructive criticism nor apologetic defence of religions in 
general or of any religion in particular. Yet it is extremely 
improbable that a sympathetic consideration of the various 
religions will not in some way affect the students' or 
the mete reader's general attitude towards religion. The 
practical importance of a correct understanding of the 
modern tendencies in religions it is impossible to over- 
estimate. Differences of religions not properly understood 
divide peoples and individuals. What is at present required 
for the evolution of religion and for its study, is not that 
men shall abandon their specifio religions for another, but 
shall endeavour to find by thoroughgoing methods the best 
that their own religions can be. Different religions may 
have flontribntions of a special kind to make to the religions 
wealth of humanity, A religion ought not to be discarded 
until all the good it contains is secured. To consider religions 
as they are, to examine them by a scientific method, 
and thus to get the material for a valid judgment of their 
worth, is to make a big step towards mutual understanding, 
and to set the seeds of what may lead to a worldwide 
recognition of a fundamental conception of what the highest 
religion should he and include, and lead fnithei to 00^ 
operation towards the attainment of common ideale. 

27. It has been singularly unfortunate for all branches of Theo- 
logy, but espedally for the comparison of reli^ons, that those engaged 
in the study, have been so. frequently officially interested in a 
partlciilar religion. 
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In the Oompaiative Study of Ecligions it ia fundamental 
to Teaiat a tendency to form a conception of religion aimply 
by throwing into relief the common denominator of teligiona. 
Etom the outeet it must be inaiated that the elements of 
contrast are often at least as important as thoae of similar- 
ity, Ihey are in some instances more important in that 
they are the aspects in which one religion is superior to 
another. In the past the partisans of a religion have 
emphasiaed the diSetences, and scholars, trying to be 
impartial and sclentillo, fare put attention ulmost solely 
upon the lesemblancee. If this requirement is remembered 
in its fullest implication, it will not be possible to contend, 
as did Mr. E. 01odd,28 thatevery advance in the Comparative 
Study of Keligious leads to the conolnsiou that the compon- 
ent parts are the same and the variety due to the distribu- 
tiou of the parts, 

Again, the problem of the origin of similarities snd of 
difierenoea is only incidentally one for this science; it is 
mote especially a question for the History of Soligions and 
the Psychology of Beligiou. For, in the investigation of 
the evolution of religious generally, it will become inoteae- 
ingly possible to olassify religions in families, and also to 
decide when Bimilaritiee are due to original contact or later 
transmission. The psychological study of religion should 
help to show what elemeuu are due to common qualities of 
the humau mind. Caution ie also necessary against a wrong 
use, for apologetical purposes, of the results of the Com- 
parative Study of Keligious. A belief or a practice ia not 
necessarily justided because it is almost or entirely nuiversal, 
on the plea that it reveals a common need.39 Nevertheless, it 
may with some force be argued that adequate grounds for 
such generality must exist, and in the absence of any strong 
opposing reasons of a different kind, the virtual universal- 
ity of a belief or praotiee will he strongly in its favour, 

38. Quarterly Raicu ( July 1907 ). at). See Figgis. J. N. The Gcspel 
anil Hmtan Nestis. 1907 and my Unman Needs and the dnsiifieation of 
Bttiiim Beliefs, 1918. 
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Is Ihe Comparative Study of Eeligions oonoeined with, 
the consideratioa of the rjlativa valnea of different heliefs, 
practices, and emotional attitudes or of religions as wholes? 
Does it include a comparison of values i At the present 
jnnctnre a diversity of opinion on this matter mnst certainly 
be admitted : it would be pure dogmatism to assert that the 
negative is the only possible answer, nevertheless, strong 
reasons may be given in favonr of the negative view. The 
problems and the tasks of the sciei^ce ore very great without 
this. The best work that has been done so far has undoubt- 
edly been almost entirely free from suoh comparisona, so 
that we are only consciously advocating the line most often 
taken previously. The chief reason is that to make a com- 
parison of values some standard is required. How Is this 
to be obtained ? To adopt any particular religion as the 
standard would be in the highest degree arbitrary. On 
the other hand, to investigate this standard must be regard- 
ed as one of the main problems of the Philosophy of Beligion, 
whieh itself does not come to a knowledge of a standard 
by mere abstract thinking but by critical eiamination of 
the available data. It will aid the development of a 
Scientific Theology to keep its speciilc disciplines as clearly 
defined as pcssible. Thus the History of Eeligions will 
supply the material for their Comparative Study, which will 
systematise it in a particular manner to become the subject 
matter of the Philosophy of Eeligiou. 

It should be recognised that over and above all 
other difiBculties in treating religions as objects of scientific 
research is that of falUng, either on the one hand into a pure 
naturalism, or on the other, into an arbitrary introduction 
of spiritnalistic conceptions. The former endeavours to 
give an account of religious experience as merely subjective 
states in relation to no world except that of sense perception. 
In this the enumeration and consideration of external factors 
gives the appearance of a truly objective treatment. The 
iim of Cod, as a subjective fact, will be recognised^. But 
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God SB B ibbI pow, objeotively dietiiicli from the idea in 
the mind, is left entiiel; out of ^account. Against such a 
position it ms; teasonabl; be maintainad that God, as a 
real power, is as objective a feotor in the religions develop- 
ment of the hnman mind as an; factor whatever. Thus, it 
is nnjnstidable to neglect the possibility, beitainl; believed 
by most religions to be an actuality, that God is in 
immediate contact with the soals of men, and is the chief 
factor in their religious development. No writer who has 
had any genuine appreciation of the philosoplfioal questions 
here involved has been able to adopt the purely naturalistic 
attitude. On the other hand the arbitrary introduction 
of the activity of God must likewise be disoountenanced, 
but again, what is regarded as arbitrary will depend upon 
our conceptions of His nature and of His activity in 
relation to men.30 


30. We thus pass definitely to discussion included in the PhilosopBy 
of Religion, For some liteiuture on this subject see Appeodia B. 


CHAPTER 1 

THE SOURCES AND NATURE oir RELIBIOUS TRUTH 

There ie no one atarting- point for the Oomparative Study 
of Beligione determined by . the nature of the facta them- 
aelrea. We are actuated by merely formal coneideratione in 
chouaing to embarh flrat upon an examination of the waya 
in vhich men have aupposed they have acquired the know- 
ledge embodied in religione beliefa and practices and 
asaociated with religious emotioua. 

Nowhere is there satisfactory evidence of a transition 
from a state of non-religion to that of religion, but almost 
everywhere may be found examples of the process from less 
to more insight In religion. In this it is essential to notioe 
that though an external factor may seem to be the immediate 
cause of transitions, it is rarely, if ever the sole or more 
important one. Not infrequently the same external factor 
has been experien'ced many times previonsly without occasion- 
ing the particular type of experience now associated with 
it. To take an example from a sphere entirely different 
from that of religion: many men had seen things fall before 
Newton saw the apple fall which set him on the train of 
thought leading eventually to the eunneiatiun of the Law of 
(liavitation. Even Newton himself must often have seen 
things fall previously. So also in the realm of religion: 
although some external fact may hare been, especially in 
the earlier stages, the occasion of advance or at lease of 
change in religion, the main factor has always been the 
contribution from within the individual mind. The ohanges 
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introfliicfd in religions in their higher etngea have indubit- 
ably been due to tJic initiative of particular iudividiiiils, and 
it is only to be euppoaed that in their manner and degree it 
vrae thus in earlier times also. 

from the earliest times in the historyes of all peoples, 
there seem to have been men vrho have exercised speeial 
religions functions. The father of the family in the tridest 
sense, the patriarch, generally embodied in himself the 
special religions offices of the family, and the phief perform- 
ed the leading pai^ of the religions functions of the tribe. 
The tribal chief may have been the tribal patriarch, or have 
obtained his position by established prowess in conflict with 
other tribes, or in restraining the nnmly fnotiohs within 
the tribe. So, in many instances, the leading part in the 
religions fnnctions came to be ta&en by men who appeared 
to give evidence of possessing soine particular powers. Thus 
arose the distinotive class of priests and magicians. 

If it is supposed, as to us appears the most reasonable 
prooednre, that the earliest form of religion was Nature- 
worship preceding any notion of son], at that stage there 
waa nothing that might be called knowledge except the 
immediate presentations of the senses and the experience of 
the emotions aroused. At its most primitive levels Nature- 
worship ineindes simply the emotions of wonder, joy, and 
fear, ocoasioued by the more etriking phenomena of Nature. 
It is ths object of Nature itself, not any spirit “ within " 
or “ beyond ” the object, which is worshipped. 

With the more definite rise of the notion of spirits and 
the postulation of spirits as causing the changes in Nature, 
that is, with the rise of Animism, came more specific concept- 
ions of the way in which knowledge on religious matters 
Could be obtained. For questions arose as to the wishes 
of these spirits, and the ways in which they should he 
approached. From this time forms of divination began. 
Divination consists in the iuterpietstion of particular 
pheiftmena. The main aim was to learn about the future, 
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aad bbe prospects of success of various courses of actioa, 
aud this could ouly depend on the intenbious of the gods. 

The knowledge supposed among primitive peoples to be 
obtained from the spirits or gods by methods of divination 
may not seem religious when judged by later couceptious.i 
NeveiKheless, in so fur as the practices implied a trust in the 
gods they are in the line of religious development. To those 
who could understand, the stars might reveal coming events 
of good or evil omen. Even to-da^ astrology appears to be 
widespread iir the East, and this not simply among the most 
ignorant classes. Hindus and even Farsig in India have the 
horoscopes of boys and girls examined before finally arrange 
ing a marriage. In ancient Babylon one section of the 
priests made periodical reports to the king on the conjunc- 
tions and movements of the heavenly bodies, ascertaining 

I. practices o( divination are frequently regarded simply as a form 
ol magic, but this is open to objection. Dr. Codrington, for example, 
treats of divination, dreams, propbeey, solely in bis chapter on magic. 
See The Melanesians ; I'heir Anlhrofology anti Folkhrc. Oxiord 1891. 
Undoubtedly here, as in most aspects of early religion, magic and 
religion are closely associated.' But divination is sometimes magical 
and sometimes religious, if the phenomena interpreted are supposed 
to be caused by the spirit in order to communicate with men, 
they are religious. Divination can only be conceived as ma^o 
when it is supposed tiiat there is a certain compulsion from the person 
performing a specific act so that the spirit must give the information 
desired. The tendency in the tatter instance is for all thought of the 
spirit to disappear and to be placed solely on the external means and 
on exact performance. Dr. Jastrow ( Aspects of Religious Belie/s and 
PracHce in Babylonia and Assyria. New York. 1911 p. 211 ) remarks 
that the Babylonian astrology merits attention “ both as an example o( 
the pathetic yearning of men to peer into the minds of the gods, and 
of the inlinence that Babylonian-Assyrian astrology exerted throughout 
the ancient world. Adopted by the Greeks, and welded to Greek modes 
of thought and Greek views of life, (it) was handed on from gerera- 
tion to generation through the Middle Ages down to the very threshold 
of modern science. " It may have passed into Europe chiefly 
through the Saracens. In the court of the Abbasid Caliphs and of the 
Muslim kings of Persia and India the Mutioj/fm ( Astrologer ) played 
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ivtrodiicf'd in religiona in their higher stagee have indnbit- 
nbt)’ been flue to tlie initiative of paiticular iudiviclnale, and 
it is cuij to be auppoeed that in their manner and degree it 
waa thna in earlier times also. 

Erom the earliest times in the histories o£ all peoples, 
there seem to have been men who have exorcised special 
religions functions* The father of the family in the widest 
sense, the patriarch, generally embodied in himself the 
special religions offices of the family, and the phief perform- 
ed the leading parj of the religious functions of the tribe. 
The tribal chief may have been the tribal patriarch, or have 
obtained his position by established prowess in condict with 
other tribes, or in restraining the nnrnly factiohs within 
the tribe. So, in many instances, the leading part in the 
religious functions came to be taken by men who appeared 
to give evidence of posseasing seine partioulnr powers. Thus 
arose the distinctive class of priests and magicians. 

If it is supposed, as to us appears the most reasonable 
procedure, that the earliest form of religion was Nature- 
worship preceding any notion of soul, at that etage there 
was nothing that might be called knowledge except the 
immediate presentations of the senses uud tho experience of 
the emotions aronsed. At its most primitive levels Nature- 
worship includes simply tho emotions of wonder, joy, and 
fear, occasioned by the more etriking phenomena of Nature. 
It is the object of Nature iteelf, not any spirit “ within " 
or " beyond ” the object, which is worshipped. 

With the more definite rise of the notion of spirits and 
the postulation of spirits as oanaing the changes in Nature, 
that is, with the rise of Animism, came more apecifio concept- 
ions of tho way in which knowledge on religious matters 
canid be obtained. Nor questions arose as to the wishes 
of these spirits, and the ways in which they should be 
approached. From this time forms of divination began. 
Divination consists in the iuterpretutiou of particulai 
pheribmena. The main aim wag to learn about the future, 
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and the prospects of success of various courses of ackioq, 
and this could ouljr depend on the intentions of the gods. 

Tho knowledge supposed among primitive peoples to be 
obtained from the spirits or gods b; methods of divination 
ma7 not seem religious when judged by later couoeptious.z 
Nevertheless, in so fur as the practices implied a trust in the 
gods they are;.iu the line of religious development. To those 
who could understand, the stars might reveal coming events 
of good or evil omen. Even to-da^ astrology appears to be 
widespread iu the East, and this not simply among the most 
ignorant classes. Hindus and even Parsifi in India have the 
hoioseopes of boys and girls examined before finally arrang- 
ing a marriage. In ancient Babylon one section of the 
priests made periodical reports to the king on the conjunc- 
tions and movements of the heavenly bodies, ascertaining 

r. Praolices of divination are frequently regarded simply as a form 
of magic, but this is open to objection. Dr. Codrington, for exampie, 
treats of divination, dreams, prophecy, solety in his chapter on magic. 
See The Uelatwsiam : I'heir AntlirofoUigy and Folklore. Oxford 1891. 
Undoubtediy hei'e, as in most aspects of eariy religion, magic and 
retigion are closely associated/ But divination is sometimes magical 
and sometimes religious. If the phenomena interpreted are supposed 
to be caused by the spirit in order to communicate with men, 
they are religious. Divination can only be conceived as magic 
when it is supposed that tiiere is a certain compulsion from the person 
performing a specific act so that the spirit mast give the information 
desired. The tendency in the latter instance is ior ail thought of the 
spirit to disappear and to be placed soleiy on the external means and 
on exact performance. Dr, Jastrow ( Aspects of Religious Selie/s and 
PracRce in Babylonia and Assyria, New York. 1911 p. 211 ) remarks 
that the Babylonian astrology merits attention “ both as an example of 
the pathetic yearning of men to peer into the minds of the gods, and 
of the influence that Babylonian-Assvrian astrology exerted throughout 
the ancient world. Adopted by the Greeks, and welded to Greek modes 
of thought and Greek views of life, ( it ) was handed on from gerera- 
tion to generation through the Middle Ages down to the very threshold 
of modern, science. " It may have passed into Europe chiefly 
through the Saracens. In the court of the Abbasid Caliphs and of the 
Muslim kinga of Persia and India the iifunaylfm ( Astrologer ) played 
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whether they porteailed gnod or evil ^ The very “primitive” 
Bushmen of South Africa believe that “ the etars know the 
time at which we die ”3 and " the star telle iia that a bad 
thing has happened at another place ”.4 Amongst the 
Somana the augurs would interpret the flight of birds, and 
the priests the entrails of the victim of the eacriliae. The 
Sea Oyaks of the present day consult the oraen birds before 
starting on a war ertpadition.S The withering of the sacred 
fig tree iu the Roman (h'orum presaged some momentous 
event for the nation ; the rustling of the sacred oak made 
the will of the dflty known to the Greeks. There may 
have heou some ooniieotion with the influence of spirits in 
the reputed earlier belief iu Japan that words caught by 
chance from passers-by would solve a doubt or question to 
whioh otherwise it was imposeiblc to get an answer.*' The 
interpretation has beeu given that it waa because the 
smoke of Onin's sacrifice did not rise directly towards 
heaven, that Oalu supposed the uou-acceptauce of the 
sacrifice by Jahveh.7 

A step forward is made when pertain mechanical menue 
ate deliberately arranged so that the god might indicate his 


an important part e. g. Nizami tTrazi says that the services of the 
iBcribe, the poet, the astrologer, and the physician, are indispensable. 
Thoagh with regard to later developments Dr. Jastrow may be right 
in maintaining that the theory is relatively abstract, assuming a 
co-ordination between occurrences on earth and phenomena observed 
in the heavens”, (p. 209) it seems to 113 that the beginnings of 
astrology were at least as early, if not earlier, than other forms of 
divination. 

2. L W. Ki g : Hislory 0/ Babylon. 191*;. p. i8g. 

3. 4. W. H. I. Bleek and L. C. Lloyd : Bushman Foi/iiot;e, London 

igii- p. 389. 

5. E. H. Gomes : Seven/eeu Tears among /Ac Sea Dya/is of Borneo, 

igji. p. 79- , 

6. B. H. Chamberlain : The Classical Poetry of the Japanese. r88o 
p. 58—59 called yufii-ura or •' evening divination " because practiced 
in the evening. 

7. Crenesis IV. 
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will through them, imd thus the couubgI of the god might ha 
deduitely sought. This has been called by Dr. Jastrow 
“ voluntary ” divination as distinct from “ involuntary, ” 
snch as the previously given examples. The most elaborate 
system of divination was probably that of ancient Babylonia 
in the inspection of sheep livers. “ The soul of the animal 
( i. e. in the aaci'iflce ) is attuned to the soul of the god, 
becomes one with it. Therefore, if the signs on the liver 
of the sacrificial auimal can he r^ad, the mind of the god 
becomes clear. To read the deity’s mind is to know 
the future. The diviners of the Mosai and the blaudi 
shake pebbles out of a buffalo horn end the answer depends 
on whether the number thrown out is odd or even, Tibetan 
Buddhists also cast lots to get information from spirits. If 
we accept the view that the term Urim in the Hebrew scrip- 
tures refers to a means for casting lots, this is definitely re- 
ferred to as a method by which “ the Lord ” was thought to 
communicate with men.O Even in Hew Testament times the 
practice must have remained, for the Christian Apostles cast 
lots— with prayer — in order that they might know God’s will 
as to whether Barnabas or Matthias should take the place of 
Judas.ic It can hardly be supposed that the same idea does 
not underlie most other similar instances. Pre-Islamic Arabs 
divined by means of arrows upon which different possibili- 
ties were written, as “ My Lord hath commanded me ; ” 
“ My Lord hath forbidden me. ”11 Amongst the Chinese 
it was thought possible to obtain knowledge by means of 
grain, though the exact mode of procedure is not known. 


8. Jastrow : ibid p, 144, Lectures 111 and IV are most important 
disenssions in this connection. 9. See I. Samuel; XXVIII. 6, 
10. Acts of the Afosttes, 1 . 26. n. Imam Kazi 
12. Among the backward Iliiicl, Naika, and Dhodiu tribes of Gujerat, 
especially the goddess worshippers, and even among more educated 
Gujeratis grain is brought to the priest at the time of sickness. 
The grain has been, passed some tunes around the head of the sick 
person, and the priest examining it, indicates the cause of the evil, and 
bow it is to be overcome. 
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The efahical and religioiie eletneuli ia ovideufc iu the passage ; 
“ Be osietul each of you in yonr conduct 
For the graoe of God ia not conferred twicel 
"With a handful of grain I go out and divine 
How I might be able to become good. ” 

As the underlying principle and the general attitude is 
the same, mention may be made here of the widespread prac- 
tice of opening at random a sacred book, and regarding the 
passage npon which one's eyes first rest, or the most fitting 
passage on the page when read through, as conveying a special 
revelation from Gqd- The practice ia common among Muslims, 
and the Sikhs, and has frequently prevailed among Christ- 
iana . It was probably most prominent among Protestants : 
an interesting allusion to the practice as amongat “evangelic- 
al ” Christiana ia fonnd in George Eliot’s Adam Bide. But 
even so great a personage as Augustine seems to have been 
affected by the same thing. Once hearing a child repeating 
« Take up and read ’’ he interpreted it as a command from 
God “to open the boob and read ”. “ I seised, opened, and 
in silence read that section on which my eyes first tell 
This in fact was the turning-point of his life, for “ instantly 
at the end of this sentence, by a light as it were of serenity 
infused into my heart, all the darkness of doubt vanished 
away ".13 

The Chinese believed that revelations came by means of 
marks on the back of a tortoise, and in this connection we 
have an excellent example of how in relation to suoh begin- 
nings late and higher devekpments have bean made. We 
. are told that over three thousand years ago, estimating 
roughly, the so-called King Wen, the virtual founder of the 
Chow dynasty wrote sixty-four short essays symbolically 
expressing various teachings on moral, social, political and 
other matters. He is represented as having arrived at these 
teachings by the interpretation of sixty-four signs, which 
be, or the Emperor En Hsi (centuries earlier) had elaborated 

13,, Confesaona. Bk. Vlll. ( xU ) 09. trs. by E, B. Pusey, 
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from eight sigue, believed to have been divinely revealed 
to Fa Hai on the back of a tortoise or dragon. IThey come 
down to ns centnries later, 14 embodied in the sacred book 
Tha Canon of the Ghanget in the form: — 


I 

1 


Wind 

Fire 

Hills 



Earth 


Marshes 

Water 

Thnnder 


I 


I 


The value of this example ia that it saggests how, by 
additions and modifications through neto mterprefation 
springing from within the minds of individuals, from anoh 
primitive beginnings of divination something of value may 
gradnally be elaborated. 

Of all means by which men in earliei times thought they 
received information from the gods, dreama and visions 
were the most common. Properly to appreciate this fact it 
is neoeasary to free oneself from the more enlightened view 
that dreama ate not as real as waking life. To the early 
mind dreams mnat have been eminently real. In them relig- 
ions places, practices, and ideas are supposed to have become 
known. The Hebrew Jacob had a dream in which he learnt 
that the place in which he was waa ‘'holy,”is and he received 


14. See H. A. Giles : Confucianim and its Rivals, 1915 pp, 3-3, 
1$. Genesis XXVIH. 
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A piomise of tbe loiid aroimd ib. Amongab the peoplea of 
ancient Mexico nearlf all mesmgea vera auppoaed to be receiv- 
ed from the Bupernatraal world in dreams and TiBion8.i6 
Artifloial means were frequently adopted to iudnce , what 
appeared to be the same aa the ordinary dream state. At 
Delphi some sort of vaponr or smoke brought about the 
supposed condition of inspiration of the person who 
uttered the oracle. Amongst' the American Indians the aid 
of drugs was resorted to." The plant Soma associated with 
early Aryan- religion may have beenasonrce of aome form 
I of exhilarating anS intoxicating drink, inducing a state of 
jecstaay. Even Aristotle regarded dreams aa the meane taken 
j by, the Divine power to make revelations to men. Egyptian 
I inscriptions , relate how a king came to a temple to seek 
Divine wisdom and " turned away from this mysterious 
Interview with face lit up and heart full of. joy, because he 
had heard the god speak to him * as a father to his son. ’ 17 
In Buddhist and Christian legend may be seen good examples 
of the belief that higher beings communicated through 
dreams and visions. Mary, the mother of Jesus, and her 
husband Joseph are both represented as having had visions 
concerning Jesus. Maya-deva, the mother of Gautama 
Buddha is described as learning in a dream something of the 
greatness of the son to be born to bei. 
l/iSven from the earliest times, the leaders of religion— 
eventnaliy the class of priests — must have given to their 
utterances the sanction of messages or commands from the 
gods. Nevertheless, in most religions of history, there is a 
fairly clear distinction between those who carried on the 
ordinary cults, and those who ventured to speak from- ex- 
periences of their own. — sometimes from dreams or visions 
sometimes from mystical ecstasy or redeotive contemplation! 

16, ERE, IV, p. 783. ^ ^ 

17. ERE. IV, p. 792, Maspero supposes that the priest spoke in the 
name of the God. but it may have been that he was aware of the divine 
response directly in his own soul, in some form of viston, 
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Thaee laltei are best called “ prophets. ” The moral and 
religious prophet, as the revealer of the knowledge of God, 
gained through his own personal religious experience, must 
have existed at earlier stages than there is record of. h'or, 
with the prophets of history we are already at a high stage 
of spiritual evolution.is Just as intellectual and artistic 
advances, even in their primitive stages, piesuppose men of 
more than ordinary ability and insight, so also there have 
been men of keener moral sensibility, religions sentiment 
and feeling than that of the majority of those aionod them. 
These ere the prophets and the saints. At '^11 times they have 
been distinguished by the intensity df their religious life. 
The prophet is convinced of his grasp of divine truth : he 
feels that he is in such communion with the divine that he 
is able to obtain a fuller and purer knowledge of it than his 
fellows. He is filled with the desire, which he usually ac- 
cepts as a duty, to preach and thus to convey his knowledge 
to others. He speaks with the voioe of conviction rooted in 
the intensity of his own experience, which it is psychically 
impossible for him continually to doubt. With the force of 
emotion generated in his own soul, he sets forth the ideas 
which have come to him : and he proclaims them to be the 
word of God. A man so filled with enthusiasm will be 

18. ZaniUiustra stands out with grandeur and moral force amongst the 
first and greatest of proghets. The andent Hebrews undonhtedty were 
pre-eminently the people of .prophets, as the peoples of India were of 
ascetic saints, Hetween the two are the vast differences of the Semitic 
and the Aryan temperaments. In the former the emphasis is oii moral 
earnestness ; in the latter on raQonal conviction and the feeling of 
calm attainment. In the former the upward striving of active achieve- 
ment; in the latter the bliss of actual achievement is in the forefront 
of attention, Parsis regard Zarathustra ; Jews, Moses ; Muslims, 
Mohammed as respectively the greatest of the prophets. Orthodox 
Christians look upon Jesus as more than prophet and saint; though ad- 
vanced liberal views often describe him simply as such. Similarlyi 
Gautama Buddha has been accorded a character distinctly siiperhuniau.j 
Modern scholarship Is, however, in this case also insisting on more aU 
lention to the empirical faets of history. 
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inflneuced bj it in his daily life : thus the prophet is often, 
though not alvajs, a saint. The saint lives as though con- 
scious of an intimate relation nith the divine. His conduct 
tovards others manifests the influence of his relationship. 
The saint may not be a prophet : he may teach in no other 
vay than by the manner of his hfe. His character and his 
acts, his demeanour and his sayings, may reveal something of 
the nature of the good, and thus of the knowledge of God, 
to his feUonmen.19 In (he piesence of the prophet and the 
saint, the average man feels something of their “ spiritual 
mana.” From the 'known character of prophets and saints in 
the higher stages of religions, we have to postulate in their 
degree similar outstanding individuals in their own 
particular circumstances in the earlier stages.so 


1$, “ It ihould be noted that tbe Catholic Church alone dares 
canonise saints and say to the world: ' See, these are the best of my 
children, whom I place on the high altar, that you may admire them, 
and borrow from their beautifnl lives what is lacliing in your own ; 
ioc as they lived in accordance with the principles and the faith of 
Catholic morality, they are worthy to be your models, ” But in order to 
be heatiiied “ one must have performed at least two well authenti- 
cated miracles, " and " to secure canonisation two more miracles must 
be proved". Canon Hughes de Ragnan. The Vatican. 1914 pp. 79-Ba. 

ao. The study of hagiology will not becomplete until the lives of 
the saints in different countries and religions have been historically 
and ^tematically compared. The psychology of the saints with some 
comparisons of saints of different religions is discussed in Henri Joly: 
Tits Psychology 0/ Soj'a/s yrd ed. 1913. Dr. S. Curtis: Primitive 
Semitic Religion Today 190a gives examples of Jews, Christians, and 
Muslims worshipping at the shrine of a saint in a manner suggestive 
much rather of the offerings made to a primitive local go‘d." For the 
Christian Smnts the reader oi English will turn to Alban Butler: The 
lives aj ike Fathers, Martyrs, and other principal Saints. Dublin n. d. 
audS. Baring Gould: The Lives of the Saints. Edinburgh 187a. 3rd 
ed. 1914. The Muslim Saints were mostly Sufis. The author of 
TadhkirahTL-Awliya ( ed. H. A. Nicholson 1903 ) p.r3 says that after 
the Quran and the Traditions of the Prophet nothing surpasses the 
sayings of tbe Saints. 
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r' 

Qniet eontemplaUon and nfiedion bave presenled tbem- 
Belves to pbiloeopbets in all ngea aa the •asj to divine know- 
ledge, end it hea been followed b; not a few Teligiona 
teechera. Gautama Buddha came to enlightenment aftei 
;eaiB of meditation: the light that came to him waa the 
light of knowledge. The Yogi endeavonia to abatraot hie 
attention from all the tranaitory aenaatione, ideas, and feel- 
ings of the passing moment, that he may obtain a peiception 
of eternal aniveiaal trnth^ The Jaih Tirthankara Mahavira, 
for example, gained thus the highest degree of knowledge, 
Kevala juana, or omniscience. This is the method of 
religious inaight insisted upon by moat philoaophical forma 
of Hinduism.si 

Another manner in whiob men in the past believed\ 
knowledge came from the gods waa through angels, genet- 1 
ally conceived aa a super-human form of apiritnal being. 
Angela ate supposed to have come to the patriarch Abraham: 
in fact, the Hebrew Scriptures contain continual reference 
to the “ angel of the Lord.” So also in the earliest Ohriatian 
books the belief is found : *'the angel of the Lord” came to 
Zaohacias and announced the birth of John the Baptist, >> 
The " angel Gabriel,' ” came to Mary the mother of Jeans 
and told her of the oharacter and work of the son who 
was to be born to her.s3 In later times the followers of 
Mohammed also auppoaed that the same angel Gabriel 
appeared twice to the Prophet. 

Amongst many peoples the belief baa prevailed, that the 
gods have come to earth in an incarnate form, as animals 
or human beings, in order to give knowledge to men 
and in' blher ways to aid them. It appears to have been 
more prevalent amongst the Aryan or Indo-Hutopean than 
among the Semitic peoples. Yet though the Hebrews did 
not definitely accept the idea, they believed that Jahveh 

it. On thli see C. R. Jain ; The Kty of Knowledge. Arrah, India, 
1915. and The PracUcal Path Arrah, x^7. 

9?. Luke II. 2|. Litk^ /, 36. 34. Bukhari, Cdiro ed. pp. 3^ 
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himself came down and wrote the Ten Oommandments on 
tables of stone, and further, spoke to Moses '■ face to face.” 
The Binzes are said to eonaider the sixth Fatimid Caliph 
' as the last and most perfect manifestation or incarnation of 
the deity.ss The North West Amazons believe that " the 
good spirit Neva, ’’ evidently regarded as the chief spirit, 
came to the Indlana.ad In the Hindu beliefs in the avatara, 
the descents or incarnations of Yishnu, the idea is perhaps 
more profusely develoilbd than anywhere else. Although 
divine incarnations are usnally conceived as having other 
purposes besides t£ut of giving men knowledge, the teaching 
of truth has been an important feature in most conceptions 
of incarnatious. 

^ The development of what is called religious knowledge 
joannot rightly be considered as at any time quite independ- 
[ent of the efforts of human intelligence and the vagaries of 
the imagination. A very large part of the contents of relig- 
ious beliefs and the implications of religious practices is 
due to the reason and the imagination of men striving to 
reaoh an understanding of and a satisfactory mode of 
relationship with external nature and their fellowmen. 
Mythology and magic, the artistic and the moral, historical 
fact and legends blend here with rational philosophy and 
the spiritnai truths of the prophets. The lowest and the 
highest known religions include desoriptiona of the universe 
neither purely rational, nor definitely spiritnai; desoriptions 
due to early efforts of reason in contact with insnflioient 
data, and swayed by more or less uncontrolled emotion. 
The ideas tbns obtained were expressed in song and epic 
poem and passed on orally, especially in association with 
social religious practices at the assemblies of people at the 
festivals. 

Thus, the Big-Teda the oldest part of the Hindu scrip- 
turcs; the Gathas, the oldest Zotoaslrian literature; the Book 

35. E. G. Browne ;A Uteriiry History of Persia, 1906 1 p. 398, 

. 3fi. T, WhiSeni TheHorih WsstAmOiim, 1915 p. 333, 
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of Odes in Ohinn; the Hebrew and Babylonian PaalmB; the 
Giantb Sahib of the Sikhs, are all, in the form of hymns. 

If religion is taken in the wide sense, snch epics as the 
Gilgamesh epic; the Iliad and the Odyssey,- the Bamayana 
and the Mahabharata; and the Horse Sagas are surely as 
closely connected with the religions sentiments of the peoples 
ooncerned as the vaiious historical and legendary episodes of 
the Hebrew scriptnres. The earliest Buddhist canon is 
clearly composed of supposed dHoourses and sayings of 
Gautama Buddha and his first disciples and of rules for the 
Order, all of which were capable of baing* easily learnt. The 
continual repetition of the early beliefs in this form led to 
their fixity in the mind, and this fixity was one cause of their 
being regarded as authoritative and final.27 

27. The process oS growth, and also of mortification, by expurgation 
and otherwise, of i traditional book is exceilently illnstrateci in Gilbert 
Murray's: The Rise of the Greek Ejic. 2nd ed. ipir. As Dr. Murray 
points out, pp. 210-213, the Iliad and the Odyssey are first met in 
clear history recited at the Panatlienaea, the greatest of all the 
festivals of Athens, though they must have been recited at the 
great Ionian gatherings before this. It is important to note the great 
difference between the mainly poetic purpose in these Greek epics as 
handed down to us and the religions purpose of the Hebrew scriptural 
narratives. The same is to be said of the Norse Sagas, which though 
probably the chief means of conveying beliefs concerning the gods, 
and encouraging the appropriate attitude towards them, were pre. 
dominantly inspired by a purpose not definitely religious. That the 
Sagas are in part religious may be seen from the summary in the 
introduction, pp. XXI-XXVII, of the Walter Scott Library ed. of 
Volsutt^a Saga: The Story of the Volaings and W!6«fangs,trs. by William 
Morris, n. d. Yet, "the connection between the mythology and the re- 
ligion of the people is very slight, lor the poet's hand has been at work 
adding grace and humour, re-interpreting in the light of fancy rather 
than of truth. ” Olive Bray: The Elder or Poetic Edda, commonly 
knimu as Saemmd's Edda. London 1908. Introd. vii. It depends very 
largely on the characteristics and tendencies of the different peoples 
whether such traditional literature takes predominantly one form or 
another, as for example, a religions or an artistic character. 
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Satni Sdriplwet 

7he existence of leritings legariled as sacred and authori- 
tative is of such importance to a religion, and the know- 
ledge of the attitudes adopted towards each writings by 
the devotees in the particular instanoes so essential for un- 
derstanding the generai outlook that brief indication of 
positions in some religions are here given. The similarity 
of the claims made for these sacred scriptures suggests a 
basis in some genuine need. The lack of definite scriptures 
- especially after the establishment of writing - seems to 
imply that the religion is comparatively primitive. 

The essentially rudimentary character of the Shintoism 
of Japan is suggested by the apparent absence of anything 
which may strictly be called sacred Bcriptores. There are 
some norito er prayers for use in worship, which probably 
are of early date. The historical chronicles, the Kojiki,s8 
and the blibongi,^? have acquired some respect amongst the 
priestly class, as the earliest systematic account of the 
stories of the gods, and of the origin of Japan and its 
peoples; but they are not to be regarded as scriptures. 

Taoism, which evidently assumed a more systematic 
form from earlier elements,3o through the work of Laotse, 
would make his collection of maxims and reflections its 
chief authoritative book. The story is told by Sz’em Khien 
that Laotze, wishing to withdraw from the world, passed 
ov^ the frontier of the West. At the request of the guard 
of the pass he wrote down his thoughts before retiring into 
aeelnsion. These form the Tao-tth-Ung, It is probable that 
many of the maxims, and possibly also the general attitude, 
go back to early times. Two other books are said to have 
attained greater popularity amongst the ordinary Taoiets : 
the Km ying peen, or Book of Rewards and Punishments, 

28. Translated by B. H. Chamberlain : Kojiki, Transactions K. A. S. 
Japan, voL x. Supplement 1875. 

29. Translated by W. G, Ashton : 2 vols. 1S96. 

30. See E, H. Parker s SM/rs f» QlUne^ 1910 Pt II, 
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and the Yin ehih wan oi Book of Secret BleBeinge. Both 
are collectione of ethical nazitne : e. g. “ If yon form in 
yonr heart a good intention, although you may not have 
done any good, the good spirits follov. 3 r ” Neither however 
hae any very explicit referents to the non-ethical doctrines 
of Taoism ,32 

As Confucianism regarded as a widespread system also 
arose out of earlier elements, so the Chinese Classics which 
are considered the Canon of Confueicnism are accepted more 
or less by Taoists. Dr. de Groot definitely asserts that as 
teaching the ethical and politioaL^iadoSi implied in the 
principle of the “ Tao the Oonfncian Olassics are Taoist 
books. Oonfncianisdi is much rather an ethical than a dis- 
tinctly religious aystemj as may be seen especially from the 
works attributed |o Oonfncins, and in the four Shu, The 
five King contaiQ material of a very early date and have 
more resemblance to other sacred scriptures. The Shu King 
or Book of History ; the Shi King or Book of Poetry or 
Songs ; the Li Ki or Memorials on Hites of Social Life 
suggest their nature by the titles. The Tih King or Book 
of Changes is a composition of matter of early dates inclnd- 
iug religions and ethical notions associated with forms of 
divination. The Eiiao King, the Book of Pilial Piety is 
ethical. There seems to be no general claim for these 
writings to be regarded as any form of divine revelation, 
except such as is implied in the divination in the Book of 
OhangeB.34 

31. R. K. Douglas ; Cmfudunim and Taoism 1906. p. 270. 

32. James Legge has a translation of "The Tents q/ Taoism. SBE. 
vols. xxxix ; xl. E. H. ParJrer gives a translation of the Tao-teh-hing in 
the book mentioned. J. M. de Groot : Seligioii in China. New York 1912 
p. 188 mentions an edition of the Taoist Canon published in 1398 
containing “ probably between three and four thousand volumes. " 

33. ibid p. 40. 

34. The Classics of Confucianism are translated by James Legge 
in SBE. vols. Ill, XVI, XXVII, XXVIII. 
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The aaored lilieratiire of Bgjpb ia said to be of oonaidoT* 
able extent, but not very mnoh of it baa yet been edited, or 
by tianalation 35 made acceaaible to the non-Bgyptologiat, 
■What has appeared ia connected predominantly with the 
requirements fox the future life. The " Pyramid Texts ” 
of the Book of the Dead are, says Dr. Wallis Budge 
‘‘ ancient religious compositions, which the priests of the 
College or school of Anu succeeded in establishing as the 
authorised version ”3d i* the first six dynasties. The claim 
made in later versions, that certain chaptera were the work 
of the god ThotlT was probably due to their antiquity and 
place in tradition. For though the selections of the texts 
used in the different copies of the Book of the Dead was 
determined in part by developments and changes in matters 
of doctrine, certain selections were considered no donbt as 
“ absolutely necessary for the preservation of the body of 
the deceased in the bomb and for the welfare of hie soul in 
its new state of existence. Traditional selections would 
probably bo respected and recent selections approved by 
any dominant echool of religious thought in Egypt were 
without doubt accepted ’’.37 Tradition also appears to have 
determined the sequence of sections to some extent, although 
each section was originally “ a 8e])arate and independent 
composition written with a definite abject. ”38 

Other books are ooUections of hymns, such as The 
Lamentations of Isis and Eephthys, and the Book of the 
glorifying Osiris in Aquerti. Another book, partly compos- 
ed from the Book of the Dead is the “ Book of the Breaths 

35. English translations have been published by E, A. ’Wallis 
Budge, as follows 1 The Book of the Dead. The Papyrus of Afii in the 
British Museum. 1895. 

The Egyptian Heaven and Hell. Being the Book Am-Tuat, The 
Book of Gates, and the contents of the books of the other 
world described and compared. 3 vols, 1905. 

the Book of the Opening of the Mouth, 2 vols. 1909. 

The Liturgy of Funeral Offerings, igaq. 

36, 3^, 38, The Book of the Dead. Introduction pp. xxvii, XXvi, xXX. 
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of Life, made by lais fw her brother Oairis, for giving now 
life bo hia soal and body, and renewing all his limbs, that 
he may reach the horizon with his father the Sun, that 
his soul may rise to heaven in the disc of the Moon, that 
hie body may shine in the stare of the constellation Orion, 
on the bosom of Nut. ”39 

So again the sacred literature of Assyria and Babylonia, 
as far as we yet know it, consists of ( a ) Magical Teits or 
Incantations ; ( b ) Hymns bo the Gods ; and (0) Penitent- 
ial Psalma.40 “There is,” says Dr. Eogers, “ a great spiritual 
history between the drat and the last of tilese forme of liter- 
ature, but the sad element in it is this, that this spiritual 
history does not represent a growth that slonghed off the 
lower form as the higher was attained. ” The stories and 
myths, especially those with something of a oosmologieal 
signidoanoe, as that told in the tablets called by Dr. King 
The Seven Tablets of Creation and the Gilgamosh epic, were 
the means by which the ideas oouooruiiig the gods were 
transmitted. Much in these resemhles the early Hebrew 
narratives, suggesting mutual influeiice or a common source. 

The Parais recoguise the Avesta ( or Zend-Avesta, i. e. 
the Avesta with Oommentary ) 4 i as most authoritative iu 
matters conoerniug the divine knowledge in their religion. 
The later Pahlavi texts frequently refer to it as a “ revel- 
ation The Avesta itself starts with the statement : 
"Ahura Mazda spake unto Spitama Zarathustra ". The 
prophet prays fervently for understanding of the benevolent 
mind of God, tor the “ word which is the mathra of welfare 
and immortality ”. “ Do thou reveal unto me thy nature 
0 Ahura, ( the power of thy attribntes ) aud those of 

39. P. Le Page Renouf : Religion ofAuciciU Egypt. 1880. pp. 207-8. 

40. See R. Vr. Rogers: 2 'lic Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, igoB. 
Lectures III, IV and V. p. 144. Also S. Langdon ; Sumerian and 
Sabyhnia?i Psalms, Paris 1909, 

41. L. Mills in An Exposilion of the Lore of the Avesta. Bombay 
igifi, says that “ Avesta ” and “ Veda " would both mean " Sacred 
lore " p. I el, pp, 13-13. 
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thy kingdom, and ky these the blessed gifts of thy good 
mind. ”40 Much of the Avesta is in the foim of questions 
asked by Zarathustra, and answers given by Ahura Mazda, 
But the prophet is represented as a reformer rather than as 
the revealer of a new religion. Frequent reference is to be 
found to the " first teaching “ I will declare this world’s 
first teaching, that which the all-wise Ahura Mazda hath 
told me.”43 In the later exposition, in the Diukard, it 
appears that this teaching was given to the first man : 
“ Q-ayomard, who was the origin of mankind and the first 
king of the world, was the first to accept the religion from 
the oteator.”44 Further developments of the theory of the 
origin are suggested in the statement that “ According to 
the tenets of the Zeroastrian religion fiod first made the 
Ahuuavat or Yatha ahu veeriyo, which is in the form of a 
hymn. From the three clauses or sentences of the Ahunavar 
have originated the scriptures or Avesta comprised respective- 
ly in Qatha, Data, and Mathre; and from the twenty-one 
words compusing the Ahunavar, seven to each sentence, have 
originated the twenty-one Na8k8.”45 However, the Getha were 
‘ told by Ahura Mazda to Zarathustra, ’ The three chief 
evidences that the faith is the word of Qod are, says the 
Diukard: “First that it contains perfect wisdom. Second, 
that it contains more of the truth than other faiths. Third, 
that to him who is anxious about religion it gives a com- 
plete knowledge about the existence of God. ”4<» 

There is no faltering utterance in the faith of Mazda it 
is “the most imposing, best, and most beautifnl of all teli- 
gions which exist, and of all that in future shall come to 

43. Vflsnrt sxxiU SBR. XXXI p. 78. 

43, yflsiiii xlv. SEE. XXXI. p, 126. Mills aaysi “The 'first' teaching 
was a prominent idea with the Zoroastrians. Z, is called in the later 
Avesta the paoirypikaeaha. He hardly plays the role of a reformer in 
the Avesta. He is mentioned after others chronologically, not as 
repudiating them. He might better be termed reviver. “ 

44. Linkard.eA. Sanjana 1874. L P- ao.See M. Dlialla 1 Zoroastfimi 
Theology. New York 1914. p. ii. 

■IS' Uintetdl.p.sn, cf. IV,p,348. 46. VII , pi 467. ' 
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knowledge. Yea, to Ahura Mazda do I oecribe all good, and 
Bnct ahall bo the worahip ot the Mazdayaanian belief ”.47 It ia 
a Bin to teach one of the faithful another faith-another law, 
( or BB the Commentary 8ays-“ a creed which ia not oura ) 
Zarathuatia ia to be final ; he praya to the great Lord ; 
“ Make it clear that I am the guide for both the world s.’M* 
When Angra Mainyu tempts the prophet to renounce the 
religion it is by the « word ” that ho is overcome. This 
may possibly mean a epell, bnt equally well that it is by the 
divine truth that evil ia overcome. "By this Word will I 
strike, by this Word will I repel.”40 And^he truth, the sav- 
ing truth, « the word well-spoken, ” “ the bounteous word 
of reason,’* is " the moat true religious knowledge, Masda- 
made and holy." The 0at/ias “are guardiens and defenders,” 
“spiritual food” and “clothing" to the soul. In the Yisparad 
the aaorod writings are made the object of worship; bnt not 
only in their spirituality : “We sacrifice to the chapters of 
the later Tasna, and to its metrical lines, its words, and word 
Bttnotnra”; 5 o “We worship all the words of Zarathn8tr8.”Si 

47. Yasna xH. g. SEE. XXXI p.250. 48. Vettdiiiad viii SEE. IV lor, 

Aliura Mazda chose ZarathusU-a from the entire corporeal world to 
be tlie prophet of the Mazdayaanian religion^ on account of his good 
qualities, consummate thought, perfect intellect, superior to all in goad 
thoughts, words, and deeds ; able to remove the miseries of dumb, and 
crippled, possessing the powo* of keeping men aloof from sin ; 
securing means to help the pious; and having the highest appreciation 
of the Mazdayasnian religion. Dinhard If. p. 125.' In Dinkard ed. 
Sanjana. Vol IX pp, 618-9 insight into the future is ascribed to him. 

49. Vendidad xix, SBE.IV, p.212. 50. Visparad xxiSBE.XXXI p.362, 

51. Yasna Ivii SBE. XXXI. p. 298. M. Dballa \ p. 344 refers to 
the belief Uiat “The mere utterance of the sacred texts. .. .woul.d 
produce marvellous effects,'* Shapur II Is stated to have fixed the canon 
.of the texts. English translations of Partu canonical and traditional texts 
are: SBE; IV. V. XVIII. XXIII. XXIV. XXXI. XXXVII,; A.H. Bleek 
Avesta 1864. J. H. Moulton : TheGathasia Early Zoroastriamsm 1913. 
P. B. and D. P. Sanjana. ; Dinhard 13 vols. 1872-1912. Bombay. P. B. 
Sanjana.'.Gany-fS/myfgnff and Andan-i Atarpati Maraspand. Bombay 
1885, H. J. Asa ; Arda Vira/. Bombay 1^2. 
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Concerning no uaoied scvipturoB have there been so 
many different opinions as to origin and uatnie ne of those 
of the Hindus. 52 The “ pious snges of old ” are said to 
have “conversed about sacred truths with the gods”, to have 
been “ associates of the gode ” , “eons of the gods ” , “ born 
from Agni Vasishtas, whose hymns “ cannot be followed 
by any other bard” is “the son of Mitra and Indro”. The gods 
and the sages resemble one another : “Agni is wise”; “Agni 
is a most sage rishi ” “ Ttidra is a priest : Indrn is a rishi ”, 
The hymns are “divine The sage confesses “ Thou(Indra) 
didst stimnliito the poet in the composition of his hymns ” , 
and prays “ sharpen my intellect like the edge of an iron in- 
strument”. “Indra and Varnn.a, I have seen through austere 
tvonr that which ye formerly gave to the rishis ; wisdom, 
understanding of speech, sacred lore ”. 'Prom these, and 
other texts, it seems, as Muir maintains, that some of the 
ancient sages of the Big Veda considered the hymns as due to 
some form of divine inspiration. In later thongbt, more pro- 
fusely than in other literatures, more elaborate theories and 
ideas arose. The verses have a definite divine origin; spring- 
ing from Time drawn forth by Brahma they are yet eternal, 

52. Tlie subject is diacussect in cnnsiderablc detail in J.Muir: Sanskrit 
2 'c.\ls voliii ; The Vedas '.Opinions of their aniJws and o/lalcr Indian 
writers on their origin, inspiration, and authority. 2ncl ed. 1873. The 
above is. obtained chiefly {I’om this source. The authoritative writings 
are divided into S'ruti, and S'ntilri. The former include the four Vedas 
the Sanhitas, the Brahntattas, the Aranyakets, and the Upanishads. 
The S'mitri is not so well defined. It certainly includes the legal codes 
such as the Mamismitri. The BlMgavad^ifa and possibly much more 
of the Mahabharata, and the Ramayana, would seem to ocaipy as 
prominent a plare ss any literary compositions in Brahmanical Hih- 
duism- English translations are : SEE, I. XXII, XV. XXVI. XXXII. 
XU. XLII, XLVI also 11, VIL VIII. XIV. XXV, XXIX, X!iX. XXXIV. 
XXXViII. R, T. H. Griffith j The Hymns of the Rig-Veda I, 11 1897; 
The Hymns of the Sawa-Veda. I, II, 1893-1907; 27tc Hymns of the 
Aiharva-Veda I. tl. 1916, i8g6. I'he White Yajur-Vedz,, 1899. all Ben 
ares. Whitney W. D. Aiharva-Veda Sanhita, Cambridge U. S. A. 1903. 
See also tlie series TVip Sacred Booh of the mndns, Allahabad 1909, 
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It would ba difficult to carvy the idea ot tte authority of the 
Tedas fnither thau does the Code of Mauu where it 
is maiutained: ‘'A Brahman who should destroy these three 
worlds, and eat food recei7ed from any quarter whatever, 
would incur no guilt if he retained in his memory the Big- 
Yeda. Repeating thrice with intent mind the Sanbita of the 
Rik, or the Xajush, or the Bamau, with the TTpaniahads, ha 
is freed from all his sins, ”53 

Changes of attitude towards the Yedas are relative 
to the particular movements. Yatious passages in the 
Furanae claim an almost equal anthorit!|y for themselves 
as for the Yedas. So again the Maliahharata is said to 
ont-weigh the four Vedas together. In course of time a more 
systematic discussion of the authority of the Vedas arose. 
Thus, Madhava describes the Veda as the book “which makes 
kuowu vedaijaii, the supernatural (lit. uousecnlar) means of 
obtaining desirable objects, and getting rid of undesirable 

objects It has been said ‘ men discover by the Veda 

those expedients which cannot be ascertained by perception or 
inference: and this is thecharacterietic feature of the Veda.’54 
S’ankara “ is never tired of declaring that S’ruti is the one 
source of knowledge in matters treuscen ling the 
Passing over the centuries an example of the orthodox Hindu 
attitude is found in the modern revival in the Arya Samaj. 
Swami Dayauanda, the founder, himself said : " The 
font Vedas, the repository ot religions truth are the word 
of God”.5ii They ate absolutely free from error and the snpreme 
and independent authority in all things. Lajpat Rai writes of 
the Bwami’s teaching: “ The Vedas were the word of God: 
they had been revealed in the beginning of creation for the 
good of the race: they alone were the primeval revela tion.”S7 

P. C. Ray : Ualiabharata, 14 vols. Calcutta 1393. M. N. Dhatt 
Ramayam Calcutta r8g6 L. D. Barnett ; The Bhagmad Gita n, d. For 
selections: J. Mail'! Sanskrit Texts. 5 Vols. 

53, Muir : ibid p. 35. 54 Mnir p, fi 7 .- 8 . 

55. Ungesha Mahabhagavat: Indian Philosophical Review, I. p. 28. 

561 57. Ujpat Rai: The Arya Smaj. 1915 pp . 83. 79, cf, pp, 43. 
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The name “ Plbuku ", ( basket!! ), applied to the 
(fiitinga held to be anthoiitative by the Buddhists suggests 
that the eanou eoueists of collections. This is confirmed by 
an examination of the contents. In a way the contents of 
the Pali Tripitaka ooireapond to the three “ jewels ", The 
Sntra-pitaka is regarded as tepiesenting the discourses of 
Gautama Buddha j the Vinaya-pitaka, the rules of the 
Order ; and the Abhidharma-pitaka, the fundamental 
Boctiines.SB The authority of these collections seems to 
rest solely on the view that they contain actual teachings of 
the Buddha or barly material of traditional authority, 
in harmony with those teachings, Huch in the writings 
suggests that it was handed down orally.^ 

The Pour Sacred Truths which occupy so fundamental a 
place iu Gautama’s doctrine were not “ handed down " to 
him, but as he sat in contemplation under tho 6o tree , 
enlightenment came to him : “ There arose within me the 
eye, thers arose the knowledge, there arose the uuderstandiug, 
there arose the wisdom, there arose the light ". And 
this knowledge gave him emanoipation. When Mara, the 
tempter, would have him let go the hold on this life, and 
BO enjoy Nirvana completely, he replied “ I shall not die , 
0 Evil One, until the brethren and sisters of the Order and 
until the lay disciples of either sex shall have become true 
hearers, wise and well trained, ready and learned, versed in 

the scriptures until they, having thus learned the doo- 

trine, shall he able to toll others of it, preach it, make it known, 
establish it, open it, minutely explain it, and make it clear — 
until they, when others start vain doctrine, shall be able by 
the truth to vanquish and leCnte it, and so spread the wonder 
working truth ahro8d".fio He gives to his followers directions 
concerning the testing of any claims to ths truth or validity 
of anydooiiinesor practices:^" A brother may say thus: 

SS. This Is , in fact , only roughly the case , .much In one might be 
equally well in either o[ the others. 

£9,(10. T/fsSpiika/flM! GrrafOrertt;;. SHE. 3 CI, iSSa p, 151, 4y,. 
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• J'rom Ihs mouth of the Blessed One himself have I heard, 
from his own mouth have I received it. This is the truth, 
this the law, this the teaching of the master. ’ The word 
spoken brethren b; that brother should neither be received 
with praise nor treated with ecorn. IVithont praise and 
without scorn ever; word and syllable should be carefully 
understood and then put beside the scripture and compared 
with the rules of the 0rder”.6i If it is in. harmony with 
these two, the saying is to be accepted as from the Blessed 
Onej otherwise it is to be rejected. Whether there was 
anything actually written at the time of Gautama, to 
correspond with what is here called “scripture ” and 
" rules of the Order ” , even whether [this passage is 
itself an interpolation can hardly be decided with certain^ 
ty. Some definite formulas must hove been transmitted 
from those who, oonetantly in his company, had heard 
his frequent statement of fundamentals, and his typical 
illustrations. To these the Buddha is reported to hare 
himself referred before his death : “ It may be Ananda, that 
in some of you the thought may arise ; The word of the 
Master is ended, we hove no teacher more. But it isnotthns 
Anaida that you should regard it. The binths and the rules 
of the Order which I have set forth and laid down for you all, 
let them, after I am gone, be your teacher ",63 

In the earliest Buddhism Gautama is just an ordinary 
man who after considerable effort attained what seemed to 
him enlightenment. Ha is represented as debating with him- 
self as to whether he will toaeh it to men^Later, however, ho 
is depicted as though with miraculous biitb he came espeel- 
ally to earth as a guide to erring mortals. Tho Blessed One 
himself is represented as having said;63 “Know Yasettsthat 
from tiiiie to time a Tathagatha is born into the world, a 
fully enlightened one,* blessed and worthy, abounding in 

fir. itWSBE. XI, p.fiy. 63, SEE, XI. na. 

* Note the difference from .the account of Gautama'a. years , of 
aeareli [or enlightemuent, fiy. Tw^n Sutia ■, SEE, XI. rSe-y. 
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ivisdom and goodne&B, UD&urpas&ed as a guide to erriug moi- 
t&la, a teachei of gods aud men, a Blessed Bnddha. He, by 
bimself thoroughly uuderstaads and sees aa it weie face to 
face this universe - the world below with all its spirits aud 
the worlds above, of Mara and of Brahma, and all creatures, 
8amauas and Brahmans, gods and men, and he then makes his 
knowledge known bo others. The trnbh doth he proclaim both 
in its letter and its spirit, lovely in its oiigln, lovely in its 
progress, lovely in its consummation, the higher life doth he 
make known mall its purity and in all its p6rf6Cbion’'.^4 


64. The history of the growtli of the different attitudes of the various 
Buddhist sects to the question as to what constitutes the authoritative 
canon of scripture Is of great interest, but no one has yet dealt with Die 
whole subject. Not only the canons of the two main divisions of the 
Hinayana school, but also the various editions, especially those of the 
Mahayana school, such as the Tibetan and the Chinese, contain dif- 
ferences Books became absorbed Into the canon partly through historical 
error, owing to the fact that later writers assumed a modcol writing 
similar to the known traditional texts, or because political or other 
influences led to their inclusion. Most Western writers have all too 
frequently limited themselves to the Pali literature of Huddliism, barely 
referring to tlie Sanskrit texts and the later Chinese and Tibetan canons.^ 
See T. W. Rhys Davids : Buddbim^its History aud LitcraUire, 1896. 
R, Mltra has references to Buddhist Literature of Nepal 

Calcutta 1882 aud S. Beal’s Buddhist LiUralurc in Chinn 1882 and 
Cafem of Buddhist Scriptures from tiu: Chinese 1871 arc useful though 
said to be not always accurate. English translations are: SEE: X. XI. 
XIII. XVlI. XX. XXL XXV. XXVI. XLIX. C. A. & T. W. Rhys 
DaL\'l 6 si Dialogues of the Bnddha 1906. D. M. Strong; U.tana 19025 
Cowell, Rouse and others: The Jatakas 1895-1909. J. H. More : Iti 
Viiiiaka New York, igo8 Mrs. Rhys Davids ; Psalms of the Early 
Buddhists I. IL; also with Shwe Zan Axing: Points of Controversy 
{ from Kaiha-Vatthu ) and Compendium of Philosophy. K. J. Saunders 
The Dhamtnapctda in Wisdom of the East Series, H. C. Warren’s 
Buddhism in Translations is an excellent selection of typical passages. 
6th impression 1915. See also, T. Sivtuhl: The Awakening of Faitk 
T. Richard; T/fe Gu/fifl to Buddliahood. Shanghai 1907, and The NevJ 
Testament of Uii^her Buddhism, Edinburgh 1910, 
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The sacred literatata of the Jains is snppossd by the 
Jains to contain the teachings of MahsTira and some of his 
disciples, As Mahavita is believed to have attained kevala 
jnana or omniscience, these books are accorded very great 
anthority and respect, Ido external form of sanction seems 
to have been developed with regard to these works, but each 
individual is expected to come to the appreciation of the 
truth by careful study, generally under the instruction of 
the monks or nuns of the different orders^ They consist of 
statements of the rules of conduct for the ascetics, of the 
requirements from the householder, of metaphysical treatises, 
and accounts of the lives and teaching of the saints and 
teachers .tS 

The ancient Hebrews and their snooessora the Jews have 
from very early times regarded themselves as in possession 
of a special revelation from God. It is immaterial to decide 
when any parts were first committed to writing, but it is 
cleat that from the time of the solemn reading of the Law 
by Ezra, after the roturu from exile, it was reverenced aa 
the “ one source of religious knowledge, the peifeot embodi- 
ment of the will of God and a binding rule of daily life 
lb was not till long afterwards that agreement was reached 
and the canon of sctiptuie more or less definitely fixed, 
Frobably a Oonncli held at Jamuia in about A. D. bO had 
much to do with making the final decisions. Josephus, 

6j. Jain literature is knowo but little to non.Jain scholars, but it appears 
as though very much of value awaits here closer inveitination. For 
an account of the literature see A. Gnerinot: Essai dc BibliograpMe 
Jttina. 1906, also J. L. Jaini ; OulUnts of JaMsm. Cambridge igofi. 
pp, 134-146, where the literature ia somehow associated with the total 
number of combinations of tlie sixty-four letters of the alphabet P. C. 
Nahar and K. Ghosh ; An Bpilome of Jainism. Calcutta 1917, pp. 6go- 
698. Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson. The Heart of Jainism 1913. pp. 

16. Also SEE. vol. XXII, XLV, A series of Sacred Books of the Jalnas 
is begun by the Central Jalna Publishing House, Arrah. The first 
volume Dravya Saiugraha (with translation and notes) is an insb'uctive 
metaphysical and ethical work. 

66, R, L, Ottley 1 The Religion of Israel, Cambridge 1905 p, ]6a, , 
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writing at about the same time, GUggeete the baeis upon 
which theee decieioDB were made. Nothing was to bo 
accepted later than AttaxerxeB, because then “ the exact 
BucceBaion of the prophets ceased "fii Those who decided 
which books are oanonioal were ‘‘inspired”,fis 

The sacred books contaiu not merely the history and 
religious hymns of a “ peculiar people ” especially raised up 
by God, but more esseutially Hie revelations through Moses 
and the prophets. The Torah, - the revelation Bopposed to 
have been given l^o Moses ^ is central. The supreme position 
Bccorded to it may be seen from the saying of Babbi Jose, 
the son of Kisma ; “ Tire posaeBsiouB the Holy One, 
blessed is He, possessed in His world, and these are 
they; The Torah, heaven and earth, Abraham, Israel, and 
the house of the sanctnary “ Torah, whence? because 
it is written, The Lord possessed me in the beginning 
of His way before His works of old ”.<53 The Law “ is 
a tree of life to them that grasp it, and of them that uphold 
it, everyone is rendered happy. Its ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all its paths are peace”, ifurther, "The Law 
of the Lord is perfect, restoring the soul ; the testimony of 
the Lord is faithful, making wise the Bimple”.yo As perfect, 
it is complete and immutable. "God, the Immutable, gave us 
an immutable Law ”.7i That is one main reason why the 
Jews rejected the claims of Ohristianity and of Islam. 

The attitude of orthodox Judaism is best summed up in 
the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth, of the thirteen 
principles of the Jewish faith formulated by Maimonides. 

(17. See H. Graetz : History of the Jews. vol. il, 328-332, 

6S, M.FsiefAaachr : Te.etbook of the Jewish ReUghh, gtb. eil. 191S 
11.44.11 

69. C. Taylor ; Sojiiiijs of the Jesnslt Fathers. Cambridge 1877. 
p. 4 18 also Proverbs VIU 22. 

70. S, Singer : 4 lii/;ii)Wscd Da«y Prayer ZJooi o/H/e Utilted Congre, 
gation ef the British Empire. London, 6th ed, 190O p, 69, 67, These 
passages are said .atier and before reading the Law. 

jl. FriedlamJer, p, 46, 
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“ I fivmljr believe that all the nrords oC the piophcte are 
true " I firmly believe that the prophecy oi onr teacher 
Moaee waa a prophecy in the trnest aeaae of the word, and 
that he was the chief of the prophets, both of those before 
him and those after him. “ I firmly believe that the 
I'oiah, at present in oirt hand, is the same that was given to 
our teacher Moses, peace be with him And “ I firmly 
believe that this Law will not be ohaugen, and that no other 
Law will be revealed bj the Oreator, blessed be His Ilame."?^ 
The revelation by Moses is for all generations, and this 
becBiise God spoke “ mouth to month with Moses, and 
“ not in dark speeches ”.73 “ There hath not arisen a 

prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord 
knew face to face ”.74 

Christianity, originating amongst the Jews, as ostensibly a 
development of Jndaism, accepts the Hebrew sooretl writings 
as included in the Old TeatamBnt.73 These, however, were 
treated with greater freedom by Jesus and the early dis- 
ciples than by the orthodox rabbis. The additionabbooks 
contained in the Hew Testament were gradually decided 
upon, the eeleotion being determined “by the smews fidelim, 
by the general feeling of believers lathei than by any 
definite act. "70 " The early Ohriatian Idea was rather of 
inspired men than of an inspired book ”, But “ the 
transition is an easy one, as the writings of inspired 
men wonid also be inspired ”, An examination of some 
of the writings themselves enggosts that the authors 
had little notion of this inspiration, St. Luke, simply 
states that “it seemed good to him,” having traced the 

73. See Friedlander pp. 43->46. For Maimonides' own discussion on 
revelation see “ Th& Guide to the 'Per^vt^.d trs. by M. Friedlander 
2nd ed. rgio. 73. ijumhers xiL 8. 74. Df-nterommy xxxiv. 10. 

75. The literature on the subject of the nature and authority of 
Christian Scriptures is vast. References may usually be found to it in 
any good Bible diclionary or book on the history of Christian doctrine. 

76. J. P. Bethune Baker : An Introduction to iht. Early History of 
Christian Do<^tr}ii 8 » igosJ p. 44. 
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course of all things aoonrately, “ to write iu order ” 
the things which many had previously reiated,?? This 
appears to be also the character of the other synoptic 
gospels; they are an account of the life, teachings, and death 
of .fesus. The fourth gospel, howerer, from ^e outset 
represents Jesus as the true light, as the divine Logos, “the 
word become flesh”, “No man hath seen God at any time; the 
only begotten Sou, which is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared Him”.?* Hence the writing is a representation 
of this divine revelation and iiicarnatiou. TAt Ae/s of the 
Apostles makes nc^claim to be more than a mere record of 
the doings of the early church. The CaihoUo and Pauline 
Epistles are simply the utterances of leading minds of early 
Christian days. The lltvelation of St. John appears nothing 
really different from much of a profuse extent of 
apooalyptioid literatnro prevalent at that time. 

Though the early Oouncils did not dehue in what sense 
the writings are “ inspired ” , Tertullian describes the 
scriptures as the “ letters ” and “ words ” of God. Irenaens 
supposes that the Holy Spirit guided the writers so that 
they could make no mistakee and nseno misleading words.70 
We shall not follow the history of the theory of verbal 
inspiration, but it is interesting to note that Dr. Bnrgon, 
preaching before one of the older English Universities so 
recently as 1861 oonld say : “ Every book of it ( i. e, the 
Bible ), every chapter of it, every syllable of it, ( where 
shall we stop ? ) every letter of it, is the direct utteianoe of 
the Most High, tanltless, unerring, supreme'’. 0 o Even where 
this conception is not held the authority of the scriptures is 
still mainteined. Holy Scripture, says a Eomau Catholic 
writer ” is the Word of God, the source of all theology, the 
necessary basis of preaching . and Christian teaching ”.8i 
The Articles of Religion agreed upon by Ooav ocation for 

77. St. Lafa I. 18. 78. Si. John I, 1-4. 

79. J, F, Bethune Baker :>Wd. p, 46. 

80. Quoted by J. E, Carpenter: Liberal Tkeolijgy in En^land,iqi 6 p.c. 

81. Canon Hughes de Sagaas ; Tltf Vatican, 1914 p, 40?, 
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the English Obutch in in62 and etill authoritative, declare : 

« vi. Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation ”, and this is followed in Art. vii by a iist of the 
books constituting Holy Scripture. Those of the Hew 
Testament are expressly stated to be those which “ are com- 
monly received ”. The Oonncil of Trent - held at different 
times between 16^6 and 1$68 - declared its acceptance 
“with an equal feeling of piety and reverence of ali the books 
of the Oid and Hew Testaments”. 

The QnranSa claims within itself be to a “ sign ” sent by 
God, a “ reminder, ” “ a light, ” ‘‘ a gnidanoe, ” and “ a 
warning," the “ spirit ” as well as the “ giver of glad 
tidings.” It is “ a mercy ” from God, “ a revelation from 
the Lord of worlds.” “ For every period there is a book,” 
but the Quran maintains that it is the confirmation and 
completion of ali that have gone before. So also it is 
perfect ; “ Verily it is certain truth.” ‘‘ There is no 
crookedness therein,” God is the sonroe of the Quran and 
He guards it. He has promised to keep it from any addition, 
omission, alteration, and interpolation. 83 To the Muslim, 
therefore, the Quran is KaUm Allah,— thi word of God, In 
later ages discussion arose ns to whether the Quran was 
created or eternal. In auy case it has alwaye been heid to 
have been revealed to men through the Prophet Mohammed, 84 

82. Thfi term Quran is literally “ collections, " cf. Tabari : vol. xxix 
p, 102 ; Kabir : voi. i. p. 183. Imam Raqiiib said ; “ It is called 
Quran because it sums up the teachings of the scriptures.” Vide 
Ittikan, Calcutta ccl. p.r ig. It also means “ what ia or should be 
read"; "recitation” or “reading"; see Sura Ixxv. 17, iS. also 
T, W. Lane ; Arabic English Lexicon 1885. 

S3. Quran : iii 104. v 18, vi>I9.ii4, vii i.x i, 36, xi i, xiv 2. xvi gi; 
104; xxxii, I, 2, x.xxvi. 2, 3. 4, xxi So, xxiv. I, xxvi. I, 4. 'xxvii, 6, xxviii. 
86. xxi.x. 46, 37, 50, SI- idiv. i, 2. xlvii. 6 li. 53, xxiv. 33, 34,43, xxxii, 
13. 31, xxxvi, II 6g, 70, xli. 2, 40, 41, 43, 44, 52, 33, xxvii S3, 86, xvii 9. 
XX. 99, 100, xxvii. 79, xxviii. I, xx.xv. 28, xlvi, 9, II. iv 84. x 38, xii iir, 
vi 93, xiii 38, vi 104, XV, 9. 90, 

84. The beginning and the manner ol the revelation are described 
in the Tradition;, At the age of forty Mohammed began to spend his 
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The climax cf the Ihecry of revelation of religions truth 
in a divine book is reached in Islam. In the latest 
English translation of the Quran, it is maintained ; S 5 
1. That the whole was written down in the lifctirao of the 
Holy Prophet by his own direction; 2. That the whole was 
, committed to memory by the followers of tho Prophet 
in his lifetime) 3. That -the arrangement of the verses in 
each chapter and of the chapters themselves was effected 
in the lifetime and under tho direction of the Prophet; 4. 
That the collection under the orders of Ahn Balrr was no 
mote than a colfeetion of the different writings in one 
volume, in accordance with the arrangement observed by the 
Prophet. 6. That the differences of the readings do not 
affect any important alteration in tho moaniugs of the text. 

lime in meditatinn in a cave on Ml. Him. An angel came to him and 
asked him to read, clasping him so severely as to over-power hiai. 
Alter the third time he read the Sura called /gro. Ralihari. 
Egyptian ed. p. 3-4. Three years later tho I'oveWions began again. 
Muslim and Bukhari, on the authority of Jabir, relate that tlie Prophet 
described this : " I was meditating on Mt Hira for a monlh and at 
the end I came down the valleymid he.ai-d soineono calling wo. When 
I looked around I saw n 1 one. Ag.ain I heard the same call, but 
again I saw no one. But when Bie call came a third time i looted 
up into the sky and found the angel Gabriel sitting on a throne in the 
air. Then 1 began to tremble vei-y much .and came to Khadiia (the 
Prophet's wife ) and asked her to cover me with some clothes. There- 
upon she did so, and sprinkled u-ater on me. Then God revealed to 
me the Sura AlmtidaUUliir:’ Vide ; MashriquUmn'ar by Hasan 
Saghani. Lucknow, p. 330. Bukhari and Muslim also relate on the 
authority of Ayeslia tliat the Prophet, asked by Harith ibn Hishara to 
explain how the revelation tame, replied j " Sometimes it comes as 
the ringing ot a bell which is very near to me, and stops atter I have 
learned the words by heart ; and sometimes the angel assumes the 
lorm of a man and speaks to me and I remember it by lieart.” Bukhari 
also gives the statement of Ayesha that the face of tlic Prophet be- 
came flushed and hot at the time ot the revelations, even in the biting 
cold. cf. Jlasliriqulanwar. By Hasan Saghani, Lucknow p. 393. 
Bukhari, Sahih, Egyptian Ed. pp. 3. 

83 , 80. Till My giimii. Woking, igiy p. xttix, p. xcit, 
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TJie chief reason for insistence on matters sneh as these is 
the desire to feel assured of seenrit; and finality in religions 
heliefs, to possess what has been called an “ impregnable 
rock of Holy Scripture “ We know that not only has no 
other soriptnre ever advanced the claim of being a perfect 
and final revelation of the Bivine will, as the Quran has 
done, but further, that every religious scripture revealed 
before the Holy Qnrau has undergone alterations in the 
course of time, and the Holy Qnrau is theiefors the only 
Book that can be a true guide for an ever-advancing 
hnmnnity.”8d '• 

Although there is no elaborate theory of book revelation 
amongst the Sikhs, such as that for the Quran, amongst no 
religions devotees is the sacred book more reverenced than 
the Granth Salteb. The Granth Saheb is to the Sikhs virtually 
the embodiment of their ten gurus, who are considered to 
bo as only one person, “ the light of the first guru’s soul 
having been transmitted to each of his successors. ”k7 The 
tenth and last guru, GobiuB Singh, ordered the Sikhs to 
treat the Granth Saheb as the living gums. It is thns kept 
in silken coverlets, and removed from place to place on a 
small couch. Before the Sikhs open the book to rend they 
recite : “prostrations and obeisance many times to Thee, 0 
God, who posaessest all contrivances and art omnipotent 1 
Beach me Thy hand, 0 God, saith Nanak, and save me 
from wavering. ”83 The Granth Baheb is a compilation 
which gradually grew up from the compositions of the 
different gums. Thera have been in this process of growth 
two or three recensions, the largest being compiled by Bhai 
Mani Singh after the death of the tenth guru. The con- 
tents are chiefiy hymns, but there are also mythological and 
other tales and maxims from the Putanas. The Guru Arjan 
one of the first to collect the existing material together 
adapted a Panjabi alphabet, Gurnmukhi, for the purpose, 

6y. tl, A. Macauliffe : The Siili Religion ■. Its Gums, Sacred 
Writings, and Authors. Oxford, 1909, Vol. I, xvi. 88. HI 183, 
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mniatainiug that the coinpositioua of Gurn Naank were 
worthy of a apeoial character of their own.So Ordered by the 
Emperor Jebaagir, to erase certain hymns, the Gurn replied : 
“ I cannot erase or alter an iota. I am a worshipper of the 
Immortal God, the Snpreme sonl of the world. There is no 
monarch save Hi m, and what He revealed to the gums, 
from Guru Nanak to Gnru Bamdas, and afterwards to 
myself, is written in the holy Granth Saheb. It is certainly 
stated that prophets, priests, and incarnations are the 
handiwork of the Immortal God, whose limit none can find. 
My main object is the spread of trnth and the destruction of 
falsehood, and if, in pursuance of this object, this perishable 
body mustdepait, I shall account it great good fortune".Qo 
Gnrdwatas or “ temples ” are built for the reception of 
copies of the Grautb Saheb. According to MacauliJfe, whose 
hook is approved amongst the Sikhs “ the people admitted 
that God was speaking through Hauak^s mouth ”pr One 
day the first guru “ disappeared into the forest and was 
taken in a vision to God’s pTcseuce, who said to him : I 
am with thee.” “ 0 Nauak, to him upon whom My look of 
kindness lestetb be thou meroiful. My name is God, the 
Primal Brahm, aud thou art the diviue gnrn ."!)2 Divine 
knowledge is ubtaiued through the guru, bub though the 
true guru may, mstmot, ‘ the story of the ineffuble is iu the 
heart.” And to one who greeted him " The first usme is 
that of God, the second that of the Prophet (i. e. Mohammed) 
Hanak replied : The first name is that of God ; How many 
prophets are at His gate I ”93 


So, Some nf these hymns are andent or mediaer-al hymns come 
down from Indian Saints “taken down by Guru Arjan from the lips of 
wandering minstrels or disciples of the saints." I. p. sdcv. “ The Guras 
appeal- to have been of the opinion that God sends a divine guide 
whenever required by the condition of the age or country." I. p, xli. 

90. Macaulitte. Vol. HI 91-92. 

91, Vol. 1. 41, 92, I, 34, 93. I, 35. 
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The Bevdopment of Religious Knowledge 

An examination of sacred ecriptarea snirgeBts that they 
are collections of early storieB, hymns, prayers, oosmological 
ideas, prophetic ezbortations,^moraI precepts, the lires of 
saints, directions for the performance of rites and ceremon* 
ies, together often with historical narratires relating 
particularly to the peoples amongst whom the scriptures 
have arisen. The Quran has the appearance of a single 
boob, but a snrrey of its suras and verses in the light of 
modern scholarship reveals that it also is colleotions," in 
a sense the orthodox adherent hardly odhcelves. The pro-] 
cess by which specific writings came to be definitely accepted 
as " canonical ” or authoritative was in no religion simple 
and straight-forward. Divisions have arisen in the religions 
from differences with regard to the oanonicity of certain 
books. Nearly all the theories concerning the authority of 
the writings and their sources have been evolved much later 
than the original elemouis constituting the main portions 
of the compositions. The motives of these theories, were 
chiefly two. i. The desire for unity among the adherents, 
supposed to be best attained by uniformity of belief and 
practice, certain traditional compositions being accepted as 
the basis of this uniformity, ii. The need was felt for 
certainty and finality in beliefs as a ground of freedom from 
ihe anxiety of doubt, aud so also as' a basis of peace and 
calm, even if not of positive satisfactiou and joy. 

The priesthood has undoubtedly grown op as a dislincti 
clasa more especially in relation with the performance ofl 
religious ritee than with the advance of religioua trnth»\ 
Friesbs have aoted as systematlaers and teachers of religions 
knowledge obtained chiefly through the inspiration of 
prophets and saints, B.nd the reflections of the philosophers. 
Bnt the actual compil ation of the books, tho decision what 
books should be tegairded as authoritative, their preserva- 
tion and their interprutation, have by a natural course ot 
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events been taeks of the priests. ITreqnently tbe; atone 
bave Jiad oopiee of the writings, and not seldom they alone 
had the training necessary fox reading them. It conid 
hardly be expected that in transmission such writings 
would be left unmodified in their contents. The gathering 
of the material together has left room for choice, and 
editing and transcribing have given opportunities of omis- 
sioD, iuterpolation, and addition, to the advantage of the 
priestly class. The systematisation of the Hindu scriptures, 
the S'ruti, is clearly the work of Brahmins. The 
s'mriii shows even mote forcefully the influence of the priests. 
The greater portion of the Soroastrian scriptures, partionlarT 
ly the later Avesta and the Dinkard, was the compilation of 
priests. The Vendidai, again a priestly code, shows this 
most clearly. Similarly in the Hebrew scriptures i the 
‘/orah, including essentially a priestly code, is accorded a fat 
more piominent position than the writings representing the 
work of the prophets ; an emphesis due partly to the public<^ 
abion of the Law by Ezra, a priest. The manner by which 
priests have acquired their positions, 04 by membership of 
certain priestly tribes or families, or by ordination to the 

94.. The Hindu priestly caste is hereditary, claiming to be sprung 
from the head of Brahma. The offices of dastur ( high priest ) and 
oiobed among Zoroastrlana also pass by hereditary right in certain 
families. The " priests and levitea, ” of the Jews consider themselves 
a particular branch of the people chosen by Moses, ostensibly accord* 
ing to the will of Jelmvah. In relation to Buddhist laymen the monks 
occupy a position similar to that of priests : they are admitted to the 
Order after training and a novitiate showing their Htness. Some 
branches of the Christian Church maintain a doctrine of Apostolic 
succession, according to which only those are truly priests who have 
received ordination in a spediic manner from others who have 
similarly received their auUiorify in succession from the Apostles, 
especially Peter, The religion of Islam has no definite order of 
religious ministry. The Imam or leader of prayer may be any one of 
the Muslim congregation. In ail places when) there is a Muslim popu- 
lation there will be found one or more Moulvis, and these expound 
the doctrines of the religion. On questions . of dispute the Moulds of 
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office on the acceptance o! the tiaditlonal doobrinee of bhoce 
already in office, has been a factor determining the mode of 
preneutatiou of religioue knowledge. Almost as important 
has been tbe character of their daily fanctious, which have 
onltivabed a formalism in religion generally, and a more or 
less lifeless enunciation and repetition of doctrines. In all 
ages and climes there have been revolts against snoh form- 
alism, Oantama turned from the nusstisfying teachings and' 
practices of the ordinary Brahmin priests of his time. The 
movement of Jainism, however far it may go back, appears 
from the ahsenee from itaaoripbnres of any-marked reverence 
for the Brahmanical caste, as probably also a reaotiou 
against a predominantly priestly religion. The Hindu 
saints like Ghaitanya, Tulsi Das, Tukaram, Kabir, and 
Hsnak felt and strove to spread a spiritual as distinct from 
a formal recognition of religious truths. Little evidence of 
any such movements is recorded for the history of 
ZoToasttiaaism. Christianity arose largely out of the revolt 
of Jesus 95 from the legalism and mere traditionalism of the 
Scribes and Pharisees amongst the Jews. Throughout 'the 
history of Ghristiauity, time after time, sometimes iu extreme 
forms such as those of Montauism and tbe early Ana- 
Baptists, sometimes more restrainedly as with some of the 
Protestant reformers, and moat especially perhaps in George 
Fox, the “Inward Light" and "tha liberty of prophesying," 
that is, the right to teach on a basis of free individual 
religions experience has been maintained, 

a suitable area may issue a Falwa giving their considered opinion on 
the matter. In spirit Jainism, Buddhism, Protestant Christianity and 
l^m are opposed to any form d sacerdotal claims. Ultimately for 
them “ Priesthood is the birthright of every man as is emphatically 
contended by the Qualcers. E Gmbb: What is Quakerism} iQiyp. 64 
It Is important to note that the three great missionary religions, Bud- 
dhism, Christianity, and Islam bavedepended not on hereditary descent 
but on a moral and religious feeling of vocation for the supply of thdr 
priests or leaders, 

95, See e. g. Harh II, 15-18; 23-«8; HI. l, ?; VIJ. J-23« 
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]]lTen foi the adherents of any one religion the possess* 
ion of sacred soripinrcs has never yet settled the question 
of religions truth. The further problem of interpretation, 
as conditions of language and culture have changed, has 
always led to marked differences of beliefs, and sometimes 
to veiT diverse views concerning the nature and source of 
religious trnth. In the histories of alt the great religions 
certain types of interpretation are to be found. These are 
not, as a rule, found in isolation ; two or more are usually 
present, but the predominant emphasis is on one. The chief 
methods may Iq stated as follows, but it will be seen that 
they over-lap and form in no sense a logical division: 

i. The Traditional and Dogmatic. 

ii. The Literal. 

iii. The Batianalistla and Philosophical. 

iv. The Uystical. 

V, The Allegorical and Symbolical. 

vi. The Kabbalistic and Tbeosopbioal 

vii. The Historical and Psychological in the sense of 
modern scholarship. 

The character of these different methods can only be 
briefly indicated here. 

The dogmatic interpretation is the mode of exposition 
common among priests or the chief leaders of the religions 
community. Besides the accepted canon of scriptures the 
priests claim to possess a living tradition handed down from 
their predecessors in the sacred office. In the course of 
time some such traditions have been themselves oommilted 
to writing. But these again depend for their interpretation 
on the cfllcinl body of the religions community. Prom this 
point of view the scrij tures are to be interpreted by the 
priests in accordance witli o Tuoie qi less ligid body of 
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doctrine. Fuudaroenfcul, if not coiuplcto, acccptimce of this 
doctrine is requirod from those iicnnitted to tu;ich otHoinlty 
in the relij^ioua comniiiuicy. The body uf cloctriue hos I'ro- 
qu3utly been formiilaLcd in au ollioia] coufesBiou of fitilh or 
creed ; henceforth all oihuially lecogniaed iuterpietatioii 
must conform to the creed. 9 ^ The eacred scriptures are not 
the haiii of the religions life, bat a form of its expresaiou 
having a distinct place in the organisation of the community 
and to be accepted as interpreted by the community in 
which they have grown up.f)7 


96. Oihtiial creeds have been adopted usually by organised 
priesthoods. There is little evidence of creeds amongst Hindus, 
Jains, and Sikhs. The only really binding form of creed amongst 
Buddhists is: I take refuge with Dharmn, 1 lake refuge with Buddha; 
I take refuge with the Sangha amongst Zoroastrians : “ L am a 
worshipper of Ma7.da : I am a Zoroastiian worshipper of Mazda"; 
amongst Muslims : " There is no God but God: and Mohammed is his 
prophet''. There have been other Muslim creeds; see D. B. Macdonald: 
Thi Vfvtl<^ment oj MuiUfti TUeologv. 1903 pp. 393-3x5, Christians 
have been most profuse in the prodoctirm of confessions of faith. The 
most wide-spread arc the socalled " Apostles '* " Creed ; the Niceno, 
and the Athanasian Greeds. The ^xteenth century with the develop* 
ment of Protestant dogmatism saw the compilation of The Articles of 
Marburg: The Confession of Ausburg : The Articles of Schmalkald: 
The Wittenburg Concord: The Westminster Confession : The Thirty- 
nine Articles. Although the Quakers oppose creeds on principle, they 
seem to require acceptance of some Christian fundamentals. 

97. E. g. the Christian Churdi ** is the keeper and guardian of the 
scriptures, the traditions, the discipline, the faith, and therefore it is 
the Church and the Church alone which can determine the truth J. 
P. Bethune Baker : History of Christian Ductrine. p. 58. modiBed. The 
Council of Trent declared its adherence 10 the " unwritten tradition " 
relating to faith and morals ** as having either from the word of 
.Christ himself, or the dictation of the Holy Ghost been preserved by 
continuous succession in the Catholic Church Expressed in the 
famous dictum, chiistian truth is "that which hath been believed, 
ewexyMJftcrfi, ofWiiys, and by all men " " within the Catholic Church 
Vincentius Liriiiciisis for ikfi Antiquity and Unimsality of the Catholic 
Faith, Latin and Eng. 1899. p. 9; 
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The Buddhist novice seeks refuge in the three jewels ; 
the Dootrinej the Buddha; and the Order. Bub he must 
have previously accepted the doctrine in its elenientB from 
the existing members of the Order, and it is as these are 
expounded by the Order that he passes to a fuller knowledge. 
Similarly, the Jain Tirthankaras, having attained omnisci- 
ence, have passed on their knowledge through the Order, 
the channel by which the full and real aignifioance of the 
enlightening knowledge may be learned. Jewish Rabbis 
built up a whole system of interpretation on the basis of 
the Oral law, aud regarded it as the only really orthodox, gS 
The Obristiau Ohurch in most of its branches has manifest- 
ed a similar dogmatism. The diflerenoe of attitude between 
the Catholic aud the Protestant Churches is often supposed 
to be that the former regards the Bible as one of the gifts 
of the Spirit to the early Church which is therefore the one 
true interpreter, and that the latter maintains that the 
interpretation is left to the individual. Yet a glance at the 
history of the various sects of Protestantism reveals that 
within a very short time the exigencies of the life of the 
religious community showed the need of some recognised 
form of interpretation. To supply this need many oonfes- 
sions of faith were formulated, and made a basis for dog- 
matic interprebation of the scriptures. 99 The development 
of Islam reveals similar phases. The interpretation of the 
Quran has been guided by the consideration of the traditions 
aud the customs of the Prophet as described in aooonnts 
which the early leaders of the faith admitted, more parti- 
cularly those of Muslim aud Bukhari. Pnrbher, the prophet 
Mohammed is supposed to have said : “ My followers will 
never agree iu an error ", and thus to have established 
conBenstis, as the method of deciding interpretation. loo 

98. On Jewish and Christian interpretation see F, W. Farrar : 
• History 0/ Intcrpretatiofi. 1886 , 

99. See note 96, also Farrar .* Lecture VII, 

100. I, Goldrieher; ff&tr dew Reidelbcrg 1910 p* 54 * 
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Those traditioDiilists, having been most closely connected 
with the originators of the writings, have been the chief 
advocates of literal interpretation ; the plain meaning of the 
words as they stand in the text. Yet it has almost invariably 
happened, as might be supposed, that dogmatists have read 
into the text their own meaning. Those who have opposed 
the dogmatism of the established priesthood, have claimed 
to do so on behalf of a more direct literal interpretation, 
So, for example, Luther contended : “ The literal sense of 
scripture alone is the whole essence of faith and Christian 
Theology ”, The literal sense of the Qnmn is championed 
by orthodox Muslims. The same attitude has been assumed 
by Hindus, Parsis, and Buddhists. The extreme form of 
the « worship of the letter ” has come with belief in verbal 
inspiration, when it has been maintained that every word 
is a " word of Qod and has a necessary significance. 

The presence of sacred soripturos handed down from 
the past has not been able to prevent the independent aotiv- 
ity of human reason. At times the Scriptural teachinirs 
have seemed to conflict •, sometimes they have appeared in 
opposition to the refleotions of reason. Out of the indo-^ 
pendent effort of thought, and the desire to bring “reason 
and revelation”, into harmony, or to present revelation it- 
self as consistent, the raiionalistio and philasophical method 
of interpretation has arisen. Another important factor lead- 
ing to the adoption of this method has been the need felt 
by the chief representatives, generally the priests, to defend 
the doctrines and practices of their religion against the 
attacks of sceptical outsiders. The method has thus become 
associated with traditional dogmatism which under the 
stress of the innate demands of reason, the forces of the envi- 
ronment and the requirements for growth, has had to modify 
the liberal interpretation in order to assume a rationalistic 
and philosophical form. The best term for this is Scholastic- 
ism. It concerns itself with systematic statements, logical 
deductions, and the definition of subtle diotinctions, a sort 
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uf philosophising ou the basis of an already nooopted body 
of doctrine. Such a ci.'nditien of r; ligions knoAvIodgo has 
arisen only when the orgauisalinu of the jn'iesthuod has 
become more or less fixed, and when the priesthood has 
been stimalated, frequently from outside, by distinctly 
philosophical tendencies. £atiuualistic and philosophical 
iuterpretutious have frequently been adopted also by iudivid- 
nul members of the religions eommunitiet, leading some* 
times to heresy and to suparalion from the main body of 
believers, la so far ns they accept the Scciptnres as 
anthoritatnrc they Qo not r( present a different attitude from 
that previonsly mentioned. In snch individuals rational- 
istic reflection has greater freedom than with the Scholastics. 

Already in the Upauishads more than a beginning of 
lationalistie and philoso) hicat interpretation is to be found, 
in faet, a beginning is made in the Vedas themselves. loi 
The litciatnro of .fuinism so far made accessible is pre- 
dominantly of this character, occupied with an iutrionto 
analysis uf the soul and its states and with the definition of 
terms having subtle differences of meaning. loe In agree- 
ment with the re-iterated agnosticism of early Buddhism as 
represented in the Pali Oauon, there is little rationalistic 
reflection in the Abhidharma, but the information concerning 
the Sanskrit texts, as suggested also by the extant Ohinese 
OanoD, gives ground for maintaining a Scholastic period 
amongst the Ti nddhistB, especially of the Mnhayana School, 103 
loi. See e, g Rig Vain X. 8 j, and 129 evhere the question is raised; 
“Who verily knows and who can here declare it, whence it was born 
and whence comes this creation The Upanlshads are not so much 
themselves Scholastic, as that they are generally treated Scholastically, 
103 . See books referred to p. 67 n. for examples of definitions of 
terms, enumerations of categories, classifications of states of the souhetc. 

I03. S, Beal ! Catena Pt, III 274-370. The Hinayana is regarded 
as transcended by two later periods in which the doctrines of a univer- 
sal void and a universally existing essence became the leading feature 
of a Buddhist Scholasticism, Most of the Mss mentioned by Mitra: Nefi* 
aim Buddhist Literature are ethical and mystical. But see, pp. 177-87, 
Further, E. Bumonf : Intro, a V histairc du Bnddhisme indiea. 1876. tV, 
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Xhc development of Scholasticism aintingefc the Jews, 
the Christians, and the Muslims ^as occasioned chiefly by the 
•study of Greek philosophy, 104 In their begiiiuings Jewish, 
Christian, and Muslim Scholasticism were efforts to hurmou- 
jze the teachings of the respective snored scriptures with 
the philosophy of Aristotle. Eor the oifchodox Jews the 
position elaborated by Maimonides has remained in power 
until today. To very much the same extent the philosophy 
of Thomas Aquinas has continued to be the cfheial attitude 
in the theology of the Roman Catholic Church. Muslim 
moulvis are still adherents of the positicxvi iuauguratrd on 
the Scholastic side by al Aschari or al Matnridi but widened 
uud developed chielly by al Ghazznli. With the formation 
of the various coufeasions of faith already referred to a form 
of Probcatanb rationalism and Echolaatlcisin grew up nndor 
the influeace of the InebaiK-WoUian philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. But in all those religions a freer form 
of philosop hi cal iuterpretati o n has asserted itself time after 

104. lulls applicaliou 1) Clirisllanity it is frequently supposed 
that the term Scholastidara represents simply a particular pre-* 
Reformation system of plillosophy. In ‘his sense it began with 
Anselm's ( d. 1100 ) attempt to** ruise the truths of faith to scientific 
certainty, " “ to fuse failli and reason. ” Farrar says ; '* The aenlences 
of Peter Lomhard ( d. 11O4) became the lext-book of Scholasticism. 
They marked out Us mission, which was not to discover, but to 
formulate, ” p, 262. It reached its most authoritative and complete 
expression in tiie work of Aquinas ( cl. 1274 ). But though this 
Scholasticism, like its modern revival of Neo^Scholasticism with its 
home chiedy at Louvain, inefudes considerations of all the philosophical 
disciplines, it is rather as an altitude towards interpretation that it is 
of importance here. SecM. Wiilf: History of Mediaeval Philosophy 
1909; Cardinal Mcrcier: A Manual of Modern SctiolasUc Philosophy. 
Eng. tra. 1916; and M. Wulf: SchoJasiicism OUl and iVcic. 1907. Some 
of the Suiintm Thcolo^icu is publUhed by Washbaurue, London. 

The great Jewish .scholastic Maimonides strove, ( especially in the 
Guide), to show that religious knowledge came through philoscphy 
and through inspired prophets, particuIai'Jy the Hebrew propheis, as 
represented in the Hebrew sciiplures. He maintained that their 
utterances must be interpreted in hai-mony with reason. See the 
paper by J. ur Eelinian: "’Maimonides and the Attainment of Religious 

in . 
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time. Amongst the Jaws, Spiuoza championed a less totmal 
attitude, but his pantheistic tendencies and his view 
concerning the position of Jesns in the history of religions 
development, led to his excommunication, and checked his 
influence. In Moses Mendelsohn the freer spirit again assert- 
ed itself in the declaration that Judaism is not a doctrinal 
system, that is, in the scholastic sense. From the beginning 
of the nineteenth century in the Protestant Churches, 
partly due to movements like the Wesleyan revival, German 
classical idealism, and the Oxford movement in its early 
oharocter, some gleams of a freer attitude have been evident. 
Amongst Roman Catholics the Modernist movement of Loisy, 
Tyrrel and othets ( now virtually suppressed as far as extern- 
ale are concerned ) strove to break away from Scholasticism. 
The more ralioniiliEtic tendencies of the Mntazilitos asserted 
thumselvcs occasionally in Islam but not with wide inflneuce 
in view of the reconciliation which al Ghazzali achieved 
between orthodoxy, rationalism and mysticism. The right 
of the individual to iuterpret the Quran for himself has 
sometimes been maintained in recent times, hut though this 
may inwardly load to more freedom, the orthodox resist 
open advocacy of divergent views, 

From the rationalistic and philosophical the mystical 
form of interpretation . has arisen, sometimes as a result of 
the philosophical teudency, sometimes as a reaction against 
Scholasticism in favour of less formalism. In the former case 
the mystical interpretation is based on the supposed inevita- 
ble philosophical conclusion that the fundamental reality in 

Knowledge ” in The Itidian Philosophical Revieiv 1918 vol. ii, Muslim 
theologians, have always claimed that Islam is essentially in harmony 
with reason. On Muslim theological development see the excellent 
manual of D. B. Macdonald: The Development of Mitslim Theology, 
1903, and I. Goldxieher: Vorkmuger. The Pahlavi period of Zoroastrian 
literature comes nearest to the scholastic attitude. It embarks upon 
a more systematic rationalistic discussion of God, itbe angels, evil, 
and the future of the human soul. See Dhalla ; pp. 191-296. " The 
Pahlavi works explain, elaborate, and describe in detail ” {194) and 
indicate a descent to' ‘'rigid formalism” and “dogmaiiq theology” (197). 
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man IB identical with a ciniveraal reality, in other words that 
the Bonl is identical with the Absolnto. All scriptiires are 
then to he interpreted in accordnnce with this idea, Snch 
an attitude predominates in the Hiudn religious thought 
which ia related to the monism of teachers like the great 
S'ankaracharya. But it seenis as though, except among the 
most thorough-going of the sannyasis, the system of S'an- 
karacbaiya has developed into a type of Indian Scholasticism. 
Among the Buddhists also the same form of mysticism 
asserted itself, when after Nagarjuna a universal substance 
was believed in : “ Tor, if the heart, the' inner self be 
the same as the universal self, snoh a close coiineetiou, 
rather identity, necessitates the idea of most intimate 
communion of [interests. "105 Throughout the history of 
Mshayaua Buddhism such mysticism has Bourished. The 
same coneeptiou underlies the Bnfi mysticism of Islam. The 
assertion of the unity of the soul and God was supposed to 
be essential for the belief in the divine unity ; “ If any 
attribute prevents tlie seeker of God from aunibilnling 
himself in uuiflcnticu, he is still veiled by that attribute, 
and while he is veiled he is not a Unitarian, for all except 
God is vanity. This is the interpretation of ; There is no 
God but God'kio^ Although there is no hint of mysticism in 
Parsi literature, the Daiistan, probably on the authority of 
the Dmtir, speake of Zoroastrian mystics and “ When the 
mystic is bathed in devotion, he is so intoxicated with divine 
wisdom that he thinks himself one with the divine."io7 

ins. S. Beal : Cd Ana. p. 374. Mysticism as a type of religious 
ideal will be considered in a iater chapter. Its tendency is to discount 
the value of sacred scriptures. This is so e. g. with the Zen sect of 
Japanese BudcUxisni. See Kukariya Kaiten. . The RcUgioli of the 
Saiiiiira!. 1913 where, though the universe is said to be the serip- 
ture of Zen, innermost wisdom is obtained when we are able to 
realise^ that each is identical with the universal life or Buddha, p. 134, 
The effort to attain sucli immediate religious linowtedgc is the 
characteristic of the reli^ous aspects ol Yoga. 

rod. A'as/i/ah-MaA/ul’ : The oldest Peiaian Treatise on Sufiisui. 
Trs. by R. A. Nicholson ipil. p, 285. 107, M, N. Dlialla ; cliaptcr ,vIV( 
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With Buoh a preBuppositiou it is easy to uuderstand that 
the method of attaining divine knowledge was considered to 
he the enltivation of that condition in which the unity of 
Atman and Brahman, of soul and God, was immediately felt. 
This gave a scope for a freedom of feelings, and a liberty 
over against the assertions of dogmatic theology. In this 
manner it was a reaction from scholastic formalism, 

Alkf/orical and st/mholiml interpretations grew up 
partly in relation to such mysticism, as means to explain the 
actual texts of the sacred scriptures. They have also given 
scope for retaiuiifg scriptures and yet avoiding apparent 
cciutradictions and the literal acceptance of statements 
judged uawoithy of the divine. By allegory the conceptions 
and narratives associated with traditional religious have 
been explained in a manner to escape the objections of 
advancing rational ism. The Stoics "not disposed to let the 
ourrent beliefs quite fall through” largely adopted allegori- 
cal interpretatlous. 108 Julian and Sullusbius in the fourth 
ceutury A. D. made au attempt to save the old Gieco- 
Eomau religion by allegorical interpretation of its myths 
and rituals.ioo From the Stoics the method passed to the 
Jews and Ohristians, espeoially at Alexandria. “ It culmin- 
ated in Philo, and through Philo, it was transmitted to 
at least fifteen centuries of Christian exegeles”, Clement of 
Alexandria and Origou more than any others introduced 
allegory into Christian exposition. The Sufis constantly 
used it. There is not much evidence of its use amongst 
Hindus till recent times except amongst jhilosophical 
persons wishing to explain the stories of the Puiruas. 

108. E. Eeller : Stoics, Efictireaiis, and Sceptics, 1 89a, oh. xiii, 

loi). G. Murray ; Four slaves oj Greek Religioit. iv. and appendix. 
This did not save the religion in the nramier hoped, but it made it 
easier for Christianity to assimilate its truths. Clement “ believing in 
the divine origin of Greek philosophy openly propounded the principle 
that all scripture must he allegorically understood. ” Fatrar 183. 
Allegory was largely used in Christian exposition. The Western 
Fathers " delighted in a system which still left them some semblance 
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At its best the allegorical method gave ecope for insist- 
ence on spiritual and moral fcruthe, to the discountenance 
of mere historical facts or legends. But it tended to artific- 
iality and even to triviality. Further, a distinction was 
frequently drawn between the exoteric moaning, the plain 
understanding of the text by ordinary persons, and an eso- 
teric or inner meaning only revealed to the initiated. Some 
illustrations of allegory will sufiice to show ils nature and 
how it has led to Kabbaiism and Theosophy. The oldest 
extant treatise on Sufiism says ** The Sofis have technical 
terms for the purpose of expressing tbe matter of their 
discourses and in order that they may reveal or disguise 

ol originality and freedom. ” Augustine is invaded by allegory. ' 
Aquinas recognised it as one of the four senses of Scripture. Erasmus, 
though he vacillates regarding allegory, says “ vvitijoiit a mystic sense 
the Book of Kings wmilcl be no more profitable than Livy. ” But 
Luther maintained : “ To allegorise is to juggle with Scripture. " On 
Alexandrian allegorlsm see C. Bigg : The Christian Plaionists of 
AlMandria. and ed. Oxford 1013. H. Oraetz : History. 11. aio-ii. 
shows that Philo by this method " from one and the same sentence 
deduced two opposite conclusions. ” To meet the charges of 
Christian missionaries some Parsis resorted to allegorical explanation. 
Thus Ahriman was said to be “ not an entity, but merely the symbolic 
personification of evil nature in man owing his origin to man's errant 
thoughts. ” So again the nine nights ceremony of purification 
( Vctididad ) driving the demon of defilement from the top of the head 
to the tips of the toes and away, was interpreted as the gradual 
improvement of man's character. M. N. Dhalla: pp. 331J-342. In Islam 
aliegoiy, most prevalent amongst the Sufis, was also adopted especially 
by the Ismailiaa- This was in connec^pn with tteir organisation of 
inner circles of devotees to whom the esoteric meanings were 
gradually revealed. Thus, the “ wine ” forbidden by the Prophet is 
“ spiritual pride. ” All riles and obligations, such jis prayer, alms, 
pilgrimage, fasting being symbolical might be abandoned. At the 
highest degree every vestige of dogmatic religion might be cast aside. 
E. G. Browne : A Literary History of Persia. 1902 I. 407-13. The 
treatment of dogmas as symbolical and of scriptural narratives as 
allegorical is frequently urged today in view of the critical consideration 
of the sacred scriptures according to methods of modern scholarship, 
amongst those who do not wish to break with traditional tenninolDgy, 
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thflir meaniug as they please.”iio The same writer gives the 
following aooount of the pilgrimage. For a spiritual i. a,, a 
true pilgrimage, a mau must ataud oa the Arafat of guosis 
( ma'rifat ) , and from there set oat for the maxdalifa of 
amity {v,lfat)\ from there send his heart to eircumnainbulate 
the temple of Divine purification ( tamih ) and throw away 
the stones of passion and corrupt thoughts in the miua of 
faith ; sacrifice his lower soul on the altar of mortification 
and arrive at the station of friendship ( khutlat ). 

Olement believed that esoteric teaching was given by 
Jeans orally to Feteii; James, and John after the resurrec- 
tion. “ The mention of divorce in Matthew six leads 
Origen into a long digression about the marriage of the 
soul with its guardian angel”. The story of Kebecca coming 
to the well and meeting Abraham’s servants, is explained 
to mean that one must come daily to the wells of soriptnre 
to meet with Christ.ni 

The allegorioal method easily passed into a strange 
oconltism. Few illnstrations are necessary ; According to 
the Kdbidiitio method amongst the Jews, every word 
lepresents a number aud is thus cognate with every other 
of the same number. For example, there are less than 
thirty-aix righteous iu the world, beeanse in Isaiah xxx. 18 
“Blessed are all those that wait upon him,” the value of the 
Hebrew word for “uponHim” is thirty-six.no An example of 
Theosophy may be seen in the contention that Zoroaster 
wrote in a mystic language, the surface meaniug being for 
the vulgar, the esoteric or inner meaniug only for the ini- 
tiates. The high position acooided to the dog in Zoroastrian 
scriptures, ( easily and naturally explained from the early 
pastoral conditions ) is interpreted as a description of con- 
science and its workings. The rules for the isolation of a 
woman at certain periods ate said to be based on an oocnlt 
fact that the aura of such a woman is spiritually diseased. 113 

no. Kashf al-Mahjab. p. 367: p. 326. 

111. Farrar : . iSs iis p. soo 113 Dlialla: p. 313, 
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From earl; times hi most leligiona there have heea 
ual; few who have rccoguised that the meaning of the 
sacred sci'ipturee depends in part tipou grammatical under- 
standing of the language, some consideration of their his- 
torical origin and the historical relation of the different 
parte. In all but recent times the prevailing grammatical 
and philological ideas have been unscientific, and the 
“ knowledge ” of biatory chiefly knowledge of traditions, 
without any show of critical jndgment. The attempt to find 
out, by such historical (Including philological) methods, the 
meaning of the sacred texts thomselves, ns characteristically 
modern. The effort is greatly aided by the advances in the 
study of the human mind, psychology. For this has led to 
more careful consideration of the states of mind >vhich the 
writers were trying to express. But this historical and 
psychological method is pursued with due attention to the 
important factors in the other m8thod5.ir4 

The modern attitude agrees with the dogmatic theory of 
interpretation in that it strives for truth not as set down in 
a hook in the terms of u past age but as vital doctrine 
taught continuously by a living society. It is in accord 
with the literal interpretation in so far as it maintains that 
to know the teachings of the saints, philosophers and pro- 
phets as they understood them themselves it is necessary at 
least to find out the plain meanings of the terms they used. 
But for such literal inteipretation it is now recognised that 
the utmost care of scientific study on philological and 
historico-oomparative methods is necessary. The earlier 


114 Distinct from this question oF the exact meaning of the texts is 
thai of the authenticity of the existing texts themselves. This textual 
criticism has made considerable advances chiefly amongst Christian 
scholars for whom it is a definitely recognised subject of study. For 
most other religions only a few isolated scholars have understood the 
importance attaching to the question if the sacred texts are to be treated 
as in any sense authoritative on account of a particular origin. The 
insolubility of so many textual problems must eventually divert the 
attention to the question of the values of the ideas and practices, 
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literal iuterprotation was tai' too afteu Buperfioial and too 
frequently a means for reading into the acripturea the views 
of the individual exponent, or sect. The advanced religious 
thought o£ out day also acknowledges the importaut truth 
underlying much allegorical, symbolical and mystical intepret- 
ntion, that the great prophets and saints of all ages have to 
express themselves through imperfect literary means, using 
the language of their own time to represent truths whieh 
later ages would express in a different manner. The value 
of a coutiuuanee of usage of the old forms of exprosaion as 
symbols is acknorvledged, though it is gtadnnlly becoming 
clear that they must be abandoned when better forms are 
available. There is also an affirmation even more explicit 
and empliatio than ever before, that there are mystical ele- 
ments in religion defying language adequately to represent 
them, which must bo individually experienced to be known 
nnd valued. The modern attitude clnunjiioii' free growth : 
liberal forma of the religious seek the most eouipreheusive 
and consistent religious life and truth. 

No wide-spread religions community has yet .adopted au 
absolutely free oousideration of redigious truth, without any 
arbitrary restriotiuna. In Cbristianity, Judaism, Zoroastri- 
anism, and perhaps also in Japanese Buddhism, a good 
begicniug in this direction has been made. The modern 
method insists on free unrestricted endeavour of the human 
mind to find out religious truth for itself, unbound by 
written or oral traditions of the past or by the dictates of 
any eoolesiastioal or other authority. Eeligioua truth is 
recognised as coming especially through religions experience 
of the present and the past. In the present it is learned 
through immediate contact of men with men, or indirectly 
through books. That from the past comes through the 
traditional doctrines, customs, and emotional atmosphere of 
the religious community and its organisation. The basis of 
all endeavour to understand this religious truth will be 
some iutrospeotion, some psychological examination of one’s 
own religious experience. To this must be added a study 
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of tihe religious Meboty of mankind, or at leasb some mit 
portion of it : otherwise the religious outlook must remain 
narrow. Each religion is coming to be regarded as a- 
particular effort of certain sections of mankind to come to 
a knowledge of the divine and to the best relation with it. 
Each religion is to be understood on a background of the 
general history of religious. The idea of a revelation given, 
once fur all in one or more books is being abandoned for the 
conception of a progressive revelation. As a prominent 
representative of modern Liberal Judaispi has expressed it 
“ In spite of all the terrible difficulties we cling to the view 
that slowly, very slowly, God enlightens and reveals. God 
is the source of goodness and truth. Man, aided hy God, 
duds truth. This truth is never complete. Man grows and 
part of his growth is his gradual, fuller apprehension of 
righteousness and of God. "ns 

A similar attitude has been striving for expression in 
the Christian Churches more definitely since the influence 
of Lessing and Hegsl, Darwin and Spencer began to he felt 
among students of theology. It is seen in Cardinal New- 
man’s " Doctrine of Development ”, in the tendencies of the 
Paris School of Protestant Theology, in the Otto-Priesian- 
Bousset School of Gottingen, in Catholic Modernism, and in 
a multitude of works of individual soholars and preachers 
in the various Christian commuiiitieB.irf> 


115. C. G. Montefiore ; TAv Meaning of Vvogresiive Revelation. 
1914. p. 7 ; see also Outline 0/ Liberal Judaism, 1912 III ; XIII. 

Ilf). All these schools have emphasised the progressive life of the 
spirit in the attainment of religions truth, and have also promoted the 
study of the history of religions as a wider whole o£ which, for them, 
Christianity is the highest achievement. The outstanding names of A. ^ 
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fh» Sourm and Ifaiure of Religiom Truth 


Modern thought is beginning to recognise more explicitly 
what in the religious life through the ages and the forma- 
tion of the sacred scriptures has been implicitly implied, 
that religious truth is obtained through certain definite 
channels. Raligious truth is seen to be concerned with the 
nature of God, the nature of the human soul, and its highest 
life in relation with God. The attainment of this troth in- 
Tolves the effort of man turned in this direction, and it 
implies the action''of God as revealing or manifesting His 
own nature. The definite channels are twofold : i. through 
the world of external nature: ii. through the inner spiritual 
life of men.117 Later ' chapters will show the changes in the 
coarse of development along these channels, from the earliest 
forms of nature-worship to the religions significance of 
modern seienoo, from the primitive jearniogs of the 
soul for help to the highest aspiration of the spirit for 
a compreheuaive good in intimate communion with God. 
Thus all sinoere effort for knowledge, all true knowledge, 
has some religious significance. Not the history of.onepeople, 
not the religious literature of one people, but all should be 
the sources of religious truth. That truth is in essence 
such, that whatever its source, it arouses a response and 
produces some effect in the life of every genuine seeker. 
But not every part of the truth appsals to different men in 
the same manner, or with the same relative degree of 
emphasis. The diverse natures of the snored scriptures 
show that to some a poetic and mystical imagery, to others 
contemplative reflection, to others moral earnestness, 
appeals moat. The Comparative Study of Religions has to 
lead to the recognition of all thesb factors of religious truth 
to the ennobling and enriching of the religious life. 


E. Caird : Evolution of Reli^on, I. 77, says inan can look 
outwards upon the world around him, inwards upon the self within 
him, and upwards to the God above him. 
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NoU on the relation of women to tho^devehyment of 
Migiout Knowledge : 

It is a nobenottby fast that tbongh ¥omeii have been 
actively associated with the life of teligion in the temples, 
and have iprobably in all ages and coantries been more 
generally devoted to religions practices than men they have 
rarely had the position of official teachers or ioterpreters of 
the scriptures. At Delphi they seem to have played a part, 
■real or feigned, of “mediums” through whom the gods spoke.i 
At the time of the Upanishads in India women took a, 
definite part in the discussions. Tet no very prominent ; 
part of any scripture is ascribed to women. In several of 
the great religions they have been admitted as members of 
women’s religious orders, and have assumed generally in 
course of time the posibion of teachers to those younger 
than themselves. But it does not appear that e. g., the 
Buddhist, Jain, aud Ohristian nuns have had any direct 
share in the elaboration of doctrine or of ritual. The most 
direct iufiuence of women on religious ideas and emotions 
has been that of the mystics. Uiranhai, the Hindu mystic 
of Gujerat; Babia and Naflsa, Muslim saints; the Ohristian 
mystics St. Theresa and St. Catherine of Siena with her: 
"The intclligenoo feeds the emotions— who knows most loves 
moat, and he who loves most enjoys most.” and the reputed 
Princess Sumedha of the Buddhist “Psalms of the Sisters,” 
are a few of those who have produced important effects in 
arousing a deeper and a warmer apprehension of the nature 
of religions truth. Some branches of the Christian Ohnreh 
admit women to the position of deaconess, but the functions 
are limited. There are among Unitarians some women 
ministers with identical religious functions as those of men. 
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■Women have no leoognieed ofScee in the public worship or 
teaching of Elndne, Zoroaetriane, Jews, Jaine, Sikhs or 
Mnslims. The absence of women from such functions may 
perhaps be accounted for by the simple fact that their 
attention in all ages and conntriea has be6ip..qentted chiedy 
on the affaire of the home and the rearing' of children. It 
may, however, he due to a peyohologioal disiudlln^fion for 
the type of reflection involved in the formulation pfrjtligiotis 
doctrines. The absence has had its efeef on .the develop- 
ment and the interpretation of religions doctrines. This is 

( seen on the one hand in a maecnline form of theology, in 
which, for example, the goddess is usually but a feeble 
counterpart of the god; or on the other hand in a reaction 
of excessive veneration of the feminine and maternal, as in 
popular forme of Tantrism, Hindu and Buddhist, or in the 
cniti of Oybele, Kwanyin, as also in the adoration of the 
mother of Jesus. An effect may also he seen in the view 
of the Digamber Jains that no woman can as such obtain 
redemption bat must first be re-incarnated as a man. It is 
possible, even probable, that in a not distant future women 
may begin to take a cousoious part in the development of 
teligioue knowledge. What the result will be, it may be 
wiser not to venture to forecnst. 



CHAPTER ir 

SUPBEXATUHAL BEINGS, GOOD AND BAD^ 

Eumun nature ia easoutiollj active, and it is on this 
ground that the moat important factor in religion has boon 
regarded aa the cult. Ncvsiiheleas, tho cult ia largely 
an expression of the re-actions of the human spirit under 
the induence of ita inherent needs and feelings, aroused by 
■what is in some manner objeotive. The charaolet of the 
religious feelings and praotieee is affected by these objeotive 
impressions and ooneeptions. Although there can be no 
real question of psychological priority of the objeotive in 
religion, it hue a certain logical claim to next ooneideration. 

It has not infrequently been maintained that religion 

1. The title o£ this ohuptoi’ is open to mnny obvious objeot- 
ioiis, but it has not been ijossible to find one less objectionable. For 
example, Simple Natiire-worsUip is included in it althoagh it has no 
neoessaiy sapeimatiirsl reference. The term s»iKruaiitral is here to 
be imdoi-stood ui the widest sense. For discussions of the subject of 
this chapter see : Grant Allen ; lienhiim o.f' tlis Mm of Soil. 1897; 
Goblet d'Alviella ; 'Jlie Ooheeptiun 0/ GW 1891; F, B. Jevons ; The 
Idea of God ill ICarly lletiijhiii. Cambridgo; 1910, also Iiilroil to the 
Shlun/ of ReVujioH. 4th. ed. 1908. C. H. Toy; Litroil to the nistory of 
SeligioH. New Tork. 1913. H. Spencer ; Prhiriplee of S/miotoij!/. 1879; 
J. G. Fraser : The Qoldtit Bough. 3rA ed. 1906-11. and JCurig Sistorg 
of the Sinfship 1905. A. Lang ; 2'he Making of Beligitnh IWi 
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bogan Vvith a pnie monotlieiam, wii>b a Tavclalion of tht 
ODe God to the first members of the human rnee,0 and that 
the later forms have been in various waye deviations from 
this. The empirical evidence for such a view is quite 
inadequate and it cannot be pursued far enough baoH> 
KevortheieBs, it is eufUoient to ohallenge any theory of an 
evolution of monotlieiam from a simple original polytheism 
devoid of all impression of unity. On purely psyohologioal 
grounds it is reasonable to maintain that an impression of 
unity was present at the outset of human oonsoious experi- 
ence and has cantianed throughout all stages of its evolution. 
Man’s improsrion of tho ohjeoUva is primarily “ synoptio ". 
■Whatever the objeotiva reality in religion may be, oonsoious 
experieuoe is in some sense a whole. The development of 
religion on the oognitive side is due to an inoreasing 
knowledge of the nature and ground of tho unity and that 
which it contains. While it is important ever to keep in 
mind the power of this p^chological impression of unity, 
its recognition is oonsistout with the theory that oonoeptually 
monotheism has been reached as the rosult of an evolution 
of thought. That God may he ever in relation with the 
world dees not enable us to say a priori how he would 
manifest himself at different levels of human development.^ 

3. The idea of such a primitire rerolation is suggested ia tho 
-Hebrew scripture Gemtilif; tho later idolatry and worship o{ 

, false " gods is represented as a demtion from this original kuow- 
' ledge of God. Dr. John Boss ; The Heligion of Qhitia. Ediu. 1906 
, seems to consider monotheism as the primitive religion of the Chinese, 

. Dr. Flinders Petrie : Ths JUlighn of AnoUni Egypt p, A, says 
Whenever we can trace polytheism back to its earliest stages we 
' find that it results from combinations of monotheism 
i 3. Though from the standpoint of the philosophy of rel^fion, it 

might be maintained that Nature as thus objective in Nature worship 
is a mode of revelation of a supreme spirit, to the primitive .miud the 
impression is of tho impersonal type, snoh as in phrases like: It rains; 
it snows. " It ” attracts in daylig^it and warmth, repels, in datkneM, 
lightning, fmd stoim, 
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The earliest Corm o£ religion cannot ¥e scientiBcallj 
known : it can only be eurmised from traces of the snrvival 
of its most prominent features in more advanced stages. 
The simplest religion had probably for immediate objective 
the world of Nature, at what might be termed "the percept- 
ual level As a fact of immediate experience in all ages 
of human history Nature has aroused feelings of joy and 
misery, hope and fear, awe and dependence. Nature worship, 
present in religion at moat levels, is predominant even per- 
chance alone in the earliest rdigion, which may be called 
Simple Nature-worship.'* Here -there is no conception of a 
spirit or power beyond the immediate impression; Simple 
Natnre-worship is solely the immediate impression and the 
eubjective response to it, with any acts, such as prostration,! 
to which this may lead. 

In the earliest religions known to ns the unity of 
Nature® is already differentiated into heaven and earth. 
'With each dawn these ace distingnished, the one into the 
bright sky, the other, though remaining still the sombre 
earth, was the object of attention in the efforts tor food. 
It is not difidcnlt to sec how the sky, physically above^ bad 

4. This oorroaponds largol; with what Di. Marott ; The 
Thmhald oj Hdii/ion. 1909 has termed '• Pre-animiam The term 
'* Simple Nature-woraliip ” tinpUee a more definite content. 

b. The whole here meant includee both elu'th and heaven as a 
physical ahity. The supremaoy of the heaven most booh have been 
felt. Then Dr, Caird’e statement Evolutmi a/ Udisimi vol. i. 26b, 
would apply : “ The physical univorsaliem of the he.avons, if we may 
nse the expression, is thns the filet form in which the idea of a uni. 
versal god, a god who ie above, though not ae yet exclusive of all 
others, presents itself to the spirit of man. ” Oompai'o MnxHuUer t 
Natural Retigmi. p. 141. It is interesting to note Bdkiii'e remark ; 
Rdigian in China : p. 29 that it Booms as though the apirita of 
Heaven and Earth wore first -yorshipped together and only later 
separately. Of. p. 18, tire declaration of . the . drat Mahohu 
emperor: “ I, the eon of heaven, of the Great Pure dynasty, 
hiunbly as a subject dare to moke an annonucemcnt tclnpcriil 
Bsaven and Screreiga Barth, . 
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and retained a character of domination. Compared with 
the earth it has in appearance little diffevontiatioa and 
preserves what may be termed a “ unitariness. ” China 
still has its Altar of Heaven and its Altar of Bartli. The 
original meaning- of T’ian appears to have been “ sky " 
and Shangti, “ Lord of the sky. ” In the Canon of Poetry 
we have the expression : “ 0 then distant god in the 
Hue. Dyaus Pitar ( the heavenly father ) and Prithivi 
( the earth ) ate snng of in six hymns of the Rig Veda 
as the parents of god^s and men. Thus sings the bard ; 

" As priest with solenm rites and adorations I worship 
Heaven and Earth, the high and holy. 

To them, great parents of the gods, have sages of 
anoient time, singing, assigned precedence. 

With newest hymns set in the seat of Order, thoss 
two piirents, born before all others, 

Come, Heaven and 'Earth, with the celestial people, 
hither to us, for strong is your protection . 

Yea, Heaven and Barth, yo hold in your possession 
full many a treasure for tho liberal giver. 

Grant us the wealth which comes in free abunJaiico. 
Preserve ua evermore, ye gods, with blessings, 

The Persians said Herodotus “ climb the highest mountain 
and saorifioo to, Zeus, by which name they call the whole 
circle of the sky, “ Maci-olrins states tho Cretans call 
the day Zeus. ” 

In Babylonia Anshar was the god of the upper all' 
and Kishar the goddess of the lower all. The Egyptian 
Nut (heaven) had a counterpart, Seb (eailli). The chief, 

6. Giles : .Coiifliciamm mul iU Jiimh p. 20. 

7. Rig Teds VII. 53. See Hymns if 60 VI 70. Cf, J, H. 
Moulton : Earlt/ Jteligiotis Foetry afFneia. Ciimbridge p, 36. The 
Aryans presumably worshipped mother earth... ihey seem to hare 
created a special appelation for the. Earth spirit, Araraaiti, ccoupy- 
ing, a promineut. position in. the Qathas and after. 

8. Cook i Zm p. 9. p Jfi, 
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doity o£ the Shinto pantheon is desoribecl as “ the Heaven 
illuminating great deity.® ” In oil these the transition to a 
stage beyond mere Natnre-worship is apparent, in a 
suggestion of the auimistie level of distinguishing the god 
from the immediate physical impression. The transition is 
expressed clearly in the statement; “At the first both Zens 
and Jupiter were the sky: at the last both wore the 
sky god. “10. 

The duad oE heaven and earth in somo oirouffistancos 
ga,vo place to a triad.i Thus in Babylonia Ann the god 
oE heaven was assooiatod with Enlil of Bel, the god of 
earth and air, and £a, the god of water on and beneath 
tlie earth. To Zeus, the sky god, came to be added 
Poseidon oE the earth, and Hades, ruler o£ the nether realm. 
Similarly the Vedio deities were classified in three groups, 
in llie sky above, in the atmosphere, and on the earth beneath. 

The brightness of the day associated more definitely 
with joy and human activities must from the earliest times 
have been associated with the brilliant disk of the sun 
whose appearanoe above the horizon, heralded by the dawn, 
brought with it the light. Thus it became the central 
object differentiated in the “ upper all ” which dominated 
men. It would be diflScult to over-estimate the part the 
sun, and symbolism conneoted with it, have played in 
religion. Hindus turn in prayer towards tlw morning eun. 
The Homan soldiers of Vespasian saluted the rising sun; The 
North West Amazons, venerate the snn as a great sympath- 
etic spirit and the moon as bis wife. Amongst the peoples 

t, Ohihua, : Ideals of f/ie EaalWWp, 26. 

10. Cook: Zeus p. 3u. Cf. Ifihougi I. p. 41. Tho'sun 
goddess is sometimes treated outliropomorpliically, sometimes 
ns tire sun itself. -Also Muir : Sansh'U Tessts : Y. 

11. Cf. J. E. Carpenter ; Comparative Beligion. London p. 
109. In this I am inclined to agree with Dr. J.istrow: RtUgiom 
of Ilabt/louia ami Assyria, Boston 1898 that in such gi-onping 
we have an effect of priestly systematisation, 
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I Mexico and Feta " the eun was generally associated with 
he moon as spouse, and they were called grandfather and 
jrandmother. Even amongst the Homans for whom 
the climate was not so hot as to suggest placation of the 
sun, nor so rainy and cloudy as to compel them to pray 
for his aid ” " the sun soon reached the position of an 
intelligent power offering himself, as it we were, to the . 
Stoics for recognition as their Benson or Soul of the world 
instead of Zeus or Jupiter, It was still a fat oiy from 
this to tlie Sol Invietus of the later empire, who is creator 
and saviour of mnu, vi personal god in a sense which could 
hardly he admitted by the Stoics. ^ ® So in Phoeniqia 
“When a drought befell, they stretched their hands to 
hmven towards tho sun: for he was the one god that 
they worshipped, as lord of heaven calling him Beelsamen, 
which signifies " lord of Heaven ” among the Phoenicians 
or Zeus among the Greeks, 

12. A. Hoville : Tkt Religiom of Mexico and Perv. tondoa 
1884. p. 35. 

13. tV.lVardo l’owler:®)iaa« Weo of Deitv-hoaim 1011 pp.68-9. 

U, Cook; Zeus 71 . 191. quoting EuBebios. In painting 

Zeus ia represeateJ with a bins nimbus, or with a globs 
at bis feet, or wrapped round with a blue jnnatlo, whioh 
come to be spangled with golden stars. ( Cook Zeus. pji. 32, ; 5B. ) 
(Compare kingly robes. ) Sri Krishna is also represented in Indian 
painting us blue, thus suggesting a similar sky reference in 
origin. It is suggestire also that both Mithra and Yanina two 
prominent Yedie deities ate associated with the eky. To Agni 
who may be regarded as the ana of heaven and earth and as 
the sacred fire of sun, of lightning, and fire on earth, are address, 
ed more than two hundred hymns in the Big Veda. Vishnu, 
of whom Krislina is an amlar was probably of solar origin. 
Snrya is the snn, and even Prajspati has been regarded as the 
sun god. 

Goblet d'AIviella: i’/ie Migration of SpmioU 1894 indicates 
how widespread is the use ef the srastika or ganunadion, and 
ahowa ( 51 .) that it. is. '.'a symbolical representation of solar 

movement”. The branohea ore rays in motion, a symbol of 
prosperity, fecundity and .'hleiriDg, The wheel that, oeeure 10 





T7ts Altar of Hea^oen, Fekin 
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San worship maj ba oonsidered as having reaohed its 
highest expression in the monoiheisBc reformation oi religion 
•in Egypt under Amanophie IV. The god Re or Ea-Horni 
is evidently solar. Yet in the reformed religion every 
■personal representation of the deity was rejected. “Worship 
was paid soiely to the visible light giving sun ”1® The 
religions sentiments gathered in this worship are expressed 
in the following extraots from a hymn to the Snn ns 
sapteme: 

Thou appearest resplendent on the horizon of the 
heavens, thon living son, who was the first to live ..Thou 
art beantifnl and great, radiant, high above the earth. ..Thou 
art Re. ..then subdnest them with thy love. Thon art far 
off, yet thy beams are upon the enrtli... 

...Early in the morning thon arisast on the horizon, 

freqaeatl)’, as e. g. the wheel ol Ixion, or in Hindu and Bud- 
dhist iconography probably bad original solar referoacs. So siso 
had the widespread use of the halo of light (represented ss 
golden) for beings saint-like or divine in chainctcr. The crown 
of royalty is undoubtedly connected with the olaiin of Idngs 
to have been descended from the sun, c. g, tlie kings of Egypt 
from Bo or Homs. Tlic Emperors of Japan also claimed descent 
from the sun goddess. Dr. Cook; Z^its p. 18G says some philo- 
sophical writers, e. g. the emperor Julian identify Zeus with the 
sun, but this may be due to a synoi’etol identification with Sera- 
pis and Mitlir.as. Yet ( p, 195 ) “ if it must be .idmitted that the 
Greeks did not directly identify Zeus, their sky god, witli the 
sun, it can hardly be denied, that indirectly Zeus was connected 
with solar phenomena. " Serapis and Mithras under Chaldean in- 
fluence came to be regarded as the sun. The Mexicans called 
themselves " the children of the snn ", which was the god por exctU- 
sacs ; A. Reville : Bsh'gia7iB qf Slexico and Peru. 1884. It is the duty 
of every Toda to salute the sun every moniing whan first he leaves 
his hut : 'W. B. Sivers : 27i« Todat. 1906. Sun worship was probably 
common in pre-Ohristian Gaul : C. Benol •. Lei Seligiom <Ie la Gaule 
amiit le Chriitmimmi. See also C. F. Oldham; The Sun and the 
Serpent. 1905, 

}5 Steindoi'fC:2'/ie_ifel<yio)iofAMRt£'pij>Cl90!i p.'63, 
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and BliineBt as the snn by day. Datkness flies when thou 
dost shed thy rays. l|he inhabitants oli Egypt are jqyoui: 
they awaken, stand upon their feet when thou hast raised 
thyself.. .The whole land sets to its work. , , , 

All the flocks are' content in their pastures. Trees and 
herbs become green, the birds flutter in their nests, and lift 
their wings to praise thee. ^ 

Ships sail down stream, and likewise up stream.; 
every way openeth when thou arisest. The fish in the river 
leap ,up before thy face; thy rays penetrate to tlio depths 
of the waters. r 

Thou who dost form boys in the women and their 
seed in men; thou oausest the son to live In tlie womb of 
his mother, thou who dost qniet him that he cry not, thoy 
nurse within the womb. 

Thou who dost give breath to provide life tor all his 
funotions, when he comes forth from the womb... on the day 
of his birth, thou openeat his mouth and he speaks; thou 
providest whatever he needs. 

The chick in the egg chirps within the shell. ..Thou 
givest it air therein, that it may live. ..It comes forth from 
the egg to ohirp...It goes forth on its feet when it ooraes 
forth. 

How much it is that then hast done !,..Thou oreateat 
the earth after thy will, thou alone, with mankind... and 
everything that is on earth... 

...0 discriminator, thou dost discriminate between the 
nations. 

Then formest the Nile in the depths, and leadest it 
forth according to the pleasure that it may provide for 
mankind. 

All distant lands whose maintenance thon dost pro- 
vide.. .How oRoellent are thy decrees, thou Lord of Etornityli® 

1C. Quoted tom A. Erman; A Jlttiidka/f u/i/ie 
gelipioii. 19 W. ; ;;; 
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On the otbor hand it is jntBresting to note that th? 
moon deity sooms to have heon more prominent among the 
nomndio peoples oE Arabia and adjacent countries since the 
snn made travel by day impossible. Sbamash, the sun deity, 
patron . o£ Lai-sa and Sippar, oven camo to be regarded as 
the son o£ the .moon god.iv 

The impres,sion oE the sky and o£ the sun was in 
some sense oontinumisly present in most o£ the waking hours, 
the iininedinie needs, chioEly physical, directed the attention 
to, particular objects oE the “ lower all ”, the earHi. The 
benoficial, like rivers and sources o£ watpr; and the curious, 
like .strange stones; the awo inspiring, like the mighty 
tree, aroused Eeelings and atlitndes o£ respiect. The impres- 
sion o£ power played a leading pari This as found, for 
oxiunple, in the “ fire ” or “ spirit " of tho bull or tliQ 
elephant has oduio to ho termed J/aiMt.is It would bo well 
to use tlio term in the widest sense, applying it to ' thd 
toroo in the wind, in rushing water, in great loaders and 
so on. Among the Romans the divine is essentially numen, 
or nutiiina, ' “ Its seenis impossiblo that the Roman should 
have hedn able to throw ’ off entirely the idett' oE o' poweii 
iiianlEdsting itselE in tho universe-a power, fovcoEul, ' living,' 
full o£ will.'” "The Roman deities wore not personal ones, 

hut funotiohal forces 'bE'ilaturo.,.”i " 

. Powers express themselves imd make themselves 
most evident in movomenti The human experieneed an 
inPer power tlirongh which he moved, and in varions ways,' 

17.' The ‘ ayinbol "of the crescent of tW nioon 'viclely 'nSed'' 

aiaoiigat' MuaUms'liha -iVo religions sigujlToance -iimay- perhaps^ 

• be assoeiatod with an earlier rovevenco of their f oref ai^iera. ^ 

■ ■ 18. For a, diao.ussiou of tho term Mauiv see Mayett. op cit. and 
for its origin sec Coddvingfou The ^fehvmhnfi. 1SQI., 

111. tV-irde Fowler: ^oi>cit. pp. 47, See' ivlao' C. Bailey: 
The-Udh/io/i ofAw'icnt Jium. \9i)7. p, I'i. “Tho clmmteriatie apella- 
tiou of a cliviuo spirit ill the oldest stratum of Roman religion ia; 
not den* & god, hut rather ’i«)wor : ho booomea yrhen he 

obtains a name and is on the way to aoquiriugia dohuhe personality/* 
B 
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( to be coneidored in a later ohapter ), there arose ejplloit 
consciousness of an Inner or psychical life. The stage of 
Animism was thus reached. The moving sun, rivers, trees, 
animals, almost all at least that moved was believed to 
possess an inner power and an inner life in greater or less 
degree like that of man. The Snmorians and early Baby-< 
lonians believed that all animate and oven inanimate objects 
bad %i or spirit. The worship at springs in Italy was 
assooialod with a deity i'ons. The ancient Semites 
considered trees, stones, and wells to be inhabited by 
spiritB,« 0 ];}]e villa'ge deities of India are assooiated with 
the main objects of village life.s^ 

Migion from the earliest times hos been largely 
sooial. In its chief roliglous acts the tribe acted as one. 
The dependence of a tribe on a particular aspect of Nature, 
e. g. a river, led to its becoming the oentra of religious 
beliefs, and its spirit tended to beoome the looal or tribal 
deity. Osiris was originally the god or spirit of the . Nile; 
Eo, the patron deity of Eridn, was the spirit of the Persiaa 
Gulf. So also there were gods of the soil. The Assyrian 
Naaman, who thought himself cured by the god of Israel, 
seems to have conceived Jabweh ns conneoted with the soil 
of that land : “ And Naaman said.,. I pray thee let there 
be given to thy servant two mules burden of earth, for 
tby servant will henoctoith offer neither burnt offering nor 
saori&ce unto other gods but unto the Lord, "su The leaders 
of invading armies used to make offerings to propitiate the 
gods of tlie soil, as did Cyrus and Alexander. to the gods 
of Babylonia. 

The normal progress of language and simple reflection , 
led to the spirits of Animism becoming in many instances 

20. See W. Soberbaon Smith; Thi iJeJijfion of the Semiiti. 
19U ed. 

21. See Whitehead: The VUjafe Gotti of South luilia, 

gs.ff Smiv.n. 
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spirits o£ olassas o£ objacta or o£ £ancUon8 or coaditions,!® 
It is thus with the excellent example quoted by Dr. Jevons ; 
the dA indigites ol ancient Italy, “ Over everything man 
did or suffered from his birth to his death one o£ these 
gods or goddesses presided. IChs Deus Yagitanns opened 
the lips of the new-'bom infant, when it nttercd its first 
cty: the Pea Ossipago made the growing child’s bones 
stoat and strong ‘ the Dens Locntins made it speak olearly,. 
the goddess Viriplaea restored harmony between the husband 
and wife who had quarrelled, the Dea Orbona closed a 
man’s eyes at death Or again: “ ^he Prime ministei* 
o£ a friendly state eoming to visit a prince ( in China ) 
who was ill said : The spirits of the hills and streams 
are saorrfioed to in times of fiood, drought and pestHence. 
The spirits of the sun, moon, and stars, are sacrificed to 
on the unseasonable occurences of snow, hoar trosA wind 
or rain. Your Highness must bo suffering from something 
connected with your out-goings or your in-comings, your 
food, with your griefs or joys. What can the spirits of th* 
mountains or the stars have to do with it ? » Although, 

as in this last quotation, the great Nature powers have 
had partibular functions asoribed to them, and were often also 
regarded as local or tribal deities, a distinotion sbonid be 
made between them and minor deities which have generally 
remained limited to mote proscribed spheres of influence. The 

23 . ’Distinction ought to bo mods betwoon Simple and what 
may bo called Functional Animism. For the former the same spirit; 
is alwaj'B' present in the partiouhiT object; for the latter one spir- 
it is manifeatiug itself wherever a iiarticnhir function is , being 
performed or effect produced, The theoretical belief called Aniniisin 
( or even Theism ) is not in itaelf religious; religion is present only 
when ah. altitude of trust, suppIioaSon, and awe, is felt towards one 
or more spirits eoneeived aa able to produce good or harm. 

24. Idea nf Olid etc, p. 51. See also F, Granger; Thff 
Wmliip 0 / tli‘ Romans. 1885 p. 93 quoting Pliny, 

25. Olios; CahfscMWisB eta j'lSr-Si 
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two may be desoribed tis tht great Niitara powers and' 
departmental spirits respectively. 

One of the most ■■rignifleaut foima of Mani was 
experienced in the strong and valiant leaders in battle who 
also maintained order in the tribo. Tlio attitude inspired 
by the tribal ruler was similar to that called forth by the 
great forces of Nature, but he could malio hie power more 
intelligibly felt. Even in his lifotitno treated as different 
from ordinary men, after death in times of danger men 
‘ called tor his aid. The effect of legend . and distance oii 
time helped in their idealisation. Such may^ have had a 
deeper toot in the Greek mind than the cult of the great 
powers of Nature. “ It is ■ significant that their general 
name for God comes from this side. For tlceos ( dwms 
of. Latin fegtus and especially- /eroJis-ghoBtly ) meant 
originally , ghost : theoi patrileoi ancestral spirits, is a 
phrase which retains the most ancient meaning of the 
word, "so The possession of Mana and the power to bring 
pence, to instill fear by the punishment of, individuals, led 
to the asoription of divine character tc kings. The emperors 
of China and Japan have been “ sons of heaven. " . Not 
only did the Greeks regard Alexander ae a god, but " hi^ 
expression and oast of featuvescame to affect the scalptiireof; 
bis age even in the representations-of the gods thom5elveB,"a 7 
This Inst phrase is agDificaut in suggesting the 
''fusion of two tendencies ; the idealisation of men and the 
humanisation of the gods.- With- the - attitude of Animism 
there has been n corresponding development of the ideas formed 
of the soul in‘ man and' of the inner powers in the gods. 
Thus repiesenting gods' in, forms like their own, men wei^ 
easily led to ascribe a status, like that of the gods to sdind 
men. Not merely were kings considered as gods, hut god? 
as having been eartldy kings : in this way nieu expressed a 

26. Moulton; Jiarlji Edigiom FwH'^ (;(' the Pmiam jh Wi 
IlI.EiA. GtU'ilucT! op. cii.' 
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feeling of kinship and a dose relationship with the gods. 
“ The Egyptians say also th.-it hesiclea haavoaly gods there 
were others called eaithly gods, who were born mortals, and 
who acquired immortality by their great intelligence and 
the services they rendered the human race. Several of 
them reigned in Egypt, The snn was the first king of the 

Egyptians then Saturn reigned and gave birth to Osiris 

and Isis, who having themselves attained royalty ameliorated 
Booial life by their benofioenoe. '’^a 

Altbongb the synoptic aspect of physical Nature, and 
the felt unily of consciousness, persistently kept at least, 
as a back ground a sense of predominant unity, experience 
of the multiplicity of powers affecting human life was the 
psychological basis of Polytheism. Polytheisms grew up 
out of the varied elements to which we have referred ; the 
great Nature powers, the departmental spirits, idealised 
human beings. The growth in consciousness of personal 
individuality, as distinct from tribal individuality had its 

'28. A Moret: In Me Time of the Pliaroahit, 1001. iiuotiug 
Diodorus 1. xxvi, 10. 

• Wardo "Fowler ; i>. B8 ssays “ The cloifica-tiou of 

iho dead Augustus was not merely official act, but a genniae coiifcasiou 
of devotion towai'ds ono who had wrought great thiugs for* tho world 
and proclaimed a goaiiel of peace and glad tidinga". On the other 
hand ( p. 212 ) " Thero^i^'little sign of any real interest .taken in the 
cult of Ceaaai' by contemporaries. Nor does the next age show any 
interest in it”. Nevertheless J.B. Carter j The UeVKjiovis Life 
cwd Rome 1020 p. 70 says emperor worslxip “ was in a bcuso the only 
universal form of religion in the Romn empire”. J.P. Mhluffy : Gneh 
18'J7 p. 244 says that before iK)0 B. C. overy Hcllonistic 
kinghsid begun to assert his own divinity. In the Japanese iViAonjii 
II pp 198 and 210 wo have the phrases ** tho emperor who rules as a 
god iuoernate”, and the god incarnate, the emperor Tnmato Neko”, 
Babylon deified her kings after Nippur w-aft annexed Hammurabi. 
L. W. King; ]lintur}f of lioJoRoii, .p. 2(Xi. ' Dr. Caird; Leohttiun of' 
Jielhjmi T. p. 2.-i5). tbnnght that in tho. innjtn'ity of cases a bebig 
Reverenced as a god in aiioestoi' worship is, not conceived as a god 
because ho' ia uu auoestoi', but as nncMtor bticaiASC he is a god, 
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conntorpai't in the oonoeptions o£ the distinct individuality 
o£ objective powers in religion. It is, however, of import- 
anoe to remember that except when a deity came to 
OBOupy the chief place in practical reiigion the attributes 
ascribed to him (her) were rarely those o£ supreme power. 
The so-called gods o£ Polytheism are more correctly thought 
o£ as so many supernatural q)irits. Psychologically it seems 
almost inevitable that in religions practice a people or an 
individual should treat one deity as greater or more favour* 
able than all the rest. Although others were admitted and 
occasionally approadhed for particular purposes, for the 
eeeential religious life one would displace all the others. 
The development from Polyiheism k a practical more than 
a theoretical process. Noverthdess, fhought had an import- 
ant part in the development. In a^ordanco with that 
earliest predominance of the sky an^the sun, one god 
becoming recognised as supreme, theotliers are snbordinated 
to him, This may be as when Zeus became regarded as a 
monaroli.on Olympus; or even more, as the father of gods 
and men. Or the systeinailsation takes the form of the 
family, as when Hera is the wife of Zens, Apollo his son, 
Athena bis daughter, Poseidon and Hades bis brothers. Conflict 
of people with people not only tended to strengthen the faith 
of the conquerors in their gods, but led not infrequently also 
to their supremacy in the pantheon of the conquered, and 
.the fusions of peoples led to a systematisation of the deities. 
iMardnk from being a comparatively obsoore city god of 
I Babylon underwent transformation in jiroportion to the oity's 
' limportanoe.* ® in early limes the Hebrews looked on Jahweh 
tis their speoiai national god, and ho is represented as saying 
They have forsaken me and have worshipped Ashtoreth, 
the god of the Zidonians, Chemosh, the god of Moab, 

29. See L. W. King; Hutory of Babylon, p. 194; also B. 

. liT. Bogers; Jteligm of Babylonia, ami Aagyria, 1908. pp. 53, 56, 
73, 82, 
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HUcom, the god o£ the children of Amon o The asBOcintion 
o£ gods and goddeeaes in groups may frequently have had 
a political oauso- That Osiris, Isis and Horns are found 
together on Egyptian monuments, Horua being represented 
as a child in the arms of Isia accompanying Osiris, 
may be due to a political alliance and fusion of peoples 
against a common enemy, the worahippers of Set.^i Not 
merely have conquered accepted the deities of the conquerors, 
as the Dravidians in India accepted those of the Aryans, 
but the reverse rras also the case; much of the goddess 
worship, as probably also such g'^ds as Ganesha and 
Ennuman being originally Drnvidinn. 

Two correlated tendencies load in the development 
of Anthropomorphism; tho making of legends and 
myths and the making of images. In the making 
of images we find also the Theriomorphio tendonoy, 
due largely to the impression of tho Mana of the beast 
represented. It may possibly have also a tolemistio signi- 
fioanoe. In any case it is only tronsitioniil, Colossal figures 
half lion half man and winged, guarded the gate of the 
palace of Nineveh, and there is an inscription of Asarhaddon: 

May the graeioos bull god and lion god ever dwell in 
in that palace, protecting tho path of my royalty."®* The 
Egyptian Homs was represented with the head of a hawk, 
as the Indian Ganesha with the head of an elephant. One 
example is known from Greece: the horse-headed Demeter , 
of Fhigolia. In the development of anthropumorphio 
images there is the effect of the religions feelings trying 
through art to obtain a presentation of a divine figure more ' 
in accordance with the inner needs of the soul. As moat 
individuals are easily affooted through the visible the artistic 

SO. 1 Kmpa xi. 33. 

31. So Dr. riinders Pofrio: llfUghn tif Aiicifiii Em/pl. pp. 

40-41. 

cf, L, E, PnrneU; Greect ani Mlj/ldit, p. 5?. 
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development o£ the image has had its effects on their 
religious attitude. A relief sliows Sliama&h enthroned inspirr 
ing Hnmtnurahi. A sonlptnre in the Lmivi e roprosonte Mithras 
as a man slaying a bull. Anlliroponiorphism 1ms ilominated 
the popular religion amongst ilia Hindus. The statue of 
Aphrodite, at Cnidus in tlio 4th oeutuiy is said 
to have inspired n personal passion: “ The beautifnl idol 
was cherished beeansa it . oonid arouse the enthiiskstie 
affection of a sensitive people, and could bring them to the 
^very presenea of a friendly divine person 3 And something 
similar might perhaps he said of the images of Krishna, of 
Vithoba of Pandapur, and others in India. 

The close relation between the, image and idea of the 
god in its best form .may be seen in the following descrip- 
tion of Zeus : “ The atrengb'h of the form and its . imposing, 
proportions show the power to ralo and the king; the 
gentle and amiable oharaotor sliows the father, and his oare; 
the majesly and severity sliow the god of the oity and of 
law; and of the kinship of men and gods the similarity of 
their shape was a symbol. Hia protective fiiendship- of 
suppliants and strangers and fugitives and such like is seen 
in his kindliness, and his evident gDntlone.ss and goodoessi. 
And an image of the giver of po.ssessioDS and liarvesji is, 
seen in the simplicity and magnanimity displayed in his form,' 
He seams just like one who would give and be goneroas 
of good things, "3^ 

33. E. A.,. Gardner: op. cit. 

34. Ibid : The use of images lias ' often he'd a marked' 
affeet espeeiiUly in the soeiol - development- of- n religion.. "Hr 
may..a!ud.t9'..be a. stage in the .evolution : of ' religionl The level of; 
Uature-worship is really non-personal; the nnthropomorphio stage in: 
which images ai'emado indicaies a closer personal religion between, 
man and what is beyond him; bnt with. the. attainment of a more' 
inward apiritnal attaohmont, hnag^ are nnneoosaary. If on the one 

^httud they may hare hiudei-ed the attainment of a purely Spiritual 
conception, on the other they luive helped in the elevation of religious, 
sentimeutasd in drawing men to leliglom Thtia .QuintiUnn .wrote ; 




<f.s Jfcligio^f^ t^yut^bula 
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In consiilevntion oE their continnod use in HindniBra, 
reforenoa may be made here, incidentally, to sex symbols as 
images. This was probably originally related with the 
intensity oE Eeelings experioneed* “ in the sex act, tending 
thus to an attitude oE awe with regard to the male organ. 
So, Eurther, inystorionsly tlirough the female, human and 
infra-human, oaine new beings. The development of sex 
morality has led amongst many peoples to the suppression 
o£ forms of roprasont.ation of these mysterious powers, hut 
Hindu thought has idealised them as emblems o£ the genera- 
tive powers o£ the universe. Snch an ’idea oE the world 
as procreated is found in the mythology of Shintoism, and 
is interesting in its reference to the pillar : “ The two 
deities having descended on Onogoro-jima created there 
an eight-fathom house with an august central pillar. 
Then leanagi addressed Izanami saying ; ‘ How is thy body 
formed ? ’ Izanami replied : ‘ My body is completely formed 
except one part which is incomplete.’ Then Izanagi said, 
< My body is completely formed and there is one pert which 
is superfluous. Suppose that we supplement that which is 

" Tho bo.auty of the statue even made some addition to the re- 
ceived relisdoii, " E. A, Giirdner : iliiiJ. Hindus and Buddhists 
make the most gensi'al use of images in religion, Jains have 
images of tlie Tirtluuikaras, and in some temples also of a god- 
dess. The .Tews were forbidden to make images of the divine 
being, and iu this they are followed by the Muslims. Christiana 
avoid nuiking iimiges of God the Father, but the use of images 
ut Jesus, of his mothei', aud the saints is eommon. Probably 
under the influence uf Islam, the Sikhs have no images in theiz* 
temples, but the Graubh Saliib is treated with a simiLar rcverence- 
Possibly from tho same influence nun-idolatrous sects arose among 
tho Jains, led byLoukain 1408. It ma,ybe pointed out, as by A, 
Davidson: The TlmUnju (f llte Old Teshuaeat lOU p. 71. that the 
Mosaic eommaudment. Exodus xx, does nut say that God has no 
form but forbids any attempt to represent God in material form. 

05. Compare the attitude towards the sacred Soma, evidenfly 
an intoxicating drink, 

' 0 
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inoomploto in tlieo witli that which is snperflnoua in me 
and thereby create lands’. Izannmi replied: ‘ It is well, ' 
Then Izanagi said, ‘ Let me and thee go rotind the heavenly 
angnst pillar, and having met at the other side, let us 
beoome united in wodloofc. ’ Tliis being agreed to, he 
said ; ‘ Do thou go round the left and I will go round the 
right.’ When they had gone round, Izanami spoke first 
and exolaimed : ‘ How delightful ! I have met a lovely 
youtli, ’ lisanagi then said : ‘ How delightful ! I have met 
a lovely maiden ” 3 e 

A factor which has had, has, and must continue to 
have an influence in tho monotheistic view of the world is 
the aspect of regularity and order in experience. In the 
Big Veda® 7 the reality of order in Nature and the moral 
life, associated with the gods, is expressed by the term 
nta. It is seen for example in the regular reonrrenoe of 
the dawn : “ Dawn is obedient to the reign of law eternal.” 
Agni is ritapa, the protector of rita. Mitra and Varuna 
*' are true to law, born in law, strengtheners of law and 
halers of falsehood. ” “ Mighty through law, Adilyas, is 
your greatness. " ” Agni and Varuna speak of truth... 
thinking on order, as the guards of order, ” Similarly the 
use of tho term As/io^a in the Zoroastrian Gatkaa. And Lao 

3G. Sae 'VY. Gr. Aahtoii : ■ 1905. p. 89. Images of the 

Ibigam and yotti aro fonnd in all parts of India, ofieii being the 
central object in Shaivite temples. Dr. T. Eichard in liis edition 
of Guide to Biulilkohood Shungahai 1907 gives a picture of convent* 
ionalised forms “ fonnd in moat Buddhist temples in Cliina. " The 
Tantrio forms of Buddhism and Hinduism are associated largely 
.with, the idea of the nrnscnline and feminine in their relationship. 
This subject has been djscussed'sympatbeticolly in the works edited 
by A. Avalon ; who even goes so far as to say : “ Mediaeval Hin- 
duism ( to use a convenient if somewhat vague term ) was, as its 
successor, modern Indian orthodoxy is, hvrgely Tautrik 
- of TaiUra 1914. 1, preface. 

37. Bg Veda 1. 128. IS j YU, G6. 13 j H. 27. 8 

38. L. H. Mills : iore of the Aveita . p. 77 ; “It is ia a \v6r4 
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Tan’s use of the term Tao is apparently associated' with 
a recognition of a principle of unfailing regularity in the 
universe, which is to be considered fundamental at least in 
ihe later Taoism.®® So also righteousness and peace in 
Shintoism is in following the “ way of the gods, " which 
is certainly conceived as one of order.*® The influence of 
Stoicism on religion, and its own virtue as a substitute, 
lay chiefly in its recognition of a universal order.* Not 
merely the observed regularity of Nature has tended thus 
to emphasise the fact of nnity, and so to a transeendenoe 
of polytheistic eonoeptions, but also the felt unity of the 
social group in relation to its highest ruler, this as experi- 
enced in communal religious practices and in the development 
of" social custom and the elements of law. It is on this 
ethical side that the fundamental attitude of monotheism' 
has first gained wide personal acceptance. 

The transcendence of Polytheism in Gtreeoe was pro- 
bably due more to the ethical teachings of philosophers 
and poets than to metaphysical reHeotion. There is little 
evidence of religious prophet or saint. The gods of the 

hia rightoonaneas when he thinka, his bath when he apeoka, his 
justice iiiliis deeds. 

30. Lionel G-ilea ; T(UH«t Teaclilnu^ 1912. c£ also E. H. Parker : 
Studies m Chinese Bdigiou. 1910. p. 19, etc. And Edkins : op citi 
p. 53 saya “ The Tniddle-aae Chineae philoaopherB, about the time of 
the European Schoglmeu— iu their hands Providence is nothing but 
the spontaneous action of law. ” 

40. So, in comparatively modern times, ithas been maintained 
that Shinto is’ thus superior (to other religions, because it needs no 
coda of morals. 

41. E. Zeller ; Stoics, EfikureaM, and Sce2itks 1 892. p. 159 ; also 
p. 171 ( whei’e refei'ences are given ) “ When regarded .as the ground-* 
work of iiatm-al formations, this primary Being, or general law is 
called Nature; but when it appears as the cimso of the orderly ai*- 
rangement and developmout of the world, it ia known as Providence; 
or in popular hinguage it is called Zeus, or the will of Zeus; and in 
thla souse itia said that uothing happous without tho will of Zouit'’ 
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Homeric pantheon had superior power, were iuitnortal, with 
the beauty o£ youth, yet they had their disputes and con- 
tliets. In the tragedies o£ Aesohylas it may be seen that 
an interest in moral questions was taking the place o£ that 
in stories o£ the adventures o£ the gods. And the basic 
principle o£ the attitude o£ Euripides is expressed in his 
verse : ” I£ the gods do aught that is base, then they are 
not gods. The iriluence oE Socrates and hisohie£ sue- 
oessors in philosophy in Greece seems to have been mainly 
ethical.^® So also was the development of religion through 
Zarathnstra and the 'Hebrew law-givers and prophets : in 
the former through the association of the idea of Ahura 
Maada with the good on all sides of life, and in the latter 
throttgh emphasis on loyalty of the people to Jehovah. 
Amongst tlie Homans the most persistent oharacteristio factor 
was the association o£ the deities with tire social life of 
the family or with the state.* ^ 

Although there have been times when the orgamsors 
of religion have lagged behind in intelleotnal insight and 
moral fervour as compared with the highest attainments of 

42. C. H. Moore : The Reliainm Tlwmlit at' the 
Cambridge U. S. A. 1016. p, 135. See nlao L. It. Fariiell i Jliijlier 
AepiCtH of Greeh Reli;iion.im. xbA3. P. Mahiiffy. Gmh Ciriliml- 
ieiL p. 131-2. 

43. Thisciittuot be Bubstautiatod licve; but witli regiirdto 
Socrates see J. Buniet : Earlu Grech Tliitosoiihii. 11) U p. 1711-7. 

44. See W. Warde Fowler : The Belifiiime Exjiericme of the 
Jiommt FeapU. London 1911. p. 137 " Far mom than any other 
cult Testa represents the reality end oontmuity of Homan religions 
feeling; ” p. 73 “ Testa, the spiiit of Uie fire, was the central point 
of the whole worship ( i. e. ia the family ) the sph-ilvnil embodiment 

of its physical weUnro. " p. 12fi " tho round tomple of Vesta with 

its eternal fire, was symholio of the common life of tho oonunuuity. ” 
Cf. Romim Deitp pp. 16, 27, 42, and p. S3 Cicero’s ilkium: “ Gods are 
needed for the maintenance of tho socinl system, without them 
a society would be a chaos ( mojino coifmo ) /ides, kstitia, mietat 
gwrts A wni would all gotopisoes.” 
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the time, they have been generally in advance oE the 
great mass oE religions devotees. The expositions o£ religions 
beliefs have thus been eolonred by theories which, while 
holding Bway amongst the priests, have corresponded with 
little if anything in the religious lives o£ the many, There 
has been a tendency amongst students to exaggerate the 
importance of dootrinal expressions. Philosophical reflection 
has modified the conceptions of a comparatively small por- 
tion of hnmanity, and from them influences have passed 
affecting mankind generally in a much smaller degree. 
Per the many religion ha.s always been something practical 
and concerned with oonoreto relationships of the soul, and 
these in the highest practical form as essentially personal. 
Reflection has, however, within its limits, played a distinctive 
part, especially amongst the Aryans, before all the Greeks 
and the Indians. Thought recognising the mystery of 
existence, has striven to press beyond the popular ideas of 
the gods. Nowhere is this more strikingly expressed than 
in the oft quoted hymn of the Rig 'Peda. 

“ Who verily knows and who can here declare it, 
whence it was born and whence comes this creation? 

The gods arc later than this world’s production. 
Who knows then whence it first came into being ? 

He, the first origin of this oiuation, whether he 
formed it all or did not form it. 

Whoso eye controls this world in highest heaven, ha 
verily knows it, or perhaps, he knows it not. 

So again in an Egyptian hymn to Osiris-Sokar, 
tovrards the end is the phrase : “ Behold the mysterious 
One, he who is unknown to mankind."^'' And St. Paul 
found in Athens an " altar with the inscription : To the 
nnknown God. ^ 

45. Rin I'MtoXiai). 

40. A. Ei'maa ; op. cit,. 

47. Ms xm, US. 
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Such expressiona oE ignorance and nliimate mystery 
did not prevent thought striving to its highest possible, 
oonoeptioiis, though these have oEten assuraed a virtually 
negative oharacter. Thus Xenophen while teaching that 
“ one God there is, greatest among gods and men,” proceeds 
that he is “like to mortals neither in form nor thought. "4 a 
When the mythological conceptions were discredited, some 
turned to a sort of personification of fortune or fate. It 
may however ha remarked tliat such a conception seems to 
Lave been long “ at the back of the Greek mind, ” and 
even the gods were fn some way subordinate to it.^a The 
influential onlts of Orphism probably of Eastern origin had 
a pantheistic tendency ; “ One Zone, one Hades, one Sun, 
one Dionysus, one god in all.”®® Even Xenophen’s thought 
may have been similar : “ As a whole he sees, as a whole 
he thinks, as a whole he hoors."®i A popular lyrist expresses 
a spiritual oonoeption of god as an eternal spirit : “ Hear 
me. Father, 0 ! Mystery of onr life. Lord of the ever- 
living soul,” And to Euripides is attributed the fragmentary 
utterance; “ The mind in each one of us is god.”®* 

The Vedio rishis were probably the earliest to turn 
in the search for the divine from the world witliout to the 
world within. The Vedio hyums contain evidence of. the 
Buhlimest feelings of the human sonl in relation to the 
great powers of Nature ; they express at' times the sense of 
the unfathomable mystery of existence; they contain the 
germs of tlie understanding of life in spiritual terms. There 
is here no dear systematic doctrine — the attributes applied 

48. J. Burnet ; Earln Greek Phihwphy. 1008. p. 132. 

49. G. Murray; Four Stages of Greek ReUgioii. p. 116, 0. H, 
Moore ; op. dtp. 11, 

50. C, H. Moore ; op. oit p. 54. 

61. But see J. Burnet’s rendariug ; Early Greek Pkihsopfiy, 

p. 132. 

52, L. E. Fawoll ; ilty/isr Aapccis o/ Greek Jieliiim,p,lU, 
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are oEten those ot Nalnrc— but spiritual oonoeptions and a 
depth of inner life are revealed and some of the relationships 
felt are distinctly personal. - Thus Varuua some of whose 
attributes suggest the shy, or the sky god, is also the king 
of all, the “ upholder of order ” beautiful in form, uncon- 
querable, full of holy strength, leading his worshippers to 
wealth and happiness. He sees what has been, and 
what will be done. As a player throws the dice, he settles 
all things. He is the moral governor of the world, and 
men pray to him for mercy. So again Indra is the creator, 
the mighty, the wise, true, holy, omniscient and omnipres- 
ent, who hears and sees all things. Just and meroifnl, 
he punishes and he pardons. Agiii also is given some 
epithets which suggest a oonseions relationship. He is the 
lord, the wdse king, the sage, the father, the son, and the 
friend ot men, dwelling in their houses guarding them. 
He is beloved by all ; though among the immortals, he 
oondeaoends to be the guest of men aiding in the expiation 
of their sin. “ 0 Agni, in thy friendship I am at home.” 
So the sun, as Savitri, the quickener of life is “ the soul 
of the universe, ” Brahmaspati is the lord of prayer, 
who becomes descnbed as the father of the gods. The 
name Ishwara, “ the lord" seems used in a distinctly 
personal sense in later Hinduism. *3 

Abeady in the Big Veda there are indications of 
the recognition of a unity underlying all the gods, and 
one passage gives cte expression to Henotheism : “ There 
is one Being ; sages call it by many names The same 
idea is ; found in the expression : “ I am Vishnu ; I am 
Brahma ; I am Shiva. ” It is sometimes put differently, 
as when the “ sages say to Vishnn : All men worship thee: 

■ 53. See Sig Veclu I. 25 ; I. 11a ; n. 28 ; TII, 8fi-89 ; VIII. 
41-2 ; AHliaira Teda IT, 10. liig Terfii Till. 07 ; 1. 173 ; TII. 32. Rig 
F«!aT.44.15. 

64. Mig 
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to wliom dost thou offer woi’shiji ? anil he says ; To the 
Eternal Spirit. ’’■'’n 

As Ear as religion is ooncernoil there are two mains o 
attitudes to the idea oE god in Brahniaiiieal thought. Eor 
one o£ those theology has no more snitahlo term than 
Pantheism, and this is the siipvorao instaneo oE P.antheisni 
in relation wiih religion. The other may best be called 
Theism. It must, however, bo reoognised that these are 
rather ideal tendencies than aotualitios, Eor in the conditions 
which have prevailed and still largely prevail, each may 
be said to include -.within itself or to flnetuate with a 
praotioal Polytheism, The pnuthoistio oonoeptions find their 
most impressive expression in the Upanislmds, and they 
should be allowed to speak for themselves.-'' ^ 

" In the beginning this world was jnst Being: one 
without a second. ” ThenooEortli " there are assuredly two 
forms of Brahma: the formed and the formless. ” He (It) 
is the reality of the objeotive world of Nature; “ the ether 
primeval ” the void. ‘‘Brahma, indeed, is this whole world, 
this widest e-xtent . " “Truly, everything hero is Brahma." 
All gods, all beings, all vital energies come forth from this 
soul. One should reverence space as Brahma. Brahma is 
also the reality of the individual self. To begin with it is 
suggested “ this self is the trace of this All; for by it one 

60, Malmhhamta III. 1S9. Of and XII. 000, ‘Jijff as quoted in 
N. Maoniooll ; li/ditoi T/'eisw. 1915. pp. S'J, 91. 

50. The oonoeptions of god vary in dilEereut philosophioal 
systems : iiifoi'matiou must be sought from a multiplicity of sources, 
Eefereiioe may be made to Dr. J. H. Fnvriuhar ; I'/ie lielioims Litenir 
tare of India 1920. 

.57. The thought of the Upauishads is capable of more tlian 
one interpretation, aud has been differently conceived by later schools 
of Indian thought. It i,s not systematic. There are many transla- 
tloiia. Most of the piissagos here qnotoci are from H. E. Hume ; The 
Thirteen Priiwipnl U]Miii»iaih, Loudon. 1921. Those from .the 
Kena and the Eatha Ujranishads are from trauslations by M, 
IJirayann. 
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knows tills all". But the oonolasion k reached that the real 
Sel£ oE the sel£ is the universal SelE. One should reverence 
the mind as Brahma. In and through the spiritual the 
nature o£ God, o£ reality, is to be found. “ That which ie 
the finest essence— this whole world has that as its soul. 
That is reality. That is Atman ( Soul ). That art thou.” 
"That which is not expressed in words, but through which 
words are expressed,.... that which is not thought by the 
mind but by which they say the mind is thonghtj— that 
verily know thou is Brahman: it is not what (people) here 
worship.” “Verily, that great unborn soul' undeoaying undy- 
ing, immortal, fearless, is Brahma. ” Brahma is life, joy, 
ImBerishnble, the selE-luminous, the kindly one, the all- 
worker, yet the non-aotivo and the full, the blessing giver, 
and the adorablejmoving yet immovable; within all thisi yet 
outside all this. “ As a unity only is It to be looked upon- 
this indemonstrable, enduring Being, spotless, beyond space.’' 
“ This Soul is the overlord of all things, the king o£ all 
things. As all spokes are held together in the hnb 
and felly o£ a wheel, just so in this Soul all things, all 
gods, all breathing things, aU selves are held together , " 
“He is the unseen Seer, the unheard Hearer, the unthought 
Thinker, the nnunderstood Understander. Other tlian He 
there is no seer. Other than He there is no bearer, Other 
than He there is no thinker. Other than He there is no 
understander. He is your Soul, the Inner Controller, the 
Immortal." “The one god hidden in all things, all-pervading, 
the Inner Soul o£ all things; the overseer of deeds, in all 
tilings abiding; the witness, the sole thinker, devoid of 
gnalities; the one controller of the inactive many, who makes 
the one seed manifold;-the wise who perceive Elm as stand- 
ing in one's self, they, and no others, have eternal happi- 
ness, " ■ 

All attempts to desoribe Brahma mnst indaed fail, 

s 
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ioi' to all it must bo said; Not so; not BO;-Not this; not that. 
Nevertheless though he is “higher than understanding, “ 
"‘they who know him with heart and mind as abiding in 
the heart, become immortal. ” “He is my self. " “ I am 
Brahma, And the true appreciation of this brings the 
highest that religion can give. Bor “the self. ..is tree from 
evil, ageless, deathless, sorrowless, himgorless, thirstless, 
whose desire is the Heal, whose conception is the Real." 
“ Subtler than the subtle, greater than the great— the Self 
is hidden in the heart of this living being. He that effaces 
desires sees it; thfo;igh composure of mind one knows the 
glory of one's self and becomes free from sorrow. ” It is 
this which gives true value to all; for “ Lo 1 verily not for 
love of all is all dear, but for love of the Soul all is dear.”® 8 
And the seeker having caught a glimpse of the essential 
truth breaks forth into a hymn of praise; 

Thou art Brahma, and verily thou art Vishnu. 

Thou art Rudra. Tbon art Prajapati. 

Thou art Agui, Varuna, Vayu. 

Thon art Indra, Thou art the Moon, 

Thou art food. Thou art Tama, Thou art the Earth. 
Thou art all. Yea, thou art the unshaken one ! 

Bor Nature’s sake and for its own 
Is existence manifold in thee. 

0 Lord of all, hail unto theo 1 
The Soul of all causing all acts, 

Enjoying all, all life art thou ! 

Lord of all pleasure and delight, 

E8. Chmulogya Upamshad vi. 11. 1 ; BrUiad-Armtyaka ii. 
3. 1 ; Mundalia ii. 2. 11 ; Manduiya 2 ; Oh ; Up ; iii. 18. 1 ; 
O/t ; Up : vi. 10. 3 ; Kem Up : i. 4 ; Brik ; Up : iv. 4. 25, Oh : Up ■ 
iv. 10. 25 ; Ch : Up : iii. 12. 9 ; iiat Op : 5 ; Brih i iv, 4. 20 ; Brih: Up i 
ii. 5. 15 ; Brih : Up ; iii. 7. 23 ; Svetasvatara Up ; vi. 11-12 ; Brih : 
Up : ii. 3. 6 ; Kaiha Up : vL 9 ; Kaushitahi Up : iii. 8 ; Brih : Up : 
i, 4. 10 ; Ch : Up : viji. 7. 3 ; Katha Up : ii. 20 ; JSriA ; Up', ii.'4. 5 ; 
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Hail Tinto thae, 0 Tranquil Soul, 

Yea, hail to thee, most hidden one, 

Unthinkable^ Unlimited, 

Beginninglesa and endless, tool’'* 

These thoughts echo and re-eobo throughout the, 
later religions history oE -India, exeapt when they wore over 
-shadowed by tlie Bnddlustic conceptions, and considering 
the virtual disappearance o£ Buddhism from India, it is a' 
serious question as to the extent and depth o£ its acceptance. 
These thoughts attained eventually in the teaching oE 
Sankara an extreme interpretation beyond which it is impos- 
sible to go : as pure undiEferantinted unity o£ the real, not to 
be “ known ", but to bo “ realised " in anubhava, intuition 
in which the distinction o£ subject and object is no more. 
This doctrine has claiuled, and claims, the assent o£ a large 
section o£ educated Hindus. But even with regard to 
these, the doubt may be expressed as to whether, it is a 
correot representation oE their religious life, or just the 
acceptance of a philosophical doctrine the effects o£ the 
powerful impress o£ which still remain. Even these in 
their religious liEe and thought appear to imply the 
more theistic idea of god which finds varied expressions in 
the vast religious literature oE India. That it is suoh an 
attitude and belieE which dominates in religious worship, 
especially oE the Vast masses; does not soem open to doubt. 
But here it is no question oE a clear-cut Theism, Pantheist-, 
io and aoosmio ideas frequently arise, and the deity though 
essentially supreme is not always described in the same 
way or with the same name. Further, it is no isolated 
supreme, but one surrounded by higher powers, “ gods " or 
“ goddesses ”, who are turned to for benefits on partionlac- 
occasions. And again, it is a supreme worshipped not so, 
much in his distant majesty, but in one or more of the- 

63. Maitri Upanishad ; v. 1. 

60. of. Yi Siibrahmanya Iyer: Mm Phil, Sev, III, 16J, 
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lormS in which he lias condescended to manifest himself : 
the avatars ( deacents or incarnations ). The forms and 
the names are manifold, yet each in turn is described in 
terms of the Supreme. There is in this probably a result 
of fusions and intercourse of different social groups^ As 
one effect of differences of origin, as well ns of theological 
systematisation, the various representations are associated 
with different functions. Ont of this great variety a few 
main conceptions only can be here referred to. 

Shaivism and Vaishnavism represent the former u 
more hesitating, the'"' latter a more definite approach to 
Theism. Shiva is probably related to Eudra, the god of 
storms in the Big Veda, as Vishnu was the sun. Shiva has, 
however, many other attributes and is piotnred as living 
with Uma ( Parvati )]^ia the Himalayas, practising austeri- 
ties. Thus, it is in associatioa especially with Shaivism 
that the most noteworthy ascetic orders developed. He is 
represented in a variety of forms. One of these blends 

61. The aubjeot of Hiudu Thetem ia too varied to be adequately 
treated here. J, K. Farquhar : jOie lUligiow Liiaratuva of India. 1920 
wll indicate the chief sources. The followiug withlu their limits are 
good general surveyB ; "Si. G-. Bhaudarknx : VaisJmaviam, SkaivUm, 
and minor Syai&m, Strassburg. 1013 ; and N. Mocnlcoll : 

THdm from tho Vedk io iht Muhanmodan Period, Oxfoi'd 
1915. Amongst the philosophical systems that of Hamanuja, " quali- 
fied uon^dualiam " has had the greatest iheistio iufluenoe. Though 
the Yoga is called a philosophy, aud accepts on idea of god, it is more 
important as a Method, and in this god seems of little if any siguifi* 
canoe. It is in the accounts of the actual religious vrorship, e.'g. in 
prayers and hymns, the evidences for the iheistio attitude u'o to be 
ohiefiy sought. It seems to be of very essence of Theism that it 
should be seen in the religious life as such, as found, for example, iu 
the saints such as those of South India ( see A. S. Goviudachoi’ya : 
The Divhie Wiedom of ihe Zlwida »&««/«; Madras 1902 j, or Kabir, 
Eamauanda, or Ghaitanya rathei' than ia philosophical speculation. 
The subjeot should also be considered in reference to the images 
need. See H. Krishna Bastri; SoutJi indim Images of Gods and 
Madras 1916. 
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the maBculine and the {emioine together ; aad the 
lingam has become accepted as hia symbol. The tendency 
tmaards an impression of Shiva as an impersonal power 
is always present. He is the msnifast, the nnmanliest 
the changeless, the eternal, the levealer ol trnth, the 
king o£ the gods, omnipresent, the all-pervading indnite 
spirit. He has “ the powers o! creation, existence or pro- 
tection, destrnotion, concealment and benefaction. 

Shiva has, nevertheless, been treated as though a 
spirit with whom men can have a personal relationship and 
thns the object of devotion. So Manikka Vasahar, the 
South Indian poet sang : 

" Our god of gods, whom e’en the devas’ king knows but 
in part, 

Ruleth the three who in the fait world-gardens life impart, 
And life maintain, and life destroy, our Krst Reality, 
Father of old, whose consort Uma is, onr sovereign, He 
Came down in grace and made e’en me to be His very own. 
Henceforth before no man I bow, I fear but bim alone. 
How of his servants' servants I have joined the sacred throng, 
And ever more and more I’ll bathe in bliss, with dance 

— and song. 

In Vaishnavism, various theistio tendencies have 
a malgamat ed and reached the most definite and intimate forms 
of Hindu Theism.^ The Upanishads and their pantheistic and 
acosmist interpretation ought not to he exaggerated as 
a representation of the rdigions thought of so vast 
a country at any age. The apparently theistio attitude of 
the Bhagavatas was probably a development of one of mar^ 
similar tendencies thronghoat India which have become 
more or less united in later stages through analogous ideas 

02. H. G. Bliandni'lcu : oj). cit. p. 124. 

03. P. Kiagsbmy and G. E. Pliillips : Symm of the Tamil 
Shaivite Saints, Calcutta and lioudou, 1921. pp. 99, 95, 
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and, still more, common sentimentB, Navayan, Vasndava, these 
are two names round which theistic worship grow up. Even 
more perhaps can this be said o£ some o£ the inoaruations oE 
Vishnu. For in these the divine is represented as concerned 
with the welfare o£ the world and oE men. " To guard the 
righteous, to destroy evil doers, to establish the law, I come 
into birth age after age”.®^ It is before all in his incarna- 
tions as Krishna and Eama that Vishnu has become the 
centre o£ religions life. In Eama the divine is not merely 
an ethnical hero but more: he has gone through the trials 
and felt the sufferings of men on earth. Krishna, as the 
object of Eadlia's lovo, is the Lord as the object o£ the 
love of the soul. On the one hand in his life in Brindahan 
he attracts by his participation in human joys : then in 
the Bhagavadgita, he not only puts forward the aim of 
knowledge and the gospel of msdfiBh aeUvity and 
fulfilment of duty, but also reveals himself as the supreme 
spirit. The terms in which this revelation is given! 
are sometimes distinctly Upamshadic and sometimes more 
definitely theistic : this has made it possible for it to be 
accepted by moat Qindna. 

The everlasting, imperishable, changeless, dwelling 

64. Wiayavadgita. Trs by L. D. Boi’iiett. 190D. iv, 8. There 
are- ten priuoipal avata of Vishnu, which m'o represented • £u{ 
follows; 

Uatsa (Fiab) rescued Manu the progenitor of the human 
race from a great flood. Kurma ( Tortoise ) to form a pivot for the 
churning of the ocean. VariJiu ( Boar ) rescued the eai’th from a 
demon out of the boundless flood, yaraainha ( Man-lion ) slew a 
demon. 'Vamam (Dwarf) rescued earth and heaven from the 
tyrant Bali, by his three sti'ides. J^amsurama ( Bama with the ase ) 
incarnation for purpose of extermination of the Kshatriyas. 
Chundra, hero of the Kamayaua. Krishm, BMha : “ By his word, 
as ^uddha Vishnu doludes the heretics ” (Bhagvata Furanti.) 
Kalht, ( Horse ) to come at the end of Kali Yuga or. fourth age, 
Cf. Bevelatiou Six. 11. 
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in all things, the TjoriJ oE bangs, “ I am the origin o£ the 
All. ” “ It is I that with one portion o£ Me have establish- 
ed this ’whole nniverse “ I am Time that makes worlds 
to parish away. ” “ I am seated in the heart o£ all ” 
“ the foundation o£ changeless immortality, of the everlast- 
ing law, and of absolute joy “ Father oE this nniverse 
am I, mother, ordainer, grandsire, the thing that is known 
and the being that makes clean, the word Om, the Big, 
the Sama, and the Yajus; the ■Tray, tho “Supporter, the 
lord, the witness, the dwelling, the friend, the origin, the 
dissolution, the abiding place, the heuse of ward, the 
changeless seed. I ^ve heat; I arrest and let loose the rainj 
I am likewise power o£ immortality and death. Being and No- 
Being, 0 Arjnna.” The Supreme Male (Purnsha) wherein horn 
beings abide, wherewith this whole universe is filled, to be 
won by undivided devotion. He “ remoulds again and again 
the whole oE this subject mass of born beings by power of 
Nature. ” “ Knowing that I am He whom saerifioe and 
austerity touch, tlie great lord of all the worlds, the friend 
of all beings, ha wins to peace. ” “ IE one sees Me in all 
things and all things in Me, I am not lost to him nor is 
he lost to Me . " He enters a mortal frame, and misguided 
men ignorantly despise him, but great hearted men knowing 
a godlike nature worship him with undivided mind. Never- 
theless he says : " I am indifferent to all born beings : 
there is none whom I hate, none whom I love. But they 
that worship Me with devotion dwell in Me and I in them” 
Yet he redeems humanjsouls : ” I lift them up speedily from 
the ocean of deathly liEe-wanderings as their mind is laid 
on ]V^”ss 

V Such desoriptione are indeed more Upanishadic than 
theistio, but their association with Krishna as the charioteer 
in human form, and as the beloved herdsman, gives them 

65. Bhagamdgita. r. 8 ; 42 ; xi. 32 ; xv. 15 ; xiv. 27 ; ix. 
J.7-13; vfii22; ix. 8; v, 29; vkSO; ix, 29; xxii:7, 
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SI more peteoual impresdon. Even the hymns oE the saints 
varely become quite free fi^om a pantheislio or aoosmisl 
tone, though a tew express the need, 'i'hus Tukaram sings : 

Advait contents me not, but dear to mo 
The service of thy feet. 

0 grant me this reward I To sing ot thee 
To mo how sweet i 

. Betting ns twain, lover and Lord, apart, 

This joy to me display. 

Grant it to Tuko-Lord ot all thou art- 
Some day, some day.®®- 

.Fat Jainism, God, in so far as the term may be 
used, is perteot unfettered spirituality, pure jiva. In the 
lilernture which is available it is not apparent whether 
individual souls attaining peifeotion are ultimately identical 
so that in reality there is ( or can be ) only one perfect 
spirit, or whether there are and may be a multitnde of 
such.®’ Pure soul “has perfect perception, perfect know- 
ledge. infinite bliss, and infinite power, is a perfect saint and 
being self-manifested is known as Jiua-deva ( or divine 
conqueror). ''® 8 

The doctrine of the Upanishads has all the appear- 
ance of maintaining the eternity of the individual self as 

66. N, MacnicoU .* Sf/nvit of the Marathi 8amts, p. 68. 

' 67. The litei'aiure augg^ts a multiplicity of souls, no one of 
‘whioh is anpreme, when they are perfect. For example, apperently. 
no one of the twentyf oui* TirthankaraB of the present age is ( in 
theory ) pre-emiuent. Some Join mouks have given me the idea 
of the identity of all Jiva in a ParajHaiman,’ but 1 suspect this view Ib 
due to ah -influence from the. wide-spread Advaitiam of Sankara. 
That the idea of oo^io unity should appear neglected in Jainism is ' 
remarkable and may be' more due to our ignorance of the literature 
than to an aotual neglect. The distmetionif'ra ( the oouBoious ) aud 
(lijiva (the unconscious) at least suggests n radical dualism. 

68. J« L. Jaiui; OutU7te of Jamim 1916 p. 130. See also 
P. C. Kahar and K. Q-hosh; Ajf Epitome qf Jainism^ Galouttt^ 
1917 ch, xvi^ apd xii. 
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one with the universal soul. Earijr Budiiliist teaoMug ms 
apparently in eontrast with such a conception. The idea o{ 
the reality o£ a universal spirit or o£ an eternal ego was 
conceived to have no hearing on the attainment oE the goal 
of Bnddhism, redemption from suffering. Most of the deities 
o£ the Brahmanioal pantheon,*® so far as they were at all 
oonsidersd, heoame regarded as a type of snpematural exist- 
ence needing redemption equally with men. But ij) the 
course oE the development of the religion great changes 
took place in the forms of expression, especially in the 
Mahayana sohoo'.s o£ northern Buddiiism. The inclusion 
o£ the name “the Buddha” ns one of the three “jewels" or: 
"relages,*' must have itself tended to raise this figure into 
a unique position, as it is also an expression of such elevat- 
ion. Such great reverence is shown even in the Einayana 
schools, but though the nature of the Buddha was one oE the 
points oE controversyt e, there seems no prominent tendency 
to accord the Buddha a position of metaphysical eminence. 
But the terms used indicate the extent to which this was 
carried in the Mahayana scliools. Besides this ideal- 
isation oE the Buddha there appears to have been also a 
tendency towards a type of universal idealism, and possibly 
a ’rwpprocliemmt between ths two.^'i 

The impression oE a type oE idealistic nniversal One 


d9. The term BnOma is however often ased in its more 
nsiml Indian sense: “The Supreme, tlie Mightj, the AU-seeiug, 
the Euler, the Lord, the Makfu*, the Creator Chief of All, 
appointing to each iiis place, the Aucient of days, Father of 
all that are and are to be: ” Ehys Davids; 'Dialogue of the 
Baddha i. p. 31. On the gods see A. Getty; The Gode of 
Northern Biiddhim. Oxford 1914. 

70. Bee Katha—'V^thu: cfr Poitdft of ControverKy: Axiug 
and Mrs. Ehys Davids. 1915. ref. p, xiv. also MUhtda^Bauho', 
or Quentioni of King MUinda: trs. Miu Mullor. 1890. Bk.iv. 

71. Perhaps the two coalesce in a way in the doctrine 
of Adi-Buddka cooeeruiog which see vol, L 

X 
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Viay bs illnstraterl from a. tow passages: ‘’Thera is, O BliikMius, . 
an unborn, Pnoriginatedi Unorealeflj unEormod. Were there 
IJot, 0 Bhikkhus, this unhorn,. unoriginated, unoreated, 
nntormod, thero. wouid bo no esoape from the world oE 
iibo born, the originated, created, Eormed, ” . " The' idea, 
Buddha ’ implies neither coming from anywhere, 'nor i 
going !to anywhere.” "The biassed Bnddha in bis essoritial. 
absolute nature is changeless and everlasting.’' "lam 
not to be perceived by means ot ' fiflj visible form, nor 
Sought aEter by means oE any audible Bound. Whosoever 
walks in the way fit impurity cannot perceive the biess- 
edness o£ the Bnddha. ” The expression “ Eternal Soul " 
fe used, as also the “ One '5Iind. ” Thus " It is soid the 
One Mind, Boddha, and all living beings are realiy one, 
the results ■ of oausee and oondiiions. ” “ Hence we say 
•(ihe three states; One Mind, Buddhas, and all beings are 
one ■without any differouoe.” '* To ascertain the preoise 
point when they ( causal influences ) oome and wheu they 
go wtf must look Eor that in the Supremo Nature of the 
Mrsl 'Cause, and beyond that we can ascertain nothing.’’ 
So‘,a^ain roEetenoe is made to the “ universally diffused 
diid mysterious being oE Tathagata. ” And eventually a 
position similar to that oE the tFpanishads is again reached ; 
‘EThis great assembly perceived that oaoh one’s heart was 

oo-extensive with the universe, .all things in the universe 

are all alike, merely the excellently bright and primeval 
Heart oE Budlii, and that this heart is universally diffused, 
and comprehends all things within itself, 

'72. Wdam: trs D.' M. Strong 1902 p. viii B\ Ptmua-Para- 
mita: or Tl/e DiatnomI Sutra: ira W. G^mmell 1912. introd. xxv 
(jiuotiiig Yaen Chioh Sutra.; p. 100; p. 65; B'uua7i Fo Pu or 
(rtiUk to Buddhahood: trs, T. Kiohai'd, ^aughai 1907 vi. p. 36; 
ix. p. 05-6; xiii. p. 91; S. BgoI; Catena, pp. 881; 341: 343; T, 
Biohord;* iCew Tesfanient ofSighw Bdin. 1910 p. 106 

Beq.; Saddhaymo! Pmhriliai 'fxi' J^otus: G'ottd 
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The oorrelato tendency on the side o£ practical 
religion may he seen in the terms applied to the Buddhd 
and in the -veneration depicted in Bnddhist sonlptures. He 
is the “ great hero " the leader ", the illnminator, the 
seer, the saint, the blessed one, the world honoured, the 
exalted one, the muster, the supreme o£ men; and more, the 
lord, the light o£ the -world, the chief o£ the world, the 
supreme Bnddha, the perfect one, the self-hrm ; indeedj 
the god oE gods. “ So am I the Bather of the world, the 
Sol£-born, the Healer, the Protector oE all oreatnred. 
Knowing them to he perverted, infatuated and ignorant, I 
teaoh final rest, myself not being at rest. ” He is all- 
wise, his enlightenment being supreme and perfect, and it 
has been so for eternity. Ha is “ the master of the world 
inclnding the gods. ..the giver of comfort.. .worshipped by 
men and gods. ” They '* will worship him us ' The Great 
One that hath transcended Time ' ; nor is thero in the' world 
with its gods any One thy equal.” The gods appeal to him to 
teaoh the Way to men. So hh Wrth becomes transfigured with 
all the glory of that of an avatar, an incarnation. ‘The Chief 
of the world appears in the world to reveal the Baddha-know* 
ledge. ” Farther, it is he who " from the very beginning 
has aroused, brought to maturity, fully devebped them 
( the Bodhisattvus Mahasattvas so immense in number ) 
to bo fit for this Bodhisattva. position. 

H. Kern 1884. oh. xr. See also D, T, Suzuki; Outlim of 
Mahat/aua BmhUmm- 1937. 

73. (ladilharma Fumiarika; -rii 34,' .v I ; xiv 1 ; xii 31,' 'XV,' 

ii, 64; xvii m; trs. J. H. Moore. 113. p. 133; Buddha 

feirila oi Aavaghosha: tra. E. B. Co-well 1891. i. I; xh, 82,86;x\-i 75, 
77; Sukhaixdi-viiuha. trs Max MuUer 1894 ir. 3, 4; T, Ridiard: Guide. 

iii. 13; Deminoll; Diamii«[2 3alni3. See also Q-.K. Narim.m: irterary 
Bktory of Safiskrit Buddhium Bombay 1930 ch, iv on Liiiitamiara, ,aiul 
pp. 17 ; lin. H. Kern :Skidd!iariiia Piiiidarll'a. introd. xxv. says "The 
oonolnaipu an'ived at is that the Sakj'amuui of tho Dotus la an ideal, 
a persomScetion, not a person. " Yetp, 301n he says 'iSakyamaniis, 
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Althougli Ihflra hava teen tendencies to pantheistic 
conceptions in Judaism, Christianitj, and Islam, these with 
Zomstrianism have a definMy theistio character. 

For Zarathustra, Eaith in God and his conception oE 
him era fundamental : his d^ription must be accepted as 
central and normative for tiie Zoroastrian religion. IE we 
ore jnstiSed in taking the OaOim alone as truly repre- 
senting his position we can say withont demur that it is 
monotheistic. But some oE the later writings, as for example 
the Fasts, suggest, similarity with what is generally 
called Polytheism,'' * The appearance o£ Polytheism is avoided 
in later Parsi thought by describing super-human beings 
other than God as angels and orch-angels. The supremacy 
oE Ahura Mazda remains the general impression. Here we 

are concerned with him alone. 

iu reality, Uie one everlasting bnUimii.” Dr. Kiohai'd seems to 
consider the Buddha as though accepted as an incarnation of 
deity and thus describes the position of the Mahoyana : “ Its 
new doctrines were that of the One Soul immanent for good in 
all the universe, that of a Divine Helper of men, of individual 
immortality uud growth in tho likeness of Ood, of the importance of 
faith in Odd to produce good works, and that of tho willingness of 
the best spiiita to make aaorifioes to save otliers. " Neui Teitamenl 
cf SigJia' Bmidhhiii, pi dS. Bnt Snznki, op. cit. ch. u considers 
the idealised Buddha us the sunie as personified Dharmakaya or 
Body of the Law, “who’'i8 " revealing himself in all limes and all 
places" p. 273. 

.. 74. Thus in Tusna IT. 16; VI. 10: TII. 1,3, Ahurd and Mithra 
are mentioned together ue '' the lofty, imperiebable and holy two. " 
Mithra is " a god invoked in his own name ", Sirozalr 11. 16. It 
may be said with good grounds that the description of Mithra given 
in the Mihir Yost is more elaborate that any extant oomposition 
conoerning Ahnra Mazda. In XXXV 145 of that Yast Mithra is 
mentioned first with Ahnra, “ Mithra and Ahura, the two great 
imperishable holy Oods In the Aehl Yoet Ahnra Mazda is describ- 
ed as the greatest and best b£ all the gods. Yet he ofiers socrifioea and 
asks a boon of Vayu fBama Hsastra. Bama YaaV, and also to Mithra 
( Mihir Yast XXXI, 123 ), XeTerthelesa Ahum says " verily when I 
created Mithra ”. f Mihir Yt. 1, ^ 
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Ahura Mazda is “ tlie TOse Lord ", the spirit of 
msdoiu, the first and the last, the immutable, the eternal. 
He is " an intangible spirit ”, self-subsisting, a spirit 
among spirits. He clothes bimselE -with the massy beavens 
as with a garment. He ie the radiant, the glorious, the 
most felicitous, the most high, the creator of all things, 
of the material world and of selves. He created 
nothing useless. He is the strong one, the great, attaining 
his ends the moat ii^allibly, the good soverrign, the king. 
The worshipper reooguiaes his righteons order, his good 
mind and sovereign power. His sovereignty is absolute. The 
all-seeing, the all-pervading, he is also the protector, the 
keeper, the maintainor. He is perfect in holiness. He is 
the righteous judge, the just. " The will of the Lord isthe 
law of holiness. ” He is the Lord to judge the actions 
of life. He will separate the wise and the unwise through 
Bight. His wisdom is boundless : he is the wisest of the 
wise. Ha is supreme in omniscience and goodness, unrival- 
led in splendour. Ho knows men’s secret sins and is not 
to be deceived: he knows the future. He is the beneficent, 
the healer, destroying malice and making peace. He sends 
his joy-creating grace afar. He is the gracious helper, who 
nourishes us. His nature is compassionate and merciful. 
" The oomplete capability of the almighty creator is the 
wiping away of anguish. 

The sk Amesba Spentas ( sometimes Ahura Maida 
himself, eometdmes Sraosh is added and seven thus made ), 

76. M. N. Dhalla (Zoroostrian high priest for north 
west Indiaj Zoroailrian Theolog) 1914 is the only good general 
statement of the subject and is indispensable. Yasna xpd 6; 
Sad dar; Shayast la Shayast 372 j Sikaid Gtummik Vigar 1. 116. 
also Badistan-i-Qiiiih Yasna oucnb; Ormnsd Yt 12 ; Yasna 44; 
Bahninn Yt 196 | Ys. xxxi 11 j Bundahis 74 ; Ormasd Yt. 7 ! Ys. i. 1 
Ormazd Yt. 13 ; 8 ; Ys. xlv. 4 ; Haptaii Yt. 6 ; Ormazd . Yt. 15 ; 
Bundahis 3 ; Ys. xxxi. 13 j Ys. ixxiii 13 ; Ormazd Yt. 14 i Ys. lu 1; 
Absn Yt. xai 83 ; Sikard p. 167 ; 168. 
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in post-Gftthio literatnre twated ns spirits, may ba rsgnrdcd 
as personified qualities oE God.’® Asha represents the divine 
order, the reign oE law, righteousness; Vohu Manah is good 
thought, the wisdom whioh is the root oE good words and 
deeds; Khshathra expresses fee divine power and the glory 
oE his kingship; Aramaiii, Eaurvatat, and Ameretat are the 
ohioE divine giEts, piety or devotion, health and prosperity 
here, and everlasting life. 

Abraham and the Jewish patriarchs have a distinct 
Eailh in God as a personal sovereign and friend, giving 
them oommands and solaoe and watching over them. The 
tepreseotation is frequently anthropomorphic, as when God 
appeared as man to Abraham on the plain oE Mamre. At 
the Erne oE Moses, God is represented rather as a tribal 
deity, or a god o£ the soil dwelling on Mt. Sinai. He leads 
them in battle, and rnles them in peace. The tradition 
which malies Moses the transmitter o£ the Decalogue .at 
least suggests that the relation between the Israelites and 
Gh)d was from the earliest times conceived as ethical. After 
the Israelites had settled to agricullnral pursuits in the land 
they had conqnerod their oonoeption of God took something 
of the character of the local Ba’olim. He was regarded as 
owner or lord of the land, the giver of rain, and the sonrM 
of fertility. The trait of wrath indicated ( as in the oom- 
mand to destroy utterly the Amalekites ) has tiis nature of 

76, Tbis is suggested not only by tbe names and functions 
but also by the fact that “Thy thought” is used similarly with "Good 
thought. " J. H. Moulton, Early ZornastriciMm- 1913. p. 97 says 
" they seem to'bo essentially part of hie one being, attributes of the 
divine, endowed with a vague measure of separate existence for the 
purpose of bringing out the truth for which they severally 
stand.” Tet as ho.says “ The Amosha spontas are within the deity, 
essential parts of the divine. " See Ys, 47. 1. Asha and -Yohu Maiiidi 
are the most important in the JZoroastrian Scripture. In the Tasts 
Ahura Hasda proclaims himself the creator t& Eaurvatat and 
Ameretat. ■ ■ ■ 
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ariget. against moral wrong. 

The great Jewish prophets were most conoemed to 
insist on the moral nature oE God and oE his demands on 
the ohildren oE Israel. They opposed the use oE images 
.heoause they failed to represent living personalily. The 
question is asked : To whom will ye liken God ? The 
so called " gods ” o£ other peoples were described os only, 
powerless images, and thns a step was taken Eor the clearer 
enohoiation oE a definite monotheism, and a recognition oE 
tlie extent o£ divine power and judgment. The whole pre- 
sentment oE the history oE the Israelite? in the historioal 
books, and the teaching oE most oE the prophets is oE a 
God who is actively participating in the history oE hnmauity. 
In important crises his presence is especially Eeli. As the 
power controlling the course oE history he is able to foretell 
events and to bring men to a knowledge oE his character. 
The psalmists express most deeply and beautiEully the 
feelings oE men in relation to God, and the conception oE 
God as present in religions experience. The so-called Wisdom 
literature embodies the results oE non-Hebrew inflnenoes, 
possibly Greek. Wisdom is present in creation, and, the 
banscendenoe oE God is omphasised.’ '' 

The impression o£ the nature oE God ohtdned Erom 
the Hebrew soriptures may be briefly described in their own 
words. There is no God but him. He is the first and the 
lost, who ohangeth not. He is Erom everlasting to everlast- 
ing. He is the most high, the Lord o£ lords, the. God 
oE heaven and earth. Though omnipresent, he can be liken- 
ed to nothing in the heavens or on earth. He is the creator 
and the snstainer. He killeth and he maketh alive. Wa 
are the clay : he is the potter. He is the great Gbd, the 
mighty, the terrible. He is the Lord oE hosts,, who triumphs 

77. K, Kohler; Airi«4 yAwiosry. New York, 1918 is mi 
excellent survey. See also 'A.- B. Davidaou: op alt, and C, 
Jfoateftore, Hibhert' lieoture?, I???, 
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gloriously, Ea taintolh not, nor is weary. The Lord sitteth 
king for ever and ever. Ho is tlia everlasting king who 
dwelleth on high. Though the heaven of heaven cannot 
contain him, heaven is his throne and earth his footstool. 
He is the holy one : he sitteth on the throne of his holiness. 
His way is perfect. The heavens declare his glory and the 
firmament his handiwork. He rales the raging of the sea, 
and when the waves thereof arise, he stills them.'^e 

The Lord is a God of knowledge. Wisdom is his. 
His " oonnsels of old are faithfulness and truth”. Ha U 
the giver of wisdom' and understanding. Yet “ the Lord 
seeth not as man seelh, for man looketh on the outward 
appearance, hnt the Lord looketh on the heart". " I, the 
Lord search the heart, I try the reins, even to give to every 
man according to Ms ways, according to the trnit of bis 
doxnga". Ho thought can be withholden from him. The 
wisdom and knowledge here implied is predominently ethioal 
in character. He is the law giver. He is lighteons : by him 
actions are weighed. He is the just: God ommpotent can- 
not be unjnst. He is swift as the waters. The espressionB 
“ the fierce anger, ” “ fury", the " vengeance " of God are 
to be nnderstoad as dne to his indignation at wickedness. The 
Lord is a jealous god who will take vengeance on his enemies, 
Tot though men be oonsnmed by his anger, he does not 
despise a broken and a contrite heart. He is a god, “ ready 
id pardon, gracious and merciful, slow to anger and of great 
kindness”. He shows mercy to those who love him and 
keep his oommandments. The service he requires is a right- 
eons life. He blots ont transgressions He is fall of compass- 

78. Deuteronomy iv. 39 ; vi. 4, 6 ; Isaiah xUv, fi ; Malaohi iii, 
6 j Psalms xe. 2 ; Numbera iiiv. 16 ; Ps. 1. 14 ; Deut x. 17 ; Genesia 
xix. 19 ; Jeremiah xxii. 24 ; Deni, x 17, vii. 21 ; la xlli. 5 ; I Samuel 
ii. 6 ; la Lxir. 8 ; Nehemiah i. 4, ix 32 ; Exodus xv. 1 ; H Samuel vii, 
27 ; Is. xi-28 j Ps. xiiv. 10 ; Jei. 1 . 10 ; I Kiugs vui. 7 ; Is. livi j 
Pfi, xlvii. 8 i II Sam. xxii. 31 ; Ps. xix. 1 ; Pa, Ixxxjx 8. 
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ion, long-suHsring and planteons in mercy and truth. 
“His soul grieved for the misery of Israel”, “ in all their 
affiiotion, ho was afflioted”. The earth is full of the good- 
ness of the Lord : his mercy endareth tor ever. The soul of 
tlie righteous thirsts for the living God whose loving -tind- 
nass is before, bis oyes. For the Lord is good, a strong- 
hold in the day of trouble. He is a rook, fortress, shield, 
saviour, deliverer and redeemer. He is our shepherd, and 
we shall not want. Ho is onr father to he served with joy- 
fulness and gladness of heart, and worshipped in the beauty 
of holiness. He is a God of love and pity, who oalls : " Yea, 
I Jiave loved thee with an everlasting love; therefore with 
loving kindness have I drawn thee Ho requires love from 
others: " Tliou slialt love the Lord thy God with all tliy 
heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy might ”. Ho will 
wipe away all t6ar.s; he will rejoice over thee with joy; 
he will rest in his love; he will keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on him.7!> 

As Christianity arose oat of the religion of the Jews, 
the Hebrew scriptures are inolnded in its saored canon, and 
the desoripbion of God given in those writings with modific- 
ations forms part of that to be accepted as the Christian 
conception. The fundamental diSerence lies in the fact of 
the Hew Testament teaehing of the incarnation of Godin 
the flesh.*® The Hebrew scriptures speak of God appearing 

79. I Sim. ii. 3 ; Daniel ix. 22; Is. xxv. 1 ; I Sim. ivi. 7 ; Jer. 
xvii. 10 ; Job. xIH. 2 ; la. xiii l.S ; Neh. ix. ,32: Job. xxxiv tO; 
jiiv. 18 ; J'eiv xxx. 24 ; la, xxxvL ; Jer. 1. 28 ; Niihum. .|, 2 ; Pa. 
xc. 7 1 Pa. li. 17 ; Micih vii. 18 ; Joel ii. 13 ; Neh. ix. 17 ; Dent. vii. 7; 
la diii. 11 ; Ex. xxxiv. 6 ; Judges x. l0 ; la. Iviii. 7 ; Pa. ixxiii. 3 ; 
Pa. evil, xlii, 2 ; Pa. xxvi. 3 ; Neh. i. 7 ; II Sam. xxii. 21 ; Deut. 
xxxii. 4' ; Pa. xxiii. 1 ; Deut. xxviil. 47 ; I Cbroiiicles xvi. 29 ; Pa. 
kvili. 1 Jer. xxxi. 3 ; la. Ixiii. 7 ; Deut. vi. 5, 0 ; la. xxv. H ; Zephau- 
iiih iii. 17 ; Is. xxvi. 3. 

80. The important doctrine of the Messiah in Judiiam 
and its relation tp Cbriatiiu ideas ' of ihe incarnation in ' Jesu^ 

? 
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in the form oi a man, but not that " the Word beenine 
flesh and dwelt amongst ns.” In the New Testament ( as 
in the Christian theology generally ) the incarnation is 
regarded not merely as a means to reveal the nature o£ God, 
but also ns an essential factor in the divine relations with 
mankind, intimately oonneoted with human salvation from sin 
and the realisation of the love of God in human hearts and 
oonduot, God, as known and exporiencod in the inoarnation 
in Jesus, is described as love. “God is love." This is the 
central conception implied also by the chief other terms 
used.' The Natherhodd of God and the sonship of man are 
the most frequent titles, olearly embodying the root idea.si 
The oharaoter of god as loving and lovable personality 
as manifested in the inoarnation in Jesus is to be seen not 
merely in his life and ieaoliing but also in his suffering. 
The Christian idea of god is of a Father who endures suf- 
fering in constituting his kingdom as a realm of free 

personalities. 88 

In addition to the conception of God as incarnate in 
Jesus, the New Testament gives a oharacteristio place and 
funotion to the “ Holy Spirit ”. The expression is found 
twice in the Hebrew scriptures, and taken in relation with 
later Eabhinical teaching the most intelligible explanation 
of its use in early Christianity is the immanence of God ip 
the world. Though tho expressions of the New Testament 
show more philosophloul insight than the Hebrew 
Bciiptnres, it hardly seems necessary to maintain that they 
demand tho later development of the metaphysical doctrine of 

ahonld not be forgotten. See T. H. Stanton: The Jewish and ihe 
Christian Messiah, Edin. 1886. 

81. Jobu I. 14. Of. I John IV, 16 ; I John III. 1; Hebrews 
Xn, 7; Bomms VIII; Ephesians IV. 6; Lute XXItl, 40. 

82. See T. B. Strong: A Mattual of Theology 1918; W. N. 
Clarke: The Chrktmi Doctrine of God 1909; J. Moflatt, The 
Theology of the Goepela 1912. J. F. Betbune Baker; The Sarly 
Sistory of Christicfn Doctrinf. 1903, 
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trinity in the unity of the godhead. The writers never 
ooonpied themselves with the need o£ a differentiated 
nltimate. Their language is concerned with a moral and 
a religious relationship oE personalities, -oE Jesus (and 
all others ) to God and oE God to all.s 3 

God is " the Alpha and Omega, which is, and which 
was, and whioh is to come. ” He sitteth on the throne 
o£ heaven and liveth Eor ever and over. He is the king 

eternal, incorruptible, invisible, the only God. Eo is the 

blessed, the only Potentate, the Eing oE kings, and Lord 
o£ lords, who only hath immortality, dwelling in light un- 
approachable, whom no man hath seen, nor can see, to 
whom be honour and power eternal. One day with the 
Lord is as a thousand years and a thousand years as one 
day. Ho is the “ Pather oE lights, with whom can be no 
variation nor shadow oE turning. ” He is ‘‘ the Father oE 

all, who is over all, and through all; and in all ”. The 

heavenly Father is perEeot: his power is everlasting. He 
made the heaven and the earth and the sea. It is impossi- 
ble to Erustraie his plans. Being Lord oE heaven and earth, 
he dwelleth not in temples made with hands. He is the 
living God, the God oE tire living, the God o£ glory, o£ 
patience and peace, oE grace, comEort and hope.^^ 

83. See J. Abelsoa: The Immanence of God in Mahhiiiiadt 
Zileraiure.l9V2 and H. B, Sveta! The Holy Siiirit in the NemTesiament 
1909. The doctrine of the Trinity is thus oxpressod in the Anglioaa 
Articles; “There is but one living and true God, overlaBting, withont 
body, parts; or pasaiona ; of infinite power, wisdom; and goodneaa ; 
the Maker , and Preserver uf all things both risible and invisible. And 
in unity of this Godhead there bo three Perseus, (if ouo substauoo, 
power and eternity ; the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. ” 
The doctrine has been and is one of . endless discussion. 
It has been made almost tho chief object of attack by 
Muslim critics of Christianity, but it is interesting to note that 
a common idea amongst these has been that tho Trinity is: God 
the Father, Miriam fMaryA and Jesna 

84. Of. Eevelation I. 8.' lY. 8. I TuBOtby I. 17t TI.15, 
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in the form of a man, but not that “ the Word beoatna 
flash and dwelt amongst us.” In the New Testament (as 
in the Christian theology generally ) the incarnation is 
regarded not merely as a means to reveal the natnre of God, 
but also as an essential factor in the divine relations with 
munldnd, intimately oonneoted with human salvation from sin 
and the realisation of the love of God in human hearts and 
conduot, God, as known and exporioncod in the inoarnation 
in Jesus, is described as love. "God is love." This is the 
central oonoeption implied also by the chief other terms 
used.' The Patherhodd of God and the sonship of man are 
tho most frequont titles, clearly embodying the root idoa.ei 
The chamoler of god as loving and lovable personality 
as manifested in tbe incarnation in Jesus is to bo seen not 
merely in his life and teaoliing but also in his suffering. 
The Ohrislian idea of god is of a Father who endures suf- 
fering in constituting his kingdom as a realm of free 
personalities.®* 

In addition to the oonoeption of God as inoarnate in 
Jesus, the Now Testament gives a oharaoteristio place and 
function to the “ Holy Spirit ". The expression is found 
twice in the Hebrew scriptures, and taken in relation with 
later Habbinioal teaching the most intelligible explanation 
d its use in early Ghrietianily is the immanence of God in 
the world. Though the expressions of the New Testament 
show more philosophioal insight than the Hebrew 
scriptures, it hardly seems nocessary to maintain that th^ 
demand the later development of tbe metaphysical doctrine of 

stxonld not be forgotten. See V. H. Stanton; The Jewish aid the 
Chrktim Umrnh. Edin. 1886. 

81. John I. 14. Of. I John IT. 16 ; I John III. 1; Hebrews 
XII, 7; Eomane TIIIj Ephs^ns IT. 6; Lnke XXIII. 40. 

82, Bee T. B. Strong: A Manual of Theology 1918; .77. N. 
Chu'ke: Tho Christkm Dodriae .of God 1909; J. .Moffatt, The 
Theology of the Ooeyele 1912. J. P. Betbuna Bator: The Earh/ 
Sislory of Chrktinn Daclrine. 1908. 
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trinity in the unity oE tha godhead. The writers never 
oocnpied themselves with the need oE a diEferontiated 
ultimate. Their language is concerned with a moral and 
a religious relationship o£ personalities, -oE Jesus (and 
all othere) to God and oE God to all.®* 

God is “ the Alpha and Omega, which is, and which 
was, and which is to oome. ” He sitteth on the throne 
o£ heaven and liveth Eor ever and ever. He is the king 

eternal, incorruptible, invisiUe, the only God. Ho is the 

blessed, the only Potentate, the King oE kings, and Lord 
oE lords, who only hath immortality, dwelling in light un* 
approachable, whom no man hath seen, nor can see, to 
whom be honour and power eternal. One day with the 
Lord is as a thousand years and a thousand years as one 
day, Ha is the ” Pather o£ lights, with whom nan ha no 
variation nor shadow oE turning. ” He is “ the Father oE 

all, who is over all, and through all; and in all ". Tho 

heavenly Father is perEeot : his power is everlasting. He 
made the heaven and the earth and the sea. It is impessi^ 
ble to Ernstrate his plans. Being Lord of heaven and earth, 
he dwellebh not in temples made with hands. He is the 
living God, tho God oE the living, the God o£ glory, o£ 
patienoe and peace, oE grace, comfort and liope.®'^ 

83. See J. Abelsoa: The Immamme of God i« Sahhiiiiait 
ZiteraiureAdli and H. B. Swete; The Holy GpirU.m the Neto Tealaoietd 
1909. The doctrine of the Trinity is thus expressed in the Anglican 
AridcleB: **There is but one living and ime God, everlasting, without 
body, parts, or passions ; of iaiinita power, wisdom, and goodness; 
the Maker , and Proservor of all things both visible and invisible. And 
in unity of this Godhead there bo three Persons, of one substaneo, 
power and eternity | tho Father, the Son, and tho Holy Ghost. ” 
The dootrine has been and is one of . endless discussion. 
It has been made almost the chief object of attack by 
Muslim critics of Christianity, but it is interesting to note that 
a common idea amongst these has boon that the Trinity is; God 
the Father, Miriam (M.iaty), and Jesus. 

84. Of, Sevelation I, 8; IT, 9, I Timothy L IT; Yl.15,. 
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“ God is a spirit; and ihsy that woi’ship' him must 
worship in spirit and in truth. ” He is true : his word is 
truth. His spirit will guido man into all truth. Knowing 
all, he has foreknowledge. “ 0 the depth of the riches 
bolh of the wisdom and tho knowledge of God ! How 
nnsearohable are liis iudgments, and his ways past finding 
out 1" He knoweth the heart.*® 

The judgment of God is righteous; he will render to 
every man according to his works. Nevertheless “the Most 
High is kind toward, the unthankful and tho evil “ He 
maketh bis sun to rise on the evil and. the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjnst. “ The goodness 
of God leadeth to repentance, and he forgives those who 
forgive others. Grace, mercy, every good gift and every 
perfect boon oome from him. He deals with men as with 
sons. “ Behold what manner of love the Hather hath 
bestowed upon us that we should be called the children of 
God ", “God BO loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten son, that whosoever balieveth on him should not 
perish but have everlasting life." Jesus is the incarnation 
of God as embodying divine love. St. Paul writes of “the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus," and further “God 
was in Christ reoonoiling the .world unto himself. " God 
is our saviour who will fill us with joy and peace. It is 
the peacemakers who will be called sous of God, and the 
pure in heart who shall see him.** 

The Muslim conoeption of God as found in the Quran 

16; H Peter III. 8; Jamee I. 17; EphesienB IV. 6; Matthew 7. 
:48; RomanB I. 20; Acts V. 39; XYH. 24,- 'Matthew 'XXII. 82; 
I Peter 7. 10; John I. 14; BoiuaiiS X7. 18. 

86. ,Cf. John 17, 24; m. .33, X7II. 17, X7I. 13; 
Matthew i. 29, 30; Aot» II. 28; Eomans XI. 33; Acts' X7, 8‘ 

86. Cf. Bomans II. 6; Luke '71. 36; Matthew 7. 46; 
Bomans II. 4; IX 16; I Timothy 71. 17; James I. 17; I John 
Ili. l;,Joha m, 19; Bomans 7III. 39; II Corinthians t. 18; 
‘Matthew T. 
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has marked Hmilaiities with the Hebrew. This may be 
partly due to the tact that the Arabs, as the Hebrews, are 
Semitio by race and also to Jewish inflnenoes direct or in- 
direct on the thonght ol hlahomet. There are undoubted 
evidences of a development of the idea of God in the 
Quran, but they are not so disiinot as those fonnd in the 
Hebrew literature which extends over a much greater period 
■of time. The conception is oharaoterised by its simplicity 
and force. It is not presented in a philosophical manner, 
■yet it is urged as consistent "with reaspn, and as of vital 
importaoce to practical condnot. Like other theistio views 
it is predominantly ethical. Thus, the fundameotal doctrine 
‘of the unity of God, so persistently taught in the Quran, 
'is not important for any special value in unity over plural- 
ity, but that those who " associate others, with God " 
deprive him of worship and service due to him.cv 
' Theta is no God but him: to assooiate others with him 
is the worst of all possible sins. He is one, is the One. 
He is eternal, self-subsistent, self-safficient. There is no 
variableness in the way, of God. He is the living one, 
unbegotten and nnbegettiug, who dieth not.’ “Nor slumber 
' seiseth him, nor sleep. ” There is none like unto him, and 
‘any attempt to represent him in visible form is fntile and 
forbidden. He is the creator, the most excellent of makers, 
'■who ordereth all things. His noti'vity is. purposive and con- 
tinuous. Creation is for a serious end and. a fixed term. 
“Every day doth some new ■work employ Him. “ He is the 
sole sustaincr. Ha is the supreme, the Lord of worlds, the 
Lord of the heavens and the earth and all that is hetwoen 
them. Ha is the Lord of the east and the west. Lord of 
the throne and of mep. He is king, full of majesty and 

87. No adequate treatment of Muslim Theology yet exists in 
■ Enghsh, but D. B! Macdonald : JUtteUm Theolorty 1903 gives a very 
good brief sketch. Almost all the chapters of the Quran contain re- 
ference to some attribute or attributes o£ God ; Bee e. g. lix, 22-24, 
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glory.1 He is the gloriotis, the oxalteci, the most high, the 
strong, the rich, the hounteons, the praisewortliy, In his 
creation is order ; disorder he loveth not. “ He hath given 
lavrs to the sun and to the moon, so that each journeyeth 
to its appointed goal. ” Those who have faith will soe agns 
of him in Nature.® 8 

Of the attributes of God most frequently mentioned 
in the Quran, three are very prominent: His meroy, power, 
wisdom and knowledge. The contention of many Western 
writers that Islam emphasises the power of God to theove^ 
shadowing of other qualities does not seem justifiable. Even 
a simple enumeration of the terms used in the Quran will 
show that his meroy, compassion, love, and forgiveness pre* 
dominate. He is the God of meroy, “the best of those who 
show meroy." He is kind, indulgent, the compassionate, 
tlie metoifni, iong-snffering, the receiver of penitence and 
the very forgiving. All blessings are from God who is good, 
the generous Lord, the moat beneficent. “ Despair not of 
God's meroy, for none hut the unbelieving despair of the meroy 
of God. " “Despair not of God’s meroy, for all sins doth God 
forgive." He is the true who will judge mankind. Heenjoinelh 
justice, and will not deal unjustly with anyone. He is the swift 
in reckoning, the judge who will reward men according to 
their deeds. He is the protector of the righteous, On the 
Other hand, he is a God with vengeance, vehement in chastise' 
ment, swift to punish, — “ with him is terrible retribution 
The near at hand, “ God is not regardless of what ye do 
Bat he is the hearer of prayer, the guardian of his servants, 
the source of help and the objeoi of trust. He is the 
friend of the bereaved and the consoler Of the afflicted, the 
shelterer of the orphan and the guide Of the erring. The. 
author of peace, he invites mankind to. the abode of peace. 

8S. See Quran ; ch.ji.,iU. xx., xxi. xxvi, xxx. xxxv, xxxviii.. 
xlii. xUy. xIv. Iv. Ixxx. ciii. 
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“ Fawe, ” is the greeting ■which shell ha heard in paradise, 
Islam is the religion o£ peace 'which comes by submission 
to God, 8 9 

God is the source o! all po'wer, " There is no power 
but in God ", He is the mighty, the potent, the great; 

God is not frustrated by aught in the heavens or in the 
earth ", By his power and his knowledge “ the future and 
the present are in his hand " In his knowledge he 
embraoeth all things ” : he knoweth their past and their 
future- unto God is the issue of all things. He is the truth, 
the wise, the knowing, the all-informeS. The inner seorets 
of the heart and all that men do are manifest to him, 
Human knowledge depends upon him ; for " we have so 
knowledge but what thou hast given us to know ’h®® 

The Sikh oonoeption of God undoubtedly through 
Kabir and otherwise owes much to Muslicu influence. There 
is an opposition to Polytheism and to the representation of 
the divine in physical form. But the religion has roots 
in Hinduism and Upanishadic forme of expression are used 
again and again in its literature. Nevertheless, God is 
here not an object of meditative oontemplation but of a 
strong personal faith, “ There is but one God, whose 
name is tme, the Creator, devoid of fear and enmity, 
immortal, unhorn, self - existent, great and bonntifnl ", 
Within each body the Supreme Lord is ooneealed and 
within each the whole light is His ", God also is an 
ideal towards which human effort must always strive, for : 
*' It anyone becomes as high as the Lord, he alone will 
be able to know him. "9i 

89. See Quran : cb. li. xii. liv. xvl xix, xx. xiv. xxxviii. xl. 
xliii, xlvii. Ixxiii. 

9Q, See Quran : oh. xii, xiv. xvi. x^-iii, ix. xxvi. xxx, xxxviii 
xl. xliv. 

9i. Maoaulifle ; op. eit, 1,85 Singh, op. cit. pp. 394; 389, 
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Oonsideting that both man and infra-human beinga . 
have Bex differentiations, and that in most languages dif- 
ferences of gender are found, it is not strange that super- 
natural beings ^ve also been considered as of different 
sexes. The preceding pages have referred in general, though 
not exclusively, to the . mascdine deities, or those vrith.j 
epitjiets so qualifying, such a “ Father ” and so on. That 
little space can he hero given to consideration of the femi- 
nine aspects is not meant to imply that they have played 
an insignificant part in human religion. Indeed, it appears 
that most religions have developed ideas or practices in 
^is direction, suggesting therein a distinctive side . of rolig- , 
ions needs and ideals. It is significant in. the first .pkoe 
that the earth and the earth spirit have generally been re- 
garded as feminine. In this there may be an effect o^the 
distinotion of the impression of- ifaiw as felt by men in them- 
selves and in each other as contrasted with tireless powerful, 
force of which woman give the impression. . There is tbus 
a. natural feeling of dominatiou in man as compared with 
woman, and the sky seems in simikr manner to dominate 
the earth. But again, there, is also .another ..similarity: 
between the earth, apd the female: it is from the earth that, 
new vegetation springs forth as the young oome from the. 
mother. :So the earth was the original Mother goddess,: 
4S the sky was the heavenly Father.® “ , 

, ; . . The systematising tendency of the human mind, 
following out the implications of anlhropomoTphism, haS: 
a.BSOoiated this or that goddess with a particular, . deity ,as, 
wife, or occasionally as daughter or, sister. Not infrequently 
there appears something of artificial system-making in snch 
lepresentatione, as though the idea of the goddess has been 
supplied to fill a felt gap in the scheme. In such instances,’ 
and even when the goddess has a definite signifioanoe and 

fS. See «!»(« pp. P7-?2, 
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personal standing oE her ■ own, she is little more than a 
taint counterpart ' of the a.'sooiateii god.*''* 

It is an interesting psychological fact that the wife 
often has feelings wliioli may be described as maternal 
towards the husband, and that the Imshand feels the reality 
of Buoh sentiments-. Perhaps such relationship denotes -more 
than -a merely passing charaeteristic of the life of the sonl ! 
it may be an expression' and a partial satisfaction of a 
deeper need of the same t^pe. Some empirioal facts of the 
religions point in such a direction. In early Buddhism 
thorp . is.hotliiog which show.s this character, but it is 
remarlcable that Avaloldteshvara becomes transfigured in 
the Buddhism o£ China and Japan into the “ goddess " 
Kwanyin ( Kwannon ) with the attributes essentially ., of 
;Compasaion and, -mercy.. In Christianit.y, not merely is the 
mother ..of Jesus regarded, with reverence, but she has attained 
n place in the .affections, and religions life of large portions 
of .Christendom,, second only to ( in some instances perhaps 
equal with ) .dint of Jesus himself. Not merely do hot 
images oall forth the solgce of maternal 'beatitude but .'.she 
is prayed to earnestly by souls in sorrow.®* 

There can he little doubt that the most outstanding 
: aulkof the feminine in religion have been those of the 
Mediterranean coasts at the time of Homan power, 9® and 

. 93. Stemdoiif; Belifiinu of Amimt Jotwpf- P- 80. “ Here, 

too, wo find four, nuila divinities paired eaoli with a goddess 
, invented expi’oasly to be liia cnmp.anion. The gods are; Nil, 
Helm, Kek, . and Hniin; the goddo-ssea; Nut, Hehnt, Meet, and 
Hunet " Hogera; ReUijmi of EnJi^louiin p. So. Xshtar the .groat 
mother goddess is able in stand alone: other female deities ore 
no more than pale , reflections of tlio male deity, 

■ 91. On Kwanyin see A. Getty : op. cit. also ,S. Boal Catma. 

■ ■ ^ 95, L. H. Kariioll; Ilfi/lip-y As/>er!/v of (Owh Rdiifloii, p. 

- 9. says the most striking fignro of Minoaii woraliip was a great 
• goddeea eonooived mainly ns a mother, and efhnie:illy related to 
the Phrygian Cybele. The Theban women prayed to Aphrodite 

a 
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those o£ Hindaism and espeoially the indigenous Indlei; 
onlta included in that general term. The oharaoter o£ tlie 
rites and the seasons o£ the special teslivals suggejt that 
the Indian Mother goddess ( or goddesses ) was originally 
assoeiated with fertility and vegetation. In the eonrse ci 
development the goddess has been given other attrihntes 
pnd in the height of religions fervonr has been aooorded 
fjupremaoy. The two short hymns to the goddess 'jyhioh 
follow will be sufaoient example of this : 

I shall never forget Her who is the giver of happinessj 
She it is, 0 Mother, who, in tire form of the Moon, 

' Creates the world foil of sonnds and their meanings, 

And again, by Her power in the form of the Sun, 

She it is who maintains the world. 

And she, again, it is who, in the form of fire, deatroys 
the whole nniverao at the end of the ages, 

' Men worship Thee under various names - 
As Narayana; as She who saves from the ocean of Hell, 

' As Oauii; as the allayer of grief; as Sarasvati; 

■ And as tlie three-eyed giver of knowledge. 

* * * * 

• os “ the flj'st mother oE tho race ( i. e. of Thebans ) for from 
■ thy blood we are sprung." The term /tciiroa (ancestress ) applied 
. by the Sioyomans to Artemis he eonsiders “ os an appellatiye" 
which merely expressed " the afEeotionate sense of kinship 
between the goddess and her people. ” p. 72. The Phrygian Cybele 
introduced into Borne was goddess of thee.rrth, also described as 
the Great Mother. See P. (kaaout.- Oriental Heligieiie in Jlam« 
Pagmilsin. Chicago 1911. 47f. Thus Livj/: Bk. XXIX, reoords the 
incident of bringing to Borne from Phrygia the sacred stone 
"which the natives said was the mother of the gods. " " Msrons 
Taleriua Palfo was sent ahead by the ambassadors and he announced 
that the goddess was coming and that the best man in the state 
shonld be sent out to receive her with due oereropny. " It seems 
aocordiug to Liiolus, that Isis assimilated to hersplf the god^SI'^t 
, of tho Mediterranean basiu see P. Legge ; forenmntl'i <l>¥^ Elvifh 
; of Ghrietimuli/. Gpibriclge 1915. 1. p. 5&, 
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0 Devi Malialakalimi ! 

Thon art the supreme Brahman, 

The eTer-pervading Atman. 

Thou art the great lord 
And Mother o£ the world. 

0 Mahalaluhmi! salutation to Thee.°^ 

It would he difficult, iE at all possible, to diaoo'ver 
a religion in which there is no belieE in beings higher than 
men but lower than the supreme spirit. The so -called minor 
departmental deities, and oven some vE the spirits oE the 
^reat Nature powers, have ns a paralled to them in mono- 
theistic religions, the angels and arch-angels. BoEerenca 
has alreaiJy been made to the Amesha Spenlas oE Zoroas- 
trianism, who sometimes appear as though themselves per- 
sonal spirits, in a way aroh-angels. The Yasatas, or angels 
oE Zoroastrianiain, are personifications oE abstract ideas or 
virtues or o£ objects oE Nature, and have Ennotlonal tasks in 
relation to the spheres oE the world and liEe which they 
Suggest. They are praised by men and invoked in 5acrifioes.BT 
There is also another term in Zoroastrian scriptures: Frm- 
ashis, whioh has been variouedy interpreted. It may mean 
a type oE higher intelligenoes, acting as guardian spirits oE 
mankind. These also reoeive saorifioes and adoration: they 
are good, and bestow on men victory and health, ks The belieE 
ih angels is distinctly evident in the Hebrew scriptures. At 
times in the earlier books “ the angel oE God ” seems to 
mean a manlEestation oE Jehovah hitnsslE, but the idea oE 
angels as separate individualities is also present. Possibly 
dne to Zoroastrian influences, the doctrine oE angels was 

96. A, Avalon ; Hymm to OodileM, 1913 pp, 2,3, 46, 30. 
1’76, The whole work should be studied. Bee later, oluiplor V. 

97. See M. M. Dhalla : Zoroaatnm Theologij. oh, xxiv for a 
ffeneiol detailed survey, 

98. See Dhalla ; ibid ; oh. zxv, also Moulton ; Early Zsreai< 
(rMStssh'ob. viii, 
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fleTelopei tifter tlio Exile, and (somewliat as ilio Arneak 
Spentas) inaer aapeots o£ tliegoillioad appear aa peraoaified. 
A reflection of this is seen in the cxprossioti oonoerning 
the “ seven spirits of god " contained in the book of 
EmidaUon admitted into the Christiaii canon/''® Angels ■were 
considered as of different nature from men, being as 
we may suppose, free from tlic usual human form 
of matter although at times manifesting in such n 
form. Cliriatianity took over from Judaiavn the belief in 
angels, and recognises different grades. The names of two 
are given: Gabriel, an aroh-angel ■who annonnoed tlie coming 
birth of Jesus; and Michael, an aroh-angel, who is “ the 
prince of Israel.” Islam also contains the belief in' angels. 
Jibrail ( the Hebrew and Christian Gabriel) was the bringer 
of the word of God to the Prophot. Israil receives the souls 
of dying pterBons; larafil will blow the trumpet on the last, 
day; and Mikail sees that all created beings are providk 
with substance. The throne of God is supported by eight 
angels, and, one is on each side of every man recording 
hie good and evil. In the Quran there is mentioned a type 
of beings called Jinn created from ‘‘fire” who listen to the 
Quian.^®® The Sikhs have a belief in an angel of death, 
Azrail, who inflicts punishment in accordance with the 
commands of god.i“i In Mahayana Buddhism the Bodhisatt- 
■vas have the character of beings higher idian ' ordinary 
human beings of the earth, and tliey concern themselves, as 

99. Eevslatiini V, 6, 

100. Tire form jinn has been variously understood. Literally 
it means “ hidden ”, See Quran it. 27 as to their oreation from fire!' 
They may liiivo hoeu non-LiraoUUsIi niotantain ti'ibes subjoet td' 
Solomon and forced iiitd his sei'vice. Quran sxxiv. 12- 16. ; of. TI 
'Chron, ii. 12-18 ; or the loaders of some tribes who secretly listened 
to the Quran, (puraa xi. 29 ; lii ; vide Easi’s Com7tie7itary \ ov again 
simply nuoiriliaed nomads. Quran ii. 56. 

101. K. Singh ; Eietory aiii PMosuphy ot the Silih Btliyim 
Wwre IDU II, p. dll. 
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.g«od angels in other systatns, with the welfare of mankind. 

Not merely the duality of heaven and earth, but also 
that of light and darkness has impressed mankind, and 
if joy and gladness have been associated with the former 
BO have gloom and fear with the latter. The sense of 
conflict of Nature powers, and of this conflict or its results- 
as affecting man, has boen widespread in Simple Nature- 
worship. But the character of the effects of Nature powers 
on man’s life is not always consistent : the sun, generally 
benefioial, at times makes life painful and withers the 
crops. The gloomy dark douds may bring refreshing rain 
or n raging destruotive torrent. A similar inoonsistenoy. 
is apparent in the stage of Animism. The spirits some- 
times appear friendly, sometunes inimical, to man. One 
pvident example of the distinction is that due to confliot of 
people with people : the spirits or gods of each became 
regarded as friendly gods when there was no conflict, and 
otherwise as demons or devils respectively. So the term 
daeva which for Hinduism denotes a god, generally good, 
became among the Zoroastrians the expression for evil 
ispirits.i®^ The distinction of good and evil spirits obtained 
greater fixity in its expression in independent terms. 

The belief in evil spirits has had a marked effect 
upon religions practices and on the feelings of peoples* 
The propitiation of an evil spirit or one predpminantly so 
is the best explanation of many types of offering. Snob 
propitiation probably lies behind much of the village worship 
in India. Dr. Harrison even goes so far. as to maintain 
that in the sixth and possibly the fifth century B. 0. the 
real religion of the majority of the Giipeks was associated 
with bein gs mainly malevolent, and -was meant to ward 

102. Of. In similar strain; Cook; Zeiig p. 135 “Porgamoii, 
.wliosB altar to Zeus wo have alroatly oouadBrefl, is tooribod in 
the Kovelatioii of St. John the Divine as tlio ploco ‘where 
Satan's throne is. 
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them ofi.i®* In Japan it was tlionglit posaUa to ward off 
evil spirits by throwing peaches, as amongst the pilgrims 
at Mecca evil spirite are warded ofl by throwing stones. 
Amongst the Babylonians evil spirits are from the under- 
world, beings o£ darkness carrying out their work at 
Bight. Some were originally “ storm gods ” or again 
sicknesses or tho spiiits of' sicknesses, or perchance the ghosts 
of the dead whose death had been associated with unhappy 
and nnusnal oiroumstunoes-i®^ In Japanese mythology the 
evil spirit takes the foym of a wicked eight-headed serpent.loe 
In similar manner ns a serpent, Satan appeared to Eve, 
according to the Hebrew Oemsis, In Hindu mythology the 
Bakshakas or demons play a definite part : thus 'Vishuit 
was incarnated in the form of a hoar in order to slay i 
demon. Mara, the tempter appears to be conceived of ad 
an evil spirit who endeavoured to keep the Buddha froiB 
preaeliing his dootrine to mankind. And to judge by the 
devil masks from Tibet it would seem that the idea of evil 
spirits has remained a definite one in some forms of 
Bnddhism. Although in the Gathas Ahriman' is mentiofiOd 
only oUCe and the idea of the activity of evil spiritii 
is virtually absent, in later developmente, in ZoroaetrianisiU 
for every good spirit there appears to bo an evil spirit. 
Thii may have been due to influence coming from the 
direction of Babylon, and eiinilarly directly or by inflnelloh 
ffoin Earoastrianism the idea may have come into Jndaisin 
mid Christianity. Thus at the time of Jesus, it appears 
hot oihly that a “ legion '' of evil spirits oonld be oon- 
taived as embodied’ in one human body, bht as being ablh 

iOd. Frolegomem to tho Studff qf Greek Religion, Cambridge 
Ito; 

104. J. Mbrgensteln: The Doctrine of Sin in Bahyhman 

BeUgion. Berlin 1905 pp. 7. 8. 14 . Cf. E. 'W. Eogers: Beligion 
iff JBaHyloKitc. p. 75; ' 

105. Nihongi I. 62 et seiji 
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,tp l6iiV9 it and enter a hard o£ Bwi^e, Again Jeans 
-^'epreaented as liaing taken to the top oE a higli mountain 
.and shown the kingdoms oE the world and so tenapted by 
the devil. Iblis is leEerred to in tlie Quran and is acoepted 
in Islam as an evil spirit. It is, however, interesting to 
.note tbiit the idea has become current among Christiana 
that Satan was originally a good spirit, but became eyll 
in revolting against Cod, Similarly in Islam Iblis is sppr 
'ppsed to have Eallen Erom goodness in disobedienee to ged. 
In Greek mythology there is a story oE how Pandora, in 
disohedienoe to the oommand oE the gods, opened . the boic 
pnt p£ which evil then came to mankind. 

I'he attempts to meet the problem oE evil by the 
idea o£ radical dualism oE opposed spirits achieved only a 
limited snecess. Even the nnrefleotive many have needed 
to believe that the good spuit has power to ovetoome the 
evil, and although they may not oEten definitely ascrihe 
evil to him, they believe it must exist with his sanotien. 
With the development o£ genuine monotheism, and with 
the requirement oE conceiving the world and its happenings 
as predominantly a unity, men have been led to ascribe 
evil to god. Even in the lUad we have the passage ; 

. 't* What could I do ? It is god who aocomplishes all. 
Eldest daughter oE Zeus, Ate, who blindeth alt, a power oE 
bane ; delicate are her Eeet, Eor not upon earth she geeth, 
' but walketh over the heads oE men and entangleth this one 
and that, ’’ And Theognis says : ” Pybris, insolence, or 
■sin, is the first and greatest evil and gqd is its author, 

Hhe Hebrew scriptures have little reEereuee to au evil 
spirit, hut there are suggestions that* evil is paused by-god. 

I form the light and create darkness-: I nmke peace and 
. create evil. " He is not merely the creator : he is also 

106. James Adam: The ViiaUti/ <?/ Flqion^ft^ qnd QthfT 
^6S,tf/ys. Cambridge 1911 pp. 19Sj 200-lf 
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tha destroyer. Ho is a “ consuming fire, and he sent pesti- 
lence amongst men.'’ " The Lord niaketh the earth empty 
and maketh it -waste, and tnrneth it upside dovrn and scat- 
tereth abroad the inhabitants thereoL ” God hardened 
■Pharoah’s heart, ;and sent an evil spirit between Abimeledh 
and the men o£ Sheohera. Tt was an evil spirit from the 
ijotd that troubled ■Saul. The prophet Amos asks : “Shall 
evil befall a city and the Lord hath not done it?” And Job 
•who had refleoted so muoh on tho cause of evil, also asks; 

Shall we reoeke good at the hand of God, and shall we- 
-Hot receive evil ? In the New Testament also there is 
strain of thought ascribing evil to God. Thus tho Lord smote 
■Herod, and he was- eaten up by worms. God, says St. Paul, 
gave men ■ over to a . reprobate mind, and he exhorts the 
.^Romans to 'behold not merely the. goodness bnt- also the 
severity of- God. He asks : “ Hath not the potior a right 
-over.tlie;. clay, from the same lump to make one -part a 
.vessel unto.bonour and another nnto dishonour? "lo? jjjg 
.iQnran .contain? expressions wliich suggest something similar. 
God “ misleadeth ; whorp he -will,.’’ “ onuseth whom he will 
..to, err and, whom he will he guideth. "lof la Zoroastriap 
: books God is at. times, described as the creator of darkness 
and of physical evil.-; He is more powerful to destroy, than 
mil others, 110 .:.■•■■ 

, The .religions feelings of mankind ii),ve revolted against 
itha ascription of .evil .to .god,. and yet man have felt the 

- 107; siiv.' 7; Gen- -rii. 4; Amos ix. 8; /Mit.IY, '24; 

' ■I; Cltrow SXl;.' Judges XK. 23; L" Satn, XYI. 14. Isaiah. XYTY. 
hL JoA.n.. 10 .AraoS'III. G. - 

; . 108. , XII. 23 I. 28; XI. 22; I3C. 21. 

109. Qurau. Ixxiv. 31 ; ivi. 96. ' . ' ! 

110. ' The Pahlavi -treatiaa, Sikard Gumiiih Vigar, CS. B. B. 
‘ SXIX) oofftains a masterly dissnssion ol the relation of Ahnra 

Mazda to evil. It also disoussos Hebrew and Christian ideas, the 
“dorioeption of incarnation of the deity, and the position of to 
Manioheans, The oouclusion reiKdiod appears to bo dualisfip- 'ia 
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unantiBCaotoriness oE any attitude whicti opposes to Mm a 
great evil spirit. In Manichaeanism the dualism o£ good 
and evil was closely associated with one of spirit and 
matter. In similar manner the evil o£ the soul £or Jainism 
is due to its bondage to ajiva, the .unconscious. Opposition 
to such dnalistio oonoeptions has taken two £orms, neither 
o£ whioh has been able to obtain general acceptance as a 
solution oE the difflcalty. In the pantheistic and the acosmic 
conceptions oE Hindn religions thmigM, as in those o£ some 
Greek thinkers, good and bad are looked on as mere ap- 
pearances. Vor' till) only soni, tho univorsal soul, tliey do 
not exist : they arc JUai/a ; tho ideas oE both aro due to 
amdflja, ignomnoe. Yet many have felt with Ramannia 
and other deEendera of a more theistio belief, that even 
Maya must have some “ eoat” and some " ground, " and 
ns on the pantheist or noosraio theory that can only be in 
the supreme, evil is not truly trausoended. Tho theistio 
conception, as found in Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Ohrist- 
innity, and Islam has tended to find the ground of evil 
chiefly in the wills of finite spirits, acting in opposition to 
God, by means of tho freedom with whioh he has himself 
endowed them. Only with such freedom is it supposed 
that a personal relation, n relationship truly spiritual as 
dislinot from a meohanioal one, can bo evolved; and any 
snob real freedom, whatever the limits of its exercise, 
involves the possibility of evil. Such freedom to act in 
harmony with or in oppca>ition to God is thought of as 
a charaoteristic of all spirits, nud thus any superhuman 
spirits may be good or bad.m 

the sense tliaL evil had an origin lif. nt,^!iUl iiidepeucleutly of 
Almra Maadii, wiia is all good and who as almighty will in his 
appointed time tianniph over tho nvil. Sue lltstai 44, 5; Jiwii&hii 
‘ 8; JJailigUin } Dhuk 117,- Ztimt/iul Yt. IT. U. L. H. Mill; op. cit 
p. 18 says "Zarathiistra first in history tanght ns tho awful 
truth;. Ho did not prevent sin, Iweanso lit iniiM jmt. “ p. .80. ; 

111. 9eo alsa below, Chapter IV. 

S 
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Th Levdc^unt of the Iiha of God 
Tbroughout the liirtory of religionp, and in tho data 
brought together in the pieoeding pages of. this chapter, 
certain distinct features may be recognised in the develop, 
inent of tlie concept of tho nature of that which is beyond 
man in so far as it affects Ms religious life. In these 
there is rarely in the religions mind a question of proof; 
there aro definite experionoes which the mind simply 
endeavours to express with the means available at its 
particular level of development and from its parldoular 
point of view. That some of the conceptions have been 
inadeqnate, even inaccurate, is evident, bnt to determine 
questions of truth or falsehood is not the function of the 
present study. The idea of God is the oulmineting 
point of thought in the subject here being considered. The 
modes of expression have changed from time to time in 
the histoiy of religion and from place to place, nevortheless, 
they seem to point to a felt reality such that thought has 
not reached satisfaction until it has conceived this as embody- 
ing the highest ideals. Thongli at the outset the impress- 
ions of Nature have predominated, and though social life, 
and the character of the self have contributed to a more 
ethical and spiritual conception of the felt reality, the 
experience suggests something Other, that transcends all 
these, 'The descriptions given illustrate this; here some of 
the factors influenoing these forms of expression ate to be 
considered. 

Eeligious experience has arisen with the impression 
of power beyond the individual, greater than his own, and 
causing him joy or fear. He has aasooiuled this first with 
the major and the minor forces of Nature. He has also felt 
jt in tiie compulsion and restraint of sooial life. In his owq 
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aoi^vity he experiences MuisolE as power- Each oE these 
produces an ever-present impression of unity : the unity 
of the physical ; the unity of the community ; the unity of 
consciousness within. At the outset there oan have been 
no question of any idea, of these unities : then, and even 
through all stages it is the /cK unity that has counted 
most, not the oonoeption of it. Yet at no known level 
of religion hn.s any one of these appeared as nadiloroutiated. 
Within Nature distinct powers have made themselves feltj 
in the community different individuals have expressed in 
different ways their independent persoualitio.?, and divisions 
have occurred ; and within the solE impulses have been 
found in conflict. Yet on the other liand in Nature some 
powers have appeared lo be superior, and one, usually the 
sun, has seemed to dominate all; in the community some 
one individual, by his Mona, his power, his “spirit, " hai 
attained n position of supremacy; and within the self a 
general attitude or character has formed and dominated 
the diverse and conflicting impulses. Thus a power, dominat- 
ing ns supreme, within a felt unity differontiatod by divers- 
ity — such has been a feature of the general impression of 
exporienoo, even at the perceptual level. 

As men liave risen from the merely perceptual to the 
conceptual, the regularity of events in Nature, ns the rising 
and setting of the sun and its course across the sky; and 
the gradually evolving regularity of procedure in the 
community, have led to the recognition and eventnally to 
the idea of order. The impression of order has lieoome tbe 
chief basis of what is understood as rationality. Whether 
in Nature, in the community, or in tho self, the orderly 
has become associated with the supreme power. Thus, 
Nature is a rational syslom; society is considered as rational; 
and rationality is a fundamental charaoteristic of the self. 
This has greater sigoiScance when, as in Animism aii4 
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later pbasus, the supreme power iielt in Nature is no longei^ 
mere power but a powerful spirit, in whoso actions oriier, 
and thus virtually some rationality has become evident. 
With this the relation oE man to tho power beyond has 
been conceived more personally. In this development the 
life in the community ha.<i had greater influence than Natura 
The ruler who in one way or another expressed in his own 
acts and sayings the general judgment oE the oommunity, 
combined in himselE power and rationality (seen in the social 
order he appeared to maintain). The “King” was not merely the 
power£ul,bnt the “l5no)-ving'’and tlie ‘'wi86.”So also the supreme 
spirit of Nature, the god, was also felt to bo king, with 
these attributes. The awe inspired by the god and that 
inspired by the king were o! the same type, and the 
qualities of kingship beoame applied to the god, as the 
qualildes of the god were in large measure usoiibed to the 
king. The offerings of food and of othor things to the gods 
are similar in character and motive in most iaslances to 
gifts made to kings to ensure a personal friendship and 
benevolence or at least to ward off anger. 

It is also through Buoh communal influences that 
moral distinctions have become consciously recognised. The 
idea of the king as the sonroe or upholder of morality has 
been annloguously applied to tho god. Yet it i,s signifloaut 
that as the king did not always himself conform with the 
general social practice, and has appeared ( at least- to later 
ages ) immoral, so similar Iniits have remained in the 
ideas of the oharaoter of the god until a more inward 
development of the moral and religions consoiousneas has 
led to the demand to see in the god — far more than in the 
■king,— conformity to ‘'the highest moral ideal. The oonoeption 
‘of the power beyond man as one associated with order and 
so far rational, and then further as king, and eventually as 
■ft moral personality, has been developed very largely through 
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tbo in^uenceB o£ the community, aud it has brought 
into relief definite qualities oE “ tlie power beyond ” as 
felt in religious experience. 

Through the experiences due nltimately to the dis- 
tinotion of sox the development oE the idea oE the supreme 
power and man’s relation to it is affected even more intim- 
ately. The distinctions of sex are related with some oE 
the most intense emotions and with the mysterious fact oE 
birth, and in the sex relation some oE the characteristic 
features of love are most impressively experienced, especially 
in the union oE lover and beloved. Eorly mythology has 
naively expressed the idea, which has been consideTed as 
a principle o£ experience and reality, that in the relation 
oE love an imperfection of each is transcended. There is 
ho more intimate expression of the communion of the soul 
with God than that of love. With moral advance the pas- 
sion o£ love broadens into tlie more permanent and stable 
sentiment oE luvo and in this sentiment all members of the 
family group are united more closely and with a warmer 
intimacy than as members of the community. In this way 
And through the dependeuce upon father and mother for 
food and protection, the terms Father "• and “ Mother ” 
have acquired characteristic significance. But at an older 
age it is to the power beyond that man has looked for food 
protection and love, and thus the attributes of the paternal 
and the maternal have been recognised in it also and the 
names " Father " and " Mother ” applied to it: 

The higher developments of religion are all assoeiat-' 
ed with the conceptual transcendence of simple feeling. 
Nevertheless the perceptual impressions always remain and 
constitute an important factor, this whether with regard 
to power, to unity, to order and rationality, to the distinotios 
of good and evil, or the experiences of love. The develop- 
ment' of the concept has, however, a marked infinehco, 
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Thus man has passeii from lha liinitad perception o{ space 
and of time to ihe concept of an unlimited extension of 
both and so to the infinity and omnipresence of the power 
beyond. From the experienoe of a partial order and partial 
good he has passed to the idea of perfect order and the 
wholly good. At times reflecting on certain aspects of 
Nature the mind has formed an impersonalist conception of 
what is beyond man. Most types of impeisonalistio 
pantheism have prevailed amongst peoples the starting 
point of whose concepiaal interpretation of reality has been 
Nature, the great powers of which have made the prepond* 
orant impression on their minds. But under the pressure 
from other aspects of experience thought has always had 
to change its course to And a form of comprehension more 
adequate to the totality of hicts. This it has done by 
turning to a consideration of the nature of the self within, 
and farther to the course of human history and the mystic 
feelings of the heart. Even when it has not clearly attained 
theistio expression, the terms used in reference to the 
ultimate have been coloured with all the warmth of pep 
Bonal assooiations, imply a fundamental rationality, and so 
inevitably a spirituality of character. But tlie greatest 
influence in the development of the expressions of a 
thoroughgoing spiritual theism has been due to the inoieasing 
knowledge of personality I7 man in the experience of 
his own irne nature, hlodem soienoe in its esiablisk* 
ment of the intelligibility of Nature, and of the extent 
of the reality of consistency and order, helps man 
so tar to see in Nature the revelation of intelligent 
power, bnt though of great value in this, it is limited 
to an intellectual seAtoL Nothing less than a .rationEid 
qltimate is seen to satisfy beings who have passed the 
threshold of the conceptual. The data before ns go further 
than that, ..Not merely the experience of. the rishi, the 
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prophet; and the saint, but that oE the generality oE mankind 
in the empirical course oE religion has led to the afBrmation 
o£ the conception oE a being in whom the highest ideals 
are embodied. DiEEerent peoples, different minds amongst 
the same peoples, have expressed the conception in different 
ways, some emphasising this, others that, bull the expres- 
sions, as found in the literatures cpioted, find a response 
not merely in the intellect bat in tho whole personality oE 
man. Under a variety of inflnenoes, along diverse paths, 
man has sought, and has believed lie has Eonnd a Being, in 
communion with whom his highest relation consists. The 
nature oE this Being the religions have striven to express in 
terms already described. But before embarking on farther 
consideration oE the ideal relation it is necessary to survey the 
ideas which man has formed as to the nature of bis soul. 
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Thiia man has pasBeJ Trotii the limited perception o£ apace 
and of time to the concept of an unlimited extension of 
both and so to the infinity and omnipresence of the power 
beyond. Prom the exprrionoe of a partial order and partial 
good he has pnaaed to the idea of perfect order and the 
■wholly good. At times reflecting on certain aspects of 
l^atnre the mind has formed an impersonalist conception of 
what is beyond man. Moat types of impersonalistio 
pantheism have prevailed amongst peoples the starting 
point of whose conceptnal interpretation of reality has been 
Nature, the great poevers of which have made the prepond- 
erant impression on their minds. But nnder the pressure 
from other aspects of experience thought has always had 
to change its course to find a form of comprehension more 
adequate to the totality of &cts. This it has done by 
tuining to a consideration of the nature of the self withii^ 
and further to the course of human history and the mystio 
feelings of the heart. Even when it has not clearly attained 
theistio expression, the terms used in reference to the 
ultimate liave been coloured with all the warmth of pe^ 
sonal associations, imply a fundamental rationality, and so 
inevitably a spirituality of character. But the greatest 
influence in the development of the expressions of a 
thoroughgoing spiritual theism has been due to the increasing 
knowledge of personality by man in the experience of 
his own true nature. Modern soienoe in its establish- 
ment of the intelligibility of Nature, and of the extent 
of the reality of consistency and order, helps man 
so far to see .in Nature the revelation of intelligent 
power, but though of great value in this, it is limited 
to an intelleotnal seStioh. Nothing less than a rational 
ultimata is seen to satisfy beings who ha-ve passed the 
threshold of the oonoeptnal. The data before us go further 
than that. Not merely the experience of the lisbi, the 
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prophet and the saint, but that ot the generality o£ mankind 
in the empirical course o£ religion has led to the affirmation 
of the conception cE a being in whom the highest ideals 
are embodied, DiEEerent peoples, diEferent minds amongst 
the same peoples, have expressed the conception in different 
ways, some emphasising this, others that, but the expres- 
sions, as found in the literatures quoted, find a response 
not merely in the intellect but in the whole personality o£ 
man. Under a variety o£ influences, along diverse paths, 
man has sought, and has believed he has found a Being, in 
communion with whom his highest relation consists, The 
nature of this Being the reli^ons have striven to express in 
terms already described. But before embarking on farther 
consideration of the ideal relation it is necessary to survey the 
ideas which man has formed as to the nature of his sonl. 



CHAPTER III 

: THE SOTTL ; ITS JTATUHE, OBIGIN, AND DESTINY 

^ . .The development o£ the oonoepbs which express that 
which in religion man has felt pa in some manner beyond 
him has depended upon, and in part induonced the ideas 
which he lias farmed of himself. The tendency has p^ 
dominated in all the higher advanoes of religion to ipt^ 
prat the realily beyond in terms of the spiritual as expwi- 
enced from within. A consideration of the expressions used 
by man oonoerning his soul is therefore of importanoe not 
only for the understanding of the human side but also of 
the human conception of the divine side of the relation 
which constitutes ' religion. The earliest psychologioal 
conoeptions in literature are to be found in the sacred 
books of the religions. It is significant that an explidt 
treatment of the nature of the soul is not a general constit- 
uent of tliese books, except those of the religions of India, 
such as Brahmanical Hinduism, Jainism, and Buddhism, 
Hevertheless, incidentally the subjeot is one of frequent 
reference, espeoially ly implication, in all religions. It is 
importnnt at the outset to emphasise that as the reality 
which is beyond man is felt as reality and is not to be 
confused with the various forms under whioh man has 
epdepyoured 1» express it; so the soul as immediately kuotin 
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in bo1£- oonBoiousneas is to bo distinguished from the at- 
tempts to Win a eonoept o£ it. Yet to a certain oitent, 
paradoxical though it may sound, the nature o£ tho soul 
depends in part on the conceptions whioh it accepts as to 
its own nature.! 

The souTs immediate awareness o£ itsolE must exist 
beEore it has any idea o£ itselE. The earliest stage oE 
e.xperience is probably a vague distinction which may very 
unsuitably be described as a fceling o£ a “ within ” and a 
"without.” This is the level at which simple impressions 
o£ Nature "without” aroi^se simpl;p particular types oE 
emotions "wjthin”. It may bo called the pre-animistia 
stage. Here there is no distinction between a selE suffering 
an emotion and the emotion itselE: the feeling o£ joy with 
its physiological concomitant oE the rapid coursing oE blood 
through the veins, and the Eeeling oE Eoar and the 
physiological conoomitant oE the varied beating oE the heart, are 
not mins,— they are me. The advanoe towards an idea of the 
sonl is through an association with certain physiological 
facts. These are indicated by the use of terms in various 
languages for physiological aspects oE human nature as well ae 
with a spiritual application.^ Man's first attempts at 
naming the soul started, as Max Muller has shown, froin 
the simplest observation o£ material facts. " It was the 
running away oE the blood, the beating oE the hearty the 
breathing, and more partioularly the oesaaiiou o£ breathing 
at the time o£ death, which suggested the idea that there 

1. For discuBsious of the subjeot of this ohapter see : F. B. 
JevoaB : Mml to the Hhtory of SeVia’wH. ; F. W. Max MtUler : 
Atithropolofjiml Jlelighii 1898 ; Theosophy or Feyeliologieal lieUyton, 
1898; E. Tylor ; Frinilioe Gullure 1903 ; A.®. Crawley ; The Idea 
o/fAfl ; H. Spencer : Sociolopff.i; A. Bei'th olet ; The Tmnsmi- 
nr utioH of Souls. - 

2. of. Latin aiiima for breaUi, soul, and in derivatives denoting 
living, as animal j Greek, pneunia and pepehe ; Hebrew riiacA and 
nepheih ; Sanskrit almtm, 

I 
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WAS smuetliiag differout froaa tlio decaying body, and at tlio 
mma time supplied the names for that something, "s 
It is probahlo that the use of some of these terms 
for the soul is due to offeots of stimulation in ciroumstaiioes 
of excitement. Thus, for example, in the normal state of 
l)ealth the beating of the heart is almost nuapparent, but 
in conditions of joy or fear the boating is affected and 
becomes apparent in -what may be oallod ‘‘inner sensations." 
It is snoh experiences which have led to tho early use of 
the term “ heart ” or “ heart and reins " as roferring to 
the inner nature of man, and so eventually, . to the seal. 
These ideas also underlie the holiefs oonoerning tho “ seat ’’ 
of the Bonl in the body and affect religious practices. The 
ancient Semites thought that the seat of tho soul was the 
entrails, and so these were the parts of the animal offered 
to the god in saorilioe, or inspected in diyination.* Similarly, 
breathing is normally not very evident or impressive, but 
at times of intense emotions the breathing is markedly 
changed and forooe itself on the attention. The breath is the 
life; ae it is put iu the Hebrew scriptures; " And tho Lord 
(rod formed man of the dnst of tho ground and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul . " Tho Scminolcs of Florida place the moutli of tbs 
phild over that of the dying mother, so that it may 
“ receive her parting spirit and acquire etrength and 
knowledge for future use,”" The living moves, and to the 
early mind movement implied living and living implied 
what to the later mind has been meant by being a eeul. 

The pbenomeua of sleep and of dreams have played 
a part in bringing men to tho distinction of sonl and body. 

3. Max Muller : AirtJiro^inhrik'al Rdigimt. p. 201: 

4. Tylor : Frimitim CitUure. 1, 391. 

5. See aiile p. 37. The heroic form of euioido iu Japan, 
aometimes colled, hare-kiri, or ripping the abdomen, suggests tlie 
same beliaf. ‘ ' 
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The Nandi o£ East Atrioa tliink that doling sleep tho sool 
leaves the body, and a person most not ba awakened roughly, 
or boisterously for fear of the soul not finding its way back 
again, “ Tha Australian Kurani who wag asked whether ho, 
really believed tliat his Famiio could ‘go out’ while he was 
asleep, immediately answered; “ It must bo so, for when I 
sleep I go to distant places, I see distant people; I even 
see and speak with those that are dead. . Similar, 
beliefs are current among the American Indians and the 
Sea Uyaks of Borneo. Tlio iniiaence, of dreams on the 
growth of the distinction batween soul and body could have 
been felt only after considerable progress had been made in 
this direction. Though tha word “ only " may bo doubtful 
Dr. Carpenter is probably in the main correct in saying : 
“The .dream experience only provides the world of the dead 
with scenery and occupations resembling those of common 
life; with more rapidity of change and mysterious ease of 
transformation ",o . Similarly the shadow, this “ donble 
an almost constant factor in the day time in tropical lands;, 
appears to have been associated -with tho inner feelings of 
consciousness. The Nandi of East Africa have the belief 
that “ the human soul is embodied in a person’s shadow, 
and it is firmly believed that after death the shadows of 
both good, and had people go underground and live there. 
Though it must not be interpreted too literally, it may ba 
noticed that Mi-kage ' august shadow ’ is an ancient 
Japanese synonym for sni-fewna, ( spirit).® It is not that 
tha shadow or the dream, or any of tho ‘other phenomena 
mentioned were alone or .togctlier responsible for the dovelop-i 
meut of tho, idea of tho soul : they wove simply experienooa 
in which difference from the body as normally observed by 

8. Goblot d’ Alviellii ; JTIc CWepi o/Cfm;. p, 77. 

7, A. C. HoUis : T/ic Xaiiili. IDO'J p. 41. 

8, Ashton ! Shinto p. 53. 

9, Conipui'oliw jScfijww. p. ffSi 
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the senses impressed mankind, and in or tlirongli whiok the 
distinction of the " within” and “ without ” eama to 
be more definitely concehed. The chief factor in the 
development of the idea of the soul is, ( although it is 
strange that it is necessary to state it ) just the soul itself. 
The development of thought and language have led to a 
dearer solE-conscionsness, to a protounder understanding of 
qualities of the sonl but at no stage should the form of 
expression be considered to express all that was or is 
immediately felt. 

The knowledge of the nature of the soul is due far 
more directly to its emotional, cognitive and volitional 
experiences. Not only is man impressed by Mana 
without : he also feels it within himself, ospeoially at 
times of enthusiasm, courage, and high achievement. 
In the earliest form of Simple Nature-Worship there are 
the teelmgs of joy and fear. Feelings of pain and pleasure 
arise in relation with the body. The hunger for food and 
the hunger of sex and thar satisfaction alike emphasise 
inward feeling. In the conminnity the individual not only 
shares in corporate life but experiences himself as an agent. 
In harmony with, but tnoro especially divergence from and 
opposition to, the common mode of conduct he becomes more 
consoious of iudividualiiy. The taot of memory, the contrast 
between what is in imago or idea, was actually in per- 
ception but is not now, and even more the images and 
ideas which in relation to desires and impulses arise as 
ih anticipation, are important factors in the experience 
of the soul, leading it to a knowledge of itself 
as something distinct from the body and its spatial 
and temporal conditions. IE, as has been contended ahoveio, 
the individual fesls a power beyond his in the community^ 
a sense of oompnlsioD, he also Isnows himself in opposition 
or conformity with it. In conformity there is nndonbtedly 

lOi antep.Ul, 
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most £re(jTiently a sense ot peace and pleasnio as ootnpaxed 
with the altitude of opposition. Through this an ethioal con- 
ception of the soul begins to form itself. In the relation of 
sex, the emotion reaches its iniensest form in the aogaies- 
oence and mutual response of both concerned; similarly in 
the family the sentiments of love expressing themselves in 
harmonious aotivity are felt as more desirable than the 
opposite. Thus, in a variety of experiences in relation 
with Nature, with the community, through sex, and the 
family, as well as through other reourring physical needs 
and their satisfaction psyohically felt, the soul gradually 
comes to a conception of itself as feeling, acting, and 
knowing. Though at first feeling may be vaguely distingu- 
ished in whttt we now call pleasure and pain, and noting 
as in co-operation or opposition in the effort for the satis- 
faction ot physical needs, and Imowing as the knowledge of 
the senses, especially seeing and hearing, later developments 
differentiate more and mote within these, and go beyond. 

Nor the maiority, at least through a large part ot 
human history, the moral arises in consoiousness as a char- 
acter of the self, mainly in relation with the community. 
The empirical evidence of the religions shows however 
another important fact : that moral advances have been 
through individuals either in teaobing or in act, or in both, 
in opposition to or going beyond the attitude common in 
the community. Such moral advances have very frequently 
been due to persons who have come to he accepted as out- 
standing in the religions, as Gautama Buddha, the Jaina 
Tirthankaias, Zarathustra, Moses, Jesus, Mobanuned, to name 
some of the chief. These and others have ^undoubtedly pceseuted 
thmr moral teachings not as arrived at hr contemplation 
of Nature or from a social oo-oroion, but in reflection or 
otherwise springing up in inner experience. For them the 
inner experience predominates in the moral oharaoter of 
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mans and thus the mowt is spiritual, the spiritual is moral. 
But what is apparent in these teachers in the actual objeotive 
advances in morality, is also subjectively £elt as a normal 
experience o£ individuals generally. !For they aleo feel the 
moral as definitely an inner prompting, the “ voice of the 
heart ”, an inner approval or disapproval. Further, thia 
inner experience has also tbo character of compulsion - a 
compulsion which goes beyond and sometimes conflicts with 
that of the community.il This compulsion distinct alike from 
the power of Nature and that of society has been interpret- 
ed in tbo pantheistic religions as an expression of the 
universal spirit, and in the theistio as due to an immediate 
relation of the soul with God. Through these experiences 
distinctive characteristics of the soul have become apparent 
and have been taken up into the concept of its spirituality. 
In its own nature it is experienced as a moral being. 
The reality is felt not merely in conflict between demands 
of the life in the community and mere individual wishes, 
bnt also between an ideal winch more or less clearly reveals 
itself williin, or whioli as taught by others who have per- 
ceived it from within arouses an inward responso. In tho 
course of moral development not only does the conception 
of the soul as moral personality become more definitely 
established, but that which is beyond man, God, is felt 
and conceived as moral. It is not merely a power ”, 
but a spiritual power “ that makes for righteousness. ” 

Other aspects of the nature of the soul have become 
.apparent in its capacity of abstract reflection, as in math- 
ematics, or in that type of meditation , sometimes meta- 

11. It is this fii^ which uppmrs to ho decisive .against . suoli 
theories of religion as those of the sociological school in France, 
especially tliat of Dui'klieim, which intoiprete it as dno to the com- 
pulsion of the community in the individual. Cf. E. Durkheim ! 
/.es Foriium elenieiitiiiren ile la, t’ie reUf/ieim Paris 1D12 ; and for i 
criticism C, C. J, IVebb ! tfrotlp Tkwtiea 1016. 
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physical, sometimes contampladvoly mystical, by which the 
world o£ sense paroeption seems left behind and thought is 
conoorned with a realm oE tvansoendent ideals. Though 
Buoh reElection and meditation may not have boon practised 
by a large proportion o£ humanity, it is those who know 
it who have been responsible for the growth of the idea o( 
the soul, and their knowledge of these powers has prO'. 
Eoundly affected that idea.ia 

There is very little evidence o£ any definite doctrine 
o£ the human soul in Shintoism. Milanui is used for spirit 
in the Kojiki and Nihongi but is applied only to the 
Mikados and deified human beings, though this may bo 
due to defective records. “ Tavnashii, a derivative of tcma 
is the ordinary word for sonl at the present day, and is 
undoubtedly of oousiderable antiquity’ The recognition of 
a spirituality in man is suggested by the use of various 
expressions and practices. “ There is a ceremony called 
iki-mitama { living soul ) which consists in paying 
respect to an absent parent as though he were present. s 
This, Bo-oallod ancestor warship, or somotbiag similar which 
has taken its place, has been very widespread : it has helped 
not simply to express but also to emphasise the belief in 
the reality of the sonl.i^ 

12. This might he shown from the literatvae of any religioa 
influenced by philosophy and mysticism. 

13. See W. G. Ashton ; Shhilu pp, 49-51 from which the 
yvhole of this account is taken. 

14. Ancestor worship has been most emphasised by Confucian- 
ism. Amongst the Chinese and Japanese it is almost central in 
religious practice. There is a firm cuaviction of the unity and oo- 
pporation of the living and the dead, as mia nuuufe.sted at the time 
of the Russo-Japanese WM' when Admiral Ti.'go sent the following to 
the Emperor ; “ The warm message wliioh yonr Imperial Majesty 
condescended to grant us with rogard tn the second attempt to seid 
Port Arthur, lias not only overwheltned ns witli gratitude, but may 
also iiiflnence the patriotic mmieii of the deported heroes to hover long 
over the bottle field and give nnseeii protection to the Imperial 
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According to tlis Chinsa doctrino, man is a prodaoii 
o£ tha relations oE Eaaven and Earth, oE a kwei and a 
siion or ( in Inter thought ) o£ the two Eundamontal prin- 
oiplo oE existenoe, that is, the Yin oE torrostial matter 
and the Yang or immaterial celestial substance. “ The 
soul o£ man being a part or the Yang and the Yin, which 
constitute the Tao, it Eollowa that its qualities, that is to 
soy, man’s oharaoler or instinct called sing aro naturally 
good. (It is ) says the Yih King, ( the celestial Tao which 
causing the spontanoons evolution oE beings, adjusts for 
each one the natural endowments which constitute his 

The Babylonians do not appear to have had any 
clear belieEe as to the soul. life they associated with the 
liver on account oE its containing the largest amount oE 
blood.i« 

Amongst ancient peoples the Egyptians, the Greeks 
and the Indians occupied themselves most with the nature 

foixies. " It ulso seems to be implied in the praise of the fraranhii of 
the righteouR in ZoroastriauisoL Thus Lloultou: Earli/ ReligmH 
J^oelri/ of J^evHia, p.l44 says ; “ Deeply rooted ia the ritual of 
Parsisiu and clearly indicated in the rather broken verse of 11 49-62 is 
the annual AU Souls feast in honour' of the Fnivashis”. They "wei'e 
invited to abide witli their living Imnda and after the live iutercalary 
(lays were over and the Kew Year dawued, they departed leaving a 
blessing.” In Hinduism ihejiitri, f oref iithers, also area definite 
factor affecting religious practice. lu Christianity the doctrine 
of the communion of saints, a bond of unity between Christian souls 
here and departed, hus virtually taken the place of ancestor worship. 

15. J. M. de Oroot : SeligioH in China. Kew York p. 33. 

of. 11. 

16. M, Jastrow : Relighun Beli^ in Bahylonia and Adii/ria 
1011. pp. 147-165. Di'.Vastrow gives some interesting pjiraUels, as 
0 . g. froui Bokhari ” I cried for two days and one night until I 
thought my liver would oraok. ” So Prometheus was punidied by 
having his liver oaten and as often renewed. Plato’s view shows the 

decline in the rtatun given to the liver, in favour of the heart 
braitti 
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o£ the soul. For the Egyptians the destiny oE the soul 
was apparently a central factor in their religion. The ohieE 
archeological romains of Egypt, the Pyramids, are related 
with the provision for the after liEe. Tire conception of 
the nature of man is thus gammed up by Dr. Breasted 
“ The actual personality oE the individual in liEo con- 
sisted according to the Egyptian notion, in the visible 
body, and the invisible intelligence, the seat oE the last 
being considered the “ heart ” or tlie “ belly ", which 
indeed, furnished tlis chief designations for the intelligence. 
Then the vital principle which, as s« freijuently among 
other peoples, wae identified with the breath which anim- 
ated the tody, was not clearly distinguished from the intel- 
ligence. The two together were pictured in one symbol, 
a human-headed bird with human arms, which we find in 
the tomb and coffin scenes depicted hovering over the 
mummy and extending to its nostrils in one hand the 
figure of a swelling eail, the hieroglyph for wind or breath, 
and in the other the so-called crux ansata, or symbol of 
life. This curious little bird-mnnis was called by the 
Egyptians the ba. The fact has been strangely overlooied 
that originally the ha, came into existence really for the 

17. iT. H. Breasted; The Decelopnml of Iteliijimt and 
Thmuiht in .imifM Bjniil. 1915. n. 55. 

18. " This conception of the amil as a kind of hird is note- 

worthy ”, says A. 'Wiedoinaim ; The .liii:ie/it E’l/i/iilia/t Doctriue nr' 
Iiitiiwi'lalili/. 18Sl5. p. HI " when compared with the ideaa which 
other natious formed of it. The Greeks sometimee repre.sented the 
eidolon us a small winded hgure, in Roman times it w.as imagined as a 
butterfly, in mediaeval rtdiefs it is seen leaving the mouth of the 
dead man as a child, or a little caked mnu." Tlds latter' is rather like 
that of the A'li. of. T. C. Hodsuii : The 'Triiee of Manipur. 1911. 

p. 158. " At death something leaves the body. That something is 
often regarded as a winged insect of some kind, now a butterfly, now 
a bee. In order to allow the insect to esc.ape a hole is made in the 
roof directly above the bed of tba deceased, " 

if 
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first time at the deiitli oE the jadividual: ’’ This aoe'omit 
Mtthes no mention o£ the ka which was a sort b£ double, 
Bmhllev than the person, but otherwise like him exactly 
nud was probably the original idea. " The !,'a was material 
just ns the body, needing Eood and drink, suffering hunger 
and thirst. To partake oE food it become incorporated 
in the m'ummy.i® 

It is impossible to determine what were the popular 
cnrieeptions oC the soul current in Greek religion, but ' in 
the higher thought oE philosophy which had its iuflnenoo 
on Iho best o£ Greek religions life, and in Eorms oE Orphio- 
ism and Neo-platonism which had an attraction for many 
minds, dootrines oE proEoiind spirituality were reached. Those 
have affected tlie later developments o£ Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam, just as the analogous dootrines of the Upanislmds 
have affected most oE the higher religions movements oE 
India. There is ground to suppose that the idea that the 
Boul was something more than a feeble double o£ the self 
and that its trno nature could only bo experienced when 
" out cE the body ” was suggested in part by the phenomenon 
o£ ecstasy experienced in the religious revival which appears 

Ifl. Wiedemann : op. cit. ]>. 19 also A, Moret ; Al tie Ume of 
He Pharmhe. p. 188. But see Biensted : op. cit. p. 67ii, who siye the 
hi was not mi element of the personality but only the protecting 
genius. The idea of a ilnnhle .ahm is found eUewhere : in the Iforso 
conception there are distinct ciuiKicteristica in its soeinl implications, 
cf. P. II. fihimtepie do In Haiimnye : /Irliijhii nfllie TeolMie. 1902 p. 
292. Ereryivliere in Xorso litcniture we meet with the notion of a 
man's second ryn. Ids dnuhle, his fulujit ffnllowerj. Thisyi/hoVi is 
nothing le.ss than mail's soul, wiiich dwells in the body, and leiires it 
nt death, but which ocon during one's lifetime already leads an 
independent csistonce, CO that ill one iiistnnco n peusnu is even said 
to hiivo stumbled over his one i'.vlgja. Simihirly Helgl's ;y//(/ar 
( plural ) are seen hefiire his death. The fylgja stands on the border 
■ itividiiig souls frnni spirits, TheAfa/u is the soul which leaves man 
ill his sleep, which after his death pusses over to his son,, so' that the 
pcrauiml fylgja (mamfijlid) beeumos a family /yig/a (attarMoM)- 
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to have originated iii 'I’liraco-.e® Aristotleai has given us a. 
concise statement o£ different conceptions oE human, nature 
hnovvn to Greek thought at his time: “ Those who have 
concentrated their attention on the fact that what is animate' 
is in motion have regarded Sonl as that which is most 
capable of movement: those who have directed their 
observations to the fact that the Soul knows and perceives 
things existing, identify Sonl with tho elementary principles 
of all existence, whether they recognise a plurality of 
these or only one. Thus Empedocles makes Soul to he 
compounded of all the elemonts, and 'at the same time 
considers each of these to be a Sonl. His words are as 
£ollows:-Eacth we perceive by earth, and man knoweth 
water by water, air the divine by air, by Are sees fire the 
destroyer, love he beholds by love, by discord horrible discord. 
So Plato in the Timaeus oonstrncts Sonl out of the elements, 
lake is known by like, he maintains, and the objects of 
knowledge are composed of the elements of existence,,. 
While, however, thinkers agree in rednoing the Sonl to 
elements or prinoiplos, they differ as regards the name and 
number of the principles; some nmke them corporeal, others 
ineorporeal; some roduoe them to one, others regard them 
as more in number.„Demooritu8 regarded the Sonl as 
identical with Mind ( •)wub ), which belongs to 
the class of primary and indivisible bodies, and possesses 
the faoulty of movement...... Anaxagoras somotiuies seems 

to distingnish Soul and Mind, bat he really identifies them, 
except that he makes Mind the prinoiple of all things... 
Herakleitos also identifies tbs Sonl with his piincipls in 
describing it as the “ fiery process " out of which ha 
derives other existing things, his ground being that it is that 
which is least corporeal and in constant movement.. .Thus 

20. J. Burnet ; Earl// Greek PltiloH«i)hii : ji. SO. 

21. As quoted by W. B. Inge : Thi i’lUloeephu s/ Plotim, 

,1518 1, p. 200-1, . .r . 
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with the exception o£ the earth all the elements have gained 
a vote.” Anaximander had said; " As our soul wliioli is 
air holds us together, so do breath and air enoompass the 
whole world, "a a To Herakleitos and the religious teachers 
ot his time the soul was more real than all else, and wisdom 
or thought were its chief attributes. “ You cannot find 
oat the boundaries of soul : so deep a measure hath it. ”s e 
But his teaching did not satisfy, for the doctrine of eternal 
flux, according to which the soul is as instable as the body, 
gave no clear hold on immortality— for it could only be 
immortal in being an ever changing part of the fire which 
constitutes the world. 

Some Pytliagoreans developed a theory of the soul 
as a mere atunement or aocompauiment of the body. Against 
this view the philosophies of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle 
were in part directed. With Plato the doolrino is definitely 
reached that man’s< soul is of the same nature as 
the universal soul. His body is material, made of the four 
elements of earth, air, fire, and water: it is imperfect, being 
subjeot to the passions. The sonl is in essence active: “the 
motiou which of itself cun move itself. ” Similarly Aristotle 
insists that the human soul has mind ( wv,s ) in 
addition to the elements possessed by the lower animals 
and plants, for man has the power of thought and 
reflection. It is intevesting to observe the increasing 
tendency to analytical introspection. The soul is of both 
rational and non-rational factors. Its well-being is found 
. to consiBi in the establishment of order in it, similar to 
order amongst the different elements in the community. 
Each factor has ita^ function, and in the exposition of Plato 
and even mote of Aristotle we have the basis of a conception 
of the human ideal which has affected the conception of the 

22. J. BuriKit; fr'wi PAi{oav^(/(g 1‘JU. I. ji, 2a. 

'23i iliid, p.'52, . ■ ■ ■ , 
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tout in nil later Western theories o£ idealism and humanism. 
Sojihia -or wisdom should he the aim oE the human soul, 
for it is this which brings men nearest to the likeness o£ 
God, In the sphere o£ practical religion the Orphics were 
emphasising the distinction of soul and body; not merely 
by religions teachings but more through ascetic practices. 
The soul was regarded as divine ; man is of the kindred o£ 
'God. But the soul is imprisoned in the body, even more, 
the body is " the tomb of the soul", and what men call 
life is really death. Many other influences were also work- 
ing towards the general acceptance 'of spiritual ideas of 
the soul. Euripides continually introduced into his plays, 
and thus brought to influence on a wide circle, the more 
profound conceptions in opposition to the papular physical 
imagery. Even in the sixth century Oharondas is supposed 
to have maintained : " No nniust man oan have communion 
with God. " Thus ethical ideas reveal themselves in 
relation to man’s approach to god, " In the earlier part 
of the fifth century Epicharmes had declared : * Thou art 
■pure in thy whole body if thou art pure in soul and 
spiritual purity becomes regarded at last ns a positive state 
of blessedness. At the beginning of Auremi Oarmn of 
Hierokles a product of the later Pythagoreanism, we read that 
'God has no fairer temple on earth than the pure soul.’^* 
.Eor Stoicism, virtually a “ religion ”, the universal 
soul, permeated by rationality, is the real soul of all. 
d?eeling and impulses are temporary and transitional., 
nevertheleas even these are aspects of the life of the soul, 
’the inner principle of which is to reooncile and harmonize 
them. The "fiery breath”, the "gernu native reason” pto- 
duoes and permeates the whole world; in man it attains 
the form of "rational soul", which thus partakes of the 
nature of God. 

- . 

i!4. D. £. Faiuell; Sinker Aipects e/ Greek Belinioit, pp.145-7. 
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Viewed from the staiidpoint of reli^on Greek thouglii; 
as to the nature of the Eoul may he said to have reached 
its culmination in Neo-platonism. Vor it, soul is the off- 
spring of Spirit, from whioh it is distinguished by it? 
unfulfilled desire, Spirit being free from all desires. It i^ 
thus an intermediary between Spirit and the world of per- 
ception : '• This is the proper sphere of the soul: between 
sense perception and spirit ” It is in some sense umversal, 
yot “ oneh individual soul has its own eharaeter and unique- 
nes.s whieh give it its individuality; but in the world 
yonder this is uo' obstacle to their complete coin- 
munion with each otlior. ” The soul knows itself truly 
when it knows itself as Spirit. In fact part of the soul 
remains in the spiritual world, and through partieipation 
in this undivided soul individual sonls have a oomman 
feeling : “ We have a fellow feeling with each other and 
with the All; so that when I suffer the All feels it to. " 
'■ The iudividual is a microcosm striving after unity and 
universality. We do not yet know ourselves. The sonl 
teals itself an exile and a wanderer from God. It is impell- 
ed by home siokness to straggle up towards the world of 
Spirit. So Philo exhorts himself Haste thee, 0 
my soul to become God’s dwelling place, pure, holy, to 
become strong instead of utterly weak, powerful instead of 
impotent, wise instead of foolish, most reasonable instead of 
wandering. 6 

26, Nca-pktcmsm has its widest siid proJoundest oxpieasioa 
in the work of Plotinus. The account above is almost verbatim from 
Dr, W. K. Inge's : Th PhUomphy (if Plotinus 1918. I. pp, 200-264, 
an o.vhiiusliTe, sjunpathotio, and indispensable treatise. Heo-platonism 
has many aniiilties with ^e thouglit of Indian systems, but these niid 
tho question of any dependence have not yob been adequately 
invost^ted, 

26. G.H., Moore: JJeh'yioas r/iosyAl ql </ie ffreei's. p. 213. 
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The doctrines of tlie soul in India also show mainly 
the work of meditative philosophers rather than oE ethical 
teachers. The vaiioas forms o£ ' belief have been briefly 
Bumiriarised by a devotee of the tbeistic school of Eama- 
nuja : " The thesis of the Bauddhas ( i. e. Buddhists ) 
that as consciousness is momentary, Soul is the concatena- 
tion of ( snoh ) moments j— the thesis of the Onrvakasthat 
Soul is oo-terrainous with the body, which is d compound 
of Four Elements the thesis of the Jninns that Soul is 
commensurate with the elephant’s body in the elephant, and 
commensurate with the ant’s body in''tha ant ; — the thesis 
of Yadava that Soul is a fragment of God ( Brahman ); — 
the thesis of Bhaskara fliat Soul is a division of ' the 
conditioned God ( Brahman );— the thesis that Soul is a 
fabrication < effected ) by nesoiencej— the thesis that Soul 
is multiplied by reason of the limiting ( or circumsoribing ) 
Inner Organ ( Antahkcmma y, all other snob objectionable 
theses are disannulled; and likewise the contention for its 
( Soul’s ) infinitive nature ( inbhutva ). ”n '> 

The earliest attempts at an expression of the nature 
of the soul are to be found more especially in the Upan- 
ss/iads,** the conceptions in which have affected all later 
Hindu ideas on the soul. The treatment is not systematic 
and sliows traces of the enrrival of early analogies. Thera 
is, for example, a olose relation suggested between the 
nature of the soul and food. Again, it is the breath; 
“ Truly, breath is the life of all beings.. .The self consists 
of breath ”. But besides tMe '• breathing spirit ”, there is 
the intelligent self. The soul illuminates all man's life : 
" The soul is indeed his light, for with the soul as his 

27 .Yatimhn-Matn-Dipiha of Srinivasa. Tra. by A, S. Gov- 
uuiaebarya Madras 1912. p. 120-1. 

28. Goncorniug the psychology of the Upaniahada, see R. D, 
Ssmaia ; Iiiilian PAihdoii/iiottl Jieviete : Yol. 1 aud 17; and 6, H, 
iangley : Yol. Ill 
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light one sits, moves around, does his work, and returns. ’’ 
Some expressions appear to give the soul a siie, but they 
are rather attempts to express its control over the body. 

" The intelligent luminous self in the heart is as small as a 
grain o£ rice or barley, and yet is the ruler of all and the 
lord of all, over-ruUng all this and whatsoever else exists. ’’ 
Another passage says it is “ of the measure of a thumb; " 
or again “ of a span, ’’ perhaps meaning the size of the 
lieud, that being about a span from ohin to forehead.^ e For 
the head was regarded by Brahnianical Hinduism as the 
most oxoelleut part of tlio body. Distinction is sometimes 
made between the self at tlie oontra of all and permeating 
all and an “ elemental ” self. " Them is indeed another 
different soul, called the olcinontal soul — he who being over^ 
come by the bright or the dark fruits of action, enters a 
good or an evil womb, so that his course is downward or 
upward, and he wanders around, overoome by the pairs of 
opposites. “ But the inner self is unaffected by the trans- 
formations of this elemental soul.^'^ 

29. Aa B. D. Hnuiide suggests : ImUan PhihxophkaX Httum 
Barodtv I, Ion'S, pp. lal<‘2. lu conucction it is intoreHting tp 
note that other Aryan.'), the Romans, thought of the head as the soul 
and iu consequence the priest of Jnpiter was for)>Ldden to go with 
headuucovei'cd, and wore a special cap. The strange prtictioo of 
trepanning or boring a hole in the skull, which has been infen'ed from 
skulls which have been excamted, is supposed to have a relation to 
the entrance or exit of the soul. We **are not told’" says Rhys Davids, 
BtiMint hulla, p. 292 speaking of the pre-Buddhistic Bralimina 
" how the soul gets out of and back into the body. This is not 
surprising for the opinions expressed as to how the soul got its 
first body-'-whether at conception, or at quickening or at birth— are 
contradictory*.. ...Thera are passages whicli suppose the soul to have 
existed before biith, some other body, aud other passages, which 
suppose it to have been, insetted at the origin of things into the first 
body dowu-wards tlirough the sotureat the top of tlie skull into the 
heart. ” 

30. Tttif. Up* iij RriA.iTS.6.; V. 6. Ij iiAxi. 12j 
7,18.1* iTaiKiu. 2, 





A t Benares. 
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There are dif^ei'ent .elages in the progress to self' 
knowledge, through “ the understanding SelF, the Great 
Self ( iutelloot ) and the Tranquil Self. ” An even more 
important distinction, which coniannally recurs in one forin 
or another in Hindu thought, is that of the soul’s font 
states : the waking state, dreaming, docp sleep, and the 
fourth “ that cannot be demgnuted, the essence of the 
assurance of which is the state of being one with the 
Self. ” The relation of Iho soul to the body is frequently 
dcsoribed in the simile of riding a chariot, a description 
whioh graphically presents the conflicting tendencies in its 
life. 

Know thou the soul as riding a chariot, 

The body as the chariot. 

Enow thou the intellect as tho chariot driver. 

And tho mind as tho reins. 

The senses, they are the horses; 

The obioots of sense, what they range over. 

The self combined with senses and mind. 

Wise men call the ' enjoyer ’. 

He who has not understanding, 

Whose mind is not ccmitandy held firm. 

His semes are uncontrolled. 

Like the vicious horses of a chariot driver. 

He, however, who has understanding, 

TVhose mind is constantly held firm — 

His senses are under control, 

Like the good horses of a chariot driver. 

It is in the soul tlrat God is to be known. " As oil 
in sesame seeds, as butter in cream, as^'water in river beds, 
and as fire in the friction sticks, so is the Soul apprehended 
in one’s own sou), if one looks for Him with true 
austerity.” Ultimately, in fact, the atman, the reality within 
the soul, is the Universal Soul, the 5ra/(»Kfsi ; Jhe 
'« 
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UmvevBal Atman ( Sonl ) is verily that support -whioli 
you roverenoe as the Atman ( Soul ). ” And this inoludes 
nil within it ; " Verily this soul is Brahma, made oE 
knowledge, o£ mind, o£ breatli, o£ seeing, o£ hearing, o£ 
earth, o£ water, o£ wind, oE space, o£ energy, and o£ non- 
energy, of desire and non-desire, o£ anger, and non-anger, 
oE virtuousneas and of non-virtuonsness. It is made o£ 
everything." Nevertheless It is unseizahle, £or it can- 
not l)e seized. It is indestraotible, £or it cannot be destroy- 
ed. It is unattached for it does not attach ilselt. 

Under the influence of certain forms of interpretation, 
associated, especially in popular thought, with the philo- 
sophy of Sankara, the teaching of the Ujtameliads came 
to be regarded as making no distinction between the indi- 
vidual soul and God ; One without a second. But other 
movements, especially those associated with a theistio view 
of reality, have inristed on the persistence of a difference 
between scuts. Bamauuja e.vpresses ibis in the words of 
the Siddki-imya •, “ The ‘ individual soul ’ is a separate 
entity in each body which is by nature eternal, subtle, and 
blissful. It is distinct from the body, the senses, the mind 
the vital air, and the intelleot, and is self-contained.’' s a 
The Vaishnavite conception of the soul regards it as thongh 
embodied in matter, and itself forming ae it were the body 
for God : “ This ( Soul ) is Eternal, for it remembers 
what was exporieuoqd in the past. But it may be asked : 
How, if Soul is eternal, do they speak of its heiug ‘ bora ' 
and * dead’ ? We reply tliat hirtli is beoausa of the Soul’s 
bondage with body, and death is, because of its severance 
therefrom. Hence ^ the nature of the Soul is Eternal. 
It is ilislinot for each dislinot body. It is by nature 

31. Kalh iii. 13. tUamliilij/ii ; Kalh iii, 3 -G ; tivft. i. 13. C'/iu»:l 
V. 17. 1. Brih, iv, 4, 6. Ilrih. iv. 2. 4. 

32. T. Bajiigopnla Ciarinr : The i'uie/mm'le Ile/mtierii iif 
Diiim.JIatlraa. 11)00. 
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Blissful ( or essentially Joyous ); but, iuEected by environ'* 
jnent ( upadhi ), falls into migration ( sa/macvra ). It is 
agent ( to'ta ), enjoyer ( hholita ), the bodied ( sarin ) 
and body ( aanm ). It is tbo bodied with reference to 
to matter; with reference to God ( lavara ), it is body."®® 
While in the reflection of the Upaniahads end in the expres- 
sion of the emotions in the iiymns of the saints, it is poss- 
ible to gain some insight into the nature of the soul as 
understood in Hinduism, it would be impossible to ignore 
the fact that the idea dominating much of Hindu religions 
life has been (and is) that only through practice as taught 
in the yoga system is tlie sonl folly known. “ The idea 
‘ I am this undivided self ' is knowable in one’s own exper- 
ience”. This experience is to be attained in its fullest and 
perfect form only by practical methods. Through steadfast- 
ness and calmness of mind by the control of breath and 
meditative oonaentration the soul attains to parity or 
" isolation. 

The Jaina religion centres aronnd the idea of the 
soul, jwa and its attainment of parity, that is, freedom, 
from bondage to non-soul, ajiva. A correct belief as to,, the 
nature of the soul is thus essential.®® In itself thoaonlis 
formless, but it assumes a form aooording to whether its 
own acts, or karmtis are such os to associate it with the 
unconscious. It has no beginning and no end, hut passes 
from form to form until it attains liberation from all form 
by realising its own true natnre. Through its forms iu 

' 33. ■Yatimliu-Uatu-Jfii'ita. pp. UO, 130. There is m this 

something similar to some mterpretatious ot the triad ; body, sonl, 
and spiiit, which is found iu some Christian literature. 

34. See J. H. Woods : TlieYooar-Stiiiltinoj'PataiiJall. Cam- 
bridge U. S. A. 1014. Quotation from p. 07. 

iV). On the Jain dootrine of the soul, soo : C. E. Jain ; Tka 
Kf.y of Kiioirleilfie, Arrah ]019(iiidax}. ; Nnhar and GHiosh ; Epihme, 
oil. xvii, xxiii, xx, xxvi, s.xxi, x.xxv. ; Muiii Nyajuvijaya : Mhi/atmth 
lartrato/ht iBaroda 1820 pp.4!{-B3.iJ.L, Jain; OatliKCh 
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bondage to ujiva, it suflfora a scrits o£ births ami deaths, 
as in the material world. From snoli transmigration tho 
pure soul is tree. This freedom can only bo attained by its 
own effort. "Jiva is oharaoterised by upayoya, is Eormless 
and an agent, has the same extent as its own body, is the 
enjoyer ( oi the Emits o£ Karma ), exists in Btimasant,. 
is Siddha and has a oharaoteristic upward motion. ”*« 
'• Just as tho lotus-hued ruby when placed in a cup 
o£ milk imparts its lustre to the milk, so Atman residing 
in its own body imparts its lustre or intclligenoe to tho 
whole body ". " Jivh pervad® the whole body. Still he is 
not one with the body though, when Ennotioning, he is 
identical with it. Impelled by gross emotions, stained 
by Kurmas he puts on different forms in tho cycle oE 
SciwusOT'a “ The soul fills the whole Universe only in 
Omniscient overflow. Otherwise it is in extent equal to its 
mundane body, except in the Overflow ( Sanwdghata ) ”.31 

Tlie oharaoteristic mark oE souls is intelligence, but 
they vary from one-sensed souls to those which are omni- 
scient. Omniscient souls, who are thus free from bondage 
may be called Mukta souls; the others, still embodied and in 
the throes oE re-birth are Samsari seals. Human souls are 
nt the stage of possessing tmmas or mind, and are aan}m 
or rational. Besides the cognitive side, there is also the active 
liEe of the soul, harma-cliMana an^ the affective side, karma- 
phala-cltetana, “The soul has the following attributes. It has 
Iiife, Consciousness, Upayoga ( knowledge and perception ) 
and is potent, performs actions, and is affected by their 
results, is conditioned by its own body, is incorporeal and is 
ordinarily Eonnd with Karma. Aooording to Vyavahara 
Naya, that is called Jiva, which is possessed o£ four 

iW. Drarnii-^iHumha, 2. tra S. 0. Ghoshal : Arrah 1917 p. 4; 

S7. Sri Kuiiclakuiiclii Aclmryn. 33. tra 

A. Chakravarti. 1921 p. 3<1: 3*1, p.'31,; Tattf^aylha ttidm oJ! Sri TJaia- 
swami Achaiyu, T. 0, Commeatsiy, trs. J. L. Jaiui, 1920. p, 113, 
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Ti'mm, viz., Indriya ( tha sense ) Bakt ( force ), Ayv, 

( life ) and Am-prana ( respiration ) in the three periods 
of time (vis,, the present, the past and the future ), and 
according to Nisthaya Naya, that which has consciousness is 
called Jiva." “ Whatever thing manifesting through four 
Pranas (or principles of organism) is living at present, will 
continue to live in the future, and was living in the past, 
that same is Jiva!' or respiration. “ Atman becoming 
omniscient and all perceiving through its own effort obtains 
the infinite bliss wliioh transcends sense eiperienoe which 
is free from any imperfection, which ds spiritual and self- 
determined. ’’ “ Because of the fact that the Self per- 
ceives and understands all things without limit it also 
enjoys infinite bliss, 

Early Buddhism was essentially a doctrine and a 
:method of redemption from suffering. The fundamental 
cause of suffering is desire, and at the root of desire lies 
a false view of the nature of the self. This false view is 
that of the reality of a substantial metaphysical individual 
entity or ego-souL In ethical teaching it was necessary to 
use the term sdf. “ The self reproaches the self ’’ is the 
Pali idiom for a troubled conscience. The “ taming of 
• of self " “ the right poising of the self " nnd " self- 
advantage" are all terms of Buddhist ethics The same 
exression is also found in relation with the belief in 
transmigration. The sense of this usage is tliat of a 
temporary collocation of experiences (mental and physical), 
which collocation and experiences are continually changing.^ 
At first the emphasis was placed upon the impermanence 

iiS. Panoirndkai/cmra. 27. p. 24. ; Iffacj/a Samijmiut. 3. p. 7. ; 
Pwcimetikayamm. 30. p. 27. ; ibid. p. 27. ; ibid. 170. p. 186. 

39. Mrs. Bhys Davids ; Sudilhiim p. 64 cf. s. g. tho use of the 
term sell in the ethicai treatise Thx Dkaiiiimimda SBE. X. p. 46. eh. 
entitled “Self" ; “Self is the lord of self, who else could he tho lord ? 
With self well subdued a mau liuds a lord such as few ctui find 
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o£ experienoe, and tlie impossibility ' of disoovering aajr 
hmdamental reality to which to attach the term “I”. In 
consequence it was considered a delnsionj indeed, the delusion 
to which all suHering is ultimately dne. This negative 
side has predominated in the Hinayana, but in Mahayana 
Buddhism in contorinity with its general tendency a more 
positive character is revealed in that, though the idea 
concerning the finite ego is still mainly that it is delusory, 
more emphasis is placed on the ultimate reality within the 
soul in a kind oE idealistic absolute.* <> 

In Bnddhist literature the nature oE the soul is a 
problem o£ Erequent discussion. A discussion in considerable 
detail is given in the Eutlia VuHw, or Points o£ Controveriy, 
in which it ocenpies the most prominent position at tire 
beginning oE the first book. In a passage towards the close 
oE the discussion the possible bolieEs are summed up ; 
‘ There are these three teachers, Seniya, to be found 
in the world— who are the three ? There is first, Seniya, 
that kind oE teacher who declares that there is a real, 
persistent soul in the liEe that now is, and in that whioh 
is to come; then tliere is the kind o£ teacher, Seniya, who 
declares that there is a real, persistent soul in the liEe 
that now is, hut not a sonl in a Enture liEo; lastly, tliere 
is a certain teacher who does not declare that there is a soul 
either in the life that now is, or in that which is to 
come, The first, Seniya, oE these three is called an Eterm 
alisti the second is called an Annihilationist; the third of 
these, he, Seniya, is called the teacher, who is Buddha 
snptome., These are the three teachers to he found in the 

40. The subject^ of Buddhist psychology has been treatsi 
by Mrs. Eliys Bavids' in Pnyakt)l(jtfjf 1914. in which it 

will be seen hew the mind iuid its states were analysed in 
detail. A briefer but excellent account is also given by the same 
in BnMhim, 
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world. ^ In support of this attitude one main contention is 
that oE ignorance, and along with this there is opposition 
to accepting a mere assumption. Thus “ it is surely wrong 
to say the soul is known in the sense oE a real and ultim- 
ate fact." “ But both soul and that whioh belougs to soul 
being in very truth aud tor ever impossible to be known, 
than this that is a state o£ opinion, namely: i/io< is the 
world, that is the soul, this 1 sliall hereafter become per- 
manent, constant, eternal, unohangablo — so I sliall abide 
even like unto the Eternal, is not this, bhikkhus, absolutely 
and entirely a doctrine o£ Eools ? Whatever it be not, 
lord, it surely is, absolutely and entirely a doctrine o£ 
Eools. 

But this appears indisputable that “ all existence 
wliatever or wherever, is impermanent, full of sorrow and 
Sttbjeot to change. ” There is no knowledge of a meta- 
physical soul, transcending ctiange and the basis of personal 
identity. The only continuity is one of mere snooession ; 
“ The being of a past moment of thonght has lived, but 
does not live, nor will it live. The being of a future 
moment of thought will live, but has not lived, nor does 
it live. The being of the present moment of thought does 
live, but has not lived, nor will it live. ” In fact “ All 
heingB are without self, all beings are without life, withont 
a personalily. ” Consequently, " To have removed the not- 
ion ‘ I am that is the supreme joy : " “0 Subhnti, 
there does not exist in nobleminded Bodhisattvas the idea 
of self, there does not exist the i.lea of a being, the idea 
of a living being, the idea o! a person.’’^ * 

41, of. I'tlmavi.X Stroni'. up. above a much more 
(letailod list of possible views io given. 

42, See especiall}' Itilimln Paiilm ; Bk. II 1 , 2, 3 : III 5, j 
Knllia ValtUii trs. Mrs. Hhys Davids. 1, 1, 243 p. (i2 ; 1. 1. 243 p. 63. j 
1. 1.242.P.62. 

43, (Jtlmist ni. HI. trs Strong p, 45. ; H, . Warren ; Sud^hU^ 
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The Mahayiina schools came to acknowledge beyond 
or witliin the transitory and changing, beyond or within 
the finite self, a fundamental reality, This is frequently 
called mind, though, obviously, that term is not to be 
equated with the empirical phenomena of mental experience 
of the finite self. , It is a state attained by the enlightened. 
Thus it is asked with regard to the goal : “ In what 
attitude of mind should it be diligently explained bo others f 
Not assuming the permanency or the reality of earthly 
phenomena, but in the aonseious blessedness of a mind oi 
perfset rest. And wfiy ? Because, the phenomena of life 
may be likened unto a dream, a phantasm, a babble, a 
shadow, the glistening dew, or lightning flash, and thus 
they ought to be contemplated. ” Or again as it is put 
by Asyagliosha : “ The soul as birth-nnd-death {samsara} 
comes forth (as the law of causation) from the Tathagota's 
womb ( Taihagcdagarbka ) But the immortal ( i. e,, 
suohness ) and the mortal ( i. e. birth-nnd-death ) oo-inoide 
with each other. Though they are not identical, they are 
not a duality. ”** In a modem statement of Mnhayana 
doctrine the conception is thus described : “ The essence 
of mind is the entity without ideas and without phenomena, 
and is always the same. It pervades all things, and is pure 
and nnohanging. 

Zoroastrianism is predominantly an ethical religion, 
and the conception of the sonl found in its extant scriptures 

ill Immlaliom. jj. lOO. ; Vaoraliliedihi. ivii trs Max Muller. SBJi. 
xlix. p. I'M.; Uihiiia 11. 1. p. 14. ; Vasrakldteiiilu. vi. 813E. xlix p. 117.; 
Miliiulu Pmkd, ii. 1. 41. SBE, xxiv p. 66. 

4.1. Qeminoll ; Dlamnml Sutra, p. 108. ; Aimketihiii uf Faith hi 
the JMojiow. Irs'D, 'K Suzuki, p. CO. of. 07. 

.16. From a Buddhist deputy from .Tapaa at the Chicago 
Parliament of Religions 189.8, quoted by Max Muller in lutrod. to 
VaijnikkhedilM. SBE, xlix. j of. D. T. Suzuki ; OutUim of Maha- 
ynaa Jiuildhhni :pp. 147, 157, 165, .and especially 144-C, “ Mahayana 
Buddhists generally, uuderstand the essential characteristic vf atmau 
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is related almost entirelv to iis chief There are 

occasional descriptions of the coDstituents of man, but no 
sysiematic or detailed eonaideration. In the GcLtliaB man is 
observed to belong to two worlds, that of the body and 
that of thought. ' Central for Zaratbustra is the teaching 
that the sonl has the power over its own destiny. ‘^Thoir 
own soul and their own self shall torment them when they 
come to where the bridge of the separator is. ’* “God has 
given all men sufficient ability to save themselves from sin 
as well as from Ahriman, the source of their sins and 
woes. ’* “ Every intelligent human being shall be as capable 

to oonsiflt in freedom, and by freedom they mean eterunlity, 

absolute unity, and supreme authority Now, take anything that wo 

come across in this world of partiouliurB/ and does it not possess 
one or all of these three qualities— tranaitoriuesB, coiiipoBite\ioRB, and 
helpleaaueas or dependence ? Therefore, nil concrete iudividunl 
exiatenoea, not excepting human beings, have no ntinnu, have no ego 
that ia eteriml, absolute, and supremo.** Also G. W. Knox ; DeeelopmeHt 
ofEeligiOH in Japan. New York 1907. p. 100 coucerabg tlie Zen Sect ; 
" We are to get below these distluctlous of subject-object, ego- 
non-ego, kaowei'-known, the I and the world, to the unchanging 
undiffiereutiated self, which is befoi'e them all and of which all are 
but temporary manifeatatious. ” 

In the Suiangnma Sutra a discussion is reported con- 
cerning the seat of the soul, with the conclusion that the '* mind,’* 
may “ reside in the midst of any object perceived, and that therefore 
it is impossible to fix its locality. *’ See S. Beal ; Catena pp. 284- 
999;299n. 

46. On the Zoroastrian doctrine of the soul, see W. Geiger. ; 
CivUhation o/Ancieni JfW/. 1885. I. ch. iii; L. C. Caaartelli .* Philo- 
iophyofthe Mazdciycmuiaii Religiwi under the SaiHanUU. Bombay. 
1889. oh. T. ; R, E, D. Peshotan Saujana ; ^amthuntra and Zai'athia- 
Imnim in the Aveala. Leipzig. 1906. ch. v. ; and for a useful sum- 
mary, my pupil, M. A. Buch’a : ZwoasMan Eikiea. Bm’oda 1919. ch. 
hi. The oonatituenta of man are variously gi^on : e. g. aim, ritality ; 
daeno ego, self ; hiiodha, perceptdoii, sense ; m'van sonl ; and fmvaahi ; 
and in Pahlavi : ; life ; ravau^ soul; iarohar, guardian spirit; lod, 

consoioasness ; ahho, judgement ; hharty intelligeuco ; vir, reason / hoah 
memory; dino religion ; vaJtaht conscience. 
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o£ avoiding sin as o£ tonding to acts oE merit. Thus the 
man o£ this material world is formed always capable of 
redeeming his soul from sin. ” The soul is ‘ invisible ' and 
by nature a good spirit. It has a definite task in its life 
in the world, that of fighting against evil. Noverlheless, 
it longs and strives to go baok to its original spiritual 
abode “of intuitive wisdom.” For its task the soul has its 
own oapaeities bnt it is also nourished and protected by 
Ahura Masda, to whom it prays for “power and groat 
strength. " Tlie soul is “ the ruler over the body. Just as 
the head of a family oonduots the household, and the rider 
the horse, so does the soul conduct the body. 

“ The bright soul or the respiratory power of the 
soul dwells in the navel ( or the centre of every animats 
objeot), ” It is an inward breath of life, for thanksgiving 
(nnto God). Through his soul man comes to know of his 
appointed work in the world, and for this he has the power 
of thought or intellect, perception, reason, judgement. “The 
intellectual part of the spirit preserves the body internally 
from its immoderate passions. ” Good thought, wisdom, is 
the foremost of the three aspects of the good life; just as 
God is Ahura Mazda, the Wise Lord. A distinction isi 
however, made between the innate reason of the soul and 
the educated reason. " The happiness of the soul is desired 
in two ways: One, by means of the power of innate reason 
pertaining to the soul, which, :is ( a principle) for sending 
out the inner movements ( tiioughts) to the effect to raise 
the soul to a higher rank. (Another) by means of educated 
reason, which is (a principle ) for sending the outer 

47. Yasiia 40! 11. cf. Moulton; KfM'ly Religimt Pottrytif 
Peyaia : p, 72. “ That a man's Self is his owu determinant of destiny 
is the one doctrine that matters". Also The Trmmre the Magi. 
p. 3b. " The deepest and truest revelation made or adopted by ear 
Sage is the .dooti'ine that a man’s Self determines ‘hU 

future dfitiii}’. ” 
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movements within.” Though thought may bo at tlio root of 
the goeii life, that life is eeseniially an active one: there is 
no suggestion that the soul finds its true nature in a myetio 
passivity. " The soul of man never (permanently) remains 
in one single plane, sinoe according to its principle it is 
progressing or regressing. As to its progress and regress 
this is said thus: As long as man follows spiritual desires, 
it is progressing; when he follows bodily desires, then the 
soul deteriorates, "ss Iniluenoing the man’s life urging liim 
on to the good is the ( variously interpreted ) FravasM, 
which accompanies the individual on^arth “ an infallible 
monitor who now advises and now admonishes the soul, 
now applauds its action, and now raises a voice of warning 
at a threatening spiritual danger. In later literatnre the 
doctrine is suggested that at death the Fravashi of the 
righteous man unites with the soul forming a spiritual unity, 

Man, acoording to the Hebrew Boriptures is “ in the 
image of God. " Whatever may be tho real meaning of 
this phrase, the psyehology of the Jews has developed in 
relation with their specifically rdigions outlook.®® Already 
in early Hebrew scriptures may bo found the expressions, 
body, soul, and spirit, but the usage shows a development 
in what is implied by these three terms. In early Hebrew 
thought man was conceived op as a living organism just 
like any other animal, as b^ penetrated by the breath of 
life. The expression '• a living soul " in Gensm may 
imply little more than an animated being. The life was 
also asBociatsd with the blood, and the emotions and iniellig> 

48. Yamia xlviu. 4; Dinl-ard. ed. Saojium, Bombay, vii 

441; vi 405, 368, 363; Yasm xxix. 11; xxxi lI;xxiiU 12; S'mlwH 
T. 301; vi .384; i. 00; xi. 78-9. ^ 

49. Dhalln: op. oit. p. 144. 

60. On Hebrew and Jeiriah oonceptions of the soul, see t 
Kohler. Jemsh Theolouff pp 205-239 ; B. H. Charles : Eichahlogi/f 
Hehrew, J&eith, ami Chmliau, 1913. See analytical summary referenoej 
in iudox 1 A. B. Davidson i Tht Theology OU Teslaimt, 
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of avoiding sin as oE tending to aots o£ merit. Thus the 
man o£ this material world is formed always capable oE 
redeeming his soul from sin. " The soul is ‘ invisible ’ and 
by nature a good spirit. It has a definite task in its life 
in the world, that of fighting against evil. Nevertheless, 
it longs and strives to go baok to its original spiritnal 
abode “of intuitive wisdom.” For its task the soul has its 
own eapaeities but it is also nourished and protected ty 
Ahura Masda, to whom it prays for “power and groat 
strength, " The soul is “ the ruler over the body. Just as 
the head of a family conducts the household, and the rider 
the horse, so does the soul conduct the body, “ev 

•' The bright soul or the respiratory power of the 
soul dwells in the navel (or the centre of every animate 
object). " It is an inward breath of life, for thanksgiving 
(unto God). Through his soul man comes to know of his 
appointed work in the world, and for this he has the power 
of thought or intellect, perception, reason, judgement. "The 
intellectual part of the spirit preserves the body internally 
from its immoderate passions. ” Good thought, wisdom, is 
the foremost of the three aspects of the good life: jnst as 
God is Mura Mazda, the Wise Ijord. A distinction is, 
however, made between the innate reason of the soul and 
the educated reason. “ The happiness of the soul is desired 
in two ways: One, by means of the power of innate reason 
pertaining to the soul, whioh.is (a principle) for sending 
out the inner movements (thoughts) to the efiebt to raise 
the soul to a higher rank. (Another) by means of educated 
reason, which is (a primaple ) for sending the outer 

47. Tawjm 40! 11. cf. Moulton: J£arly Rdigioua Poetry of 
Persia p, 72. ‘‘That a moil’s Self is his own determinant of destiny 
is tho one doctrine that matters Also Tho 2\‘easure of the MagL 
p. 3d. ‘‘ Tho deepest and truest rerelntion made or adopted by dur 
Sage ia the doctiine that a man’s Self (rifaena,^ detwiaines' his 
future dfstinj’. ”, 
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movements within.” Thongh thought may be at the root o£ 
the good life, that lite is essentially an active one: there is 
no suggestion that the soul Snds its true nature in a mysiio 
passivity. “ The soul oE man never (permanently) remains 
in one single plaos, sinoe according to its principle it is 
progressing or regressing. As to its progress and regress 
this is said thus: As long as man follows spiritual desires, 
it is progressing; when he follows bodily desires, then the 
soul deteriorates. ”^e Influencing the man’s life urging him 
on to the good is the ( variously interpreted ) i'ravashi, 
whioh aooompanies the individual on 'earth “ an infallible 
monitor who now advises and now admonishes the soul, 
now applauds its action, and now raises a voice of warning 
at a threatening spiritual danger.”*" In later literature the 
doctrine is suggested that at death the FravaAi of the 
rightacus man unites with the soul forming a spiritual nnity, 

Man, according to the Hebrew soriptures is " in the 
imago of God. ” Whatever may be tho real moaning of 
this phrase, the psychology of the Jews has developed in 
relation with their specifically religious outlook. Already 
in early Hebrew scriptures may be found tho expressions, 
body, soul, and spirit, but the usage shows a development 
in what is implied by these three terms. In early Hebrew 
thought man was conceived as a living organism just 
like any other animal, as body penetrated by the breath of 
life. The expression ” a living soul ” in Genesis may 
imply little more than an animated being. Tho life was 
also associated with the blood, and the emotions and intallig. 

48. Ymm xlvlii. 4; Diiikml. ed. Sanjauii, Bombay, vii 
441; vi 406, 368, 353; Yasiia xrix. 11; jotii ll;»adii 12; Dhikari 
V. 301; ri 384; i. 60; xl. 78-0. 

49. Dhalla: op. oit. p. 144. 

60. Ou Hebrew and Jfewieh conceptions of the soul, see } 
Kohler. Jewish Thaihifiij pp 206-239 / K. E. Chatloa : Eschatology, 
Hebrew, Jewish, wd Ohrisim. 1913. See aualytioal summary reference) 
in iiitloi I A. B. Davidson 1 Tie Thtology Okl Teslamti 
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enoe with tho heart. CareM investigation lias suggested a 
twofold account o£ man in Hebrew thonglit, though tho 
two views are not so definite os to prevent a merging 
o£ one in tho other. The two conceptions have influenced 
different sects differently and have persisted on into Christ- 
ian thought. One looks on man simply as body and soul, 
the other as body, soul, and sjarit. For the former the 
soul is the individual oonscious life, especially the life of 
the emotions and to a loss extent of the intelligenoe. In 
this sense it seems to » signify what is popularly meant by a 
“ person ". For the later conception spirit is, as it were, 
the impersonal principle of life in man as in all living 
beings. The soul is the p^ohioal result which accrues 
when this spirit permeates and quickens the body : “ when 
the spirit is mthdrnwn, the vitality of the soul is destroyed.” ^ i 
But notwithstanding the differences of the two vieiwe it 
appears correct to suppose that for the Jews generally man 
was body and soul, and the term “spirit” has indicated the 
nature of the soul and emphasised particular aspects of its 
life, especially those apparently not dependent on the body, 
The spirit is the innermost realil^ of the soul, and it is in 
this that men are assooiated with God, Spirit in man is 
due to his contact with God, and is directly prodnoed by 
God. “ He hath given breath unto the people upon it, 
and spirit to tiiem that walk therein ". With the religious 
evolution through tlie teaching of the prophets and in and 
through religions experience as expressed in the Psalms 
and the book of Job, there grew up a reoognition of a 
parallelism and an association of the inner life of mmi, bis 
spirit, with the Spirit of God.®* The whole religions life 

ni. B. H. Ciuu'lds : op. cit. p. 42. 

N’oto til© repicsentation of tliia parallelism iu the Midrasli : 
“ Just as God periiieutes tho world and caniesit, nnseenyet seeing 
all, outhrouod within as the Only One, tho Pexiect and the Pure, yet 

never to he rotwlied.or fouad (^ut j bo tho goal peaetr^toB ftnd eairiee 
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led men to a deeper and fuller conooption ,“o£ their 
nature, and the formation of a concept of that nature as 
spiritual tended to a more conscious and established devel- 
opment of the spiritual life. “ The spirit of man is the , 
lamp of the Lord. ’’ The psalnnst might ask : “What is 
man V, but ho had his answer, that man is hut a little 
lower than the angels, and has dominion on earth, It is 
this " spirit in man ’’ which raises him above all other 
beings on earth, and by it men get real understanding, 
“But there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding “The spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of the Lord ". The spirit in 
man, as the higher aspect of the soul, by its contact with 
the Spirit of God has the power of discriminating what is 
in harmony with and what in opposition to the dhhraoter 
of this Spirit, On this capacity and on following one or the 
other patii the welfare of the sonl is found to depend. “He 
hath shewed thee, 0 man, what is good ; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God ? ’’ Man has not 
merely knowledge of what is good : be has also the freedom 
to choose it. “ I have set before you life and death, 
blessing and cursing; therefore choose li&, that . both thou 
and thy seed may live".®* Mnimonides, perhaps the most 
influential systemaiasev of the Jewish faith since Moses and 
-the priestly redactmra after the Exile, calls the belief in 
freedom “ the pillar of Israel's faith and morality, since 
through it alone man manifests his goth-like sovereigidty.''®<t 

the bod; as the cue pui'e and luniinons being wiiioh sees nud bolds 
all things, while itself unseen and and niu'eaohed" Kohler : op oit. 217. 

6S. Isaiah xlii 5 ; Proverbs xi, 27 / Psalm rill ; Job xxxii 8 ; 
Is. xl 2 ; Hicoli vi 8 ; Dent, xxx 19. 

54. Kohler ; op, oit. p. 237, 
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The Christian conception of the nature of man has 
been developed through certain definite influences.® s Of these, 
two are by far the most dguiflcant : first, the teaching of 
Jesns in which the distinctive character of the soul, its 
superiority to the body, and its highest bliss in a communion 
of souls with God are fundamental; then, second, the account 
and interpretation which St. Paul gives of his ovra religious 
experience. St. Paul, more introapeotive, expresses the 
oharaoter of the inner experiences of the soul in relation 
with God and with the body, and in this sonstnntlyuses the 
term, spirit. Throng these two influences the two phrases, 
implied in Jewisli thought, “ body and soul ”, and “ body, 
soul and spirit ”, have persisted in Christian theology and 
gained new associations and rignificanoe. It is not here a 
question of an opposition of ideas of a twofold and a threefold 
nature in man, but that by the term spirit is emphasised 
an. aspect of the soul whioh is recognised throughout. The 
soul constitutes the principle of life in the body-, it is the 
soul whioh experiences the emotions of joy and grief. The 
soul is, in fact, the self. “I will say to my soul' obviously 
means “ I will say to rnyself " ; and there are many other 
similar examples. But the soul has an inner life which is id 
be distinguished from its psychioal apprehension of the a&its 
of the physical body and the physical world. It is this 
double character of the life of tho soul whioh is mainly 
implied in the Pauline distinotion of soul and spirit. The 
idea is foroibly expressed in the corresponding use of "life^ 
and ‘ sonl” in one English translation of a passage which 
presents a cardinal piincipte of the teaching of Jesus : 
“ Whosoever will save his life shall lose it: but whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake shall find it. For what is a 

uu. Ontlit) concerning the soul, see B.H.0harlA 

. op. cit. especially appendix 4(}':t>47r> ; 'M. Scott Fletcher : The Peycho’* 
h\vj of the Ken'- 'MaMciit. 1012. ; S. D. Burton lu TIte Am$ri<m 
lOld. XX iJiXMlO luid DOS-DdC, 
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man profited, i£ ha shall gain the whole world and lose bis 
own soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange for bis 
soul ? It is the Bonl that sins, and the sonl espeoially 
Jor whioh salvation is to he sought. The term spirit is 
used at times to suggest the principle of liie within the 
eoni, hnt it is most freqaen% applied to the higher power 
of the soul, espeoially for its (xipaoity of oammanion with 
Gfod. In the spiritual aspect of the soul, man’s kinship 
with the dime is seen : “ That which, is born of the flesh 
is flesh, and that winch is born of the Spirit is spirit ", 
“ The Spirit himself baareth witness' with our spirit, that 
that we are children of God The relation of the two 
terms soul and spirit is wall described by a recent writer. : 
'* The soul is spirit bodily oonditioued; the spirit is life 
directly imparled by God, and therefore akin to God,, and 
accessible to divine and regenerating influences."® * It is in 
the spirit of man and from the Spirit of God that truth 
comes : " And when he, the Spirit of truth is come, be 
shall guide yon into all truth”. So, also, it is with the spirit 
that man is able to worship God : “ God is a spirit, and 
they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth ". The dootrine of the spirit in man must be correlated 
with the conception of the Holy Spirit of God, whioh may 
perhaps, in modern terminology, be interpreted as God 
immanent in the world.® 7 

Compared with Greek and Indian ideas of the Soul 
the Jewish and Christian coiKseptions emphasise the affeotive 
side rather than the rational and the contemplative. Hever* 
theless the term “ heart ” which occurs so frequently in 
Jewish and Christian ' scriptures has reference to the intelli- 
gence as well as the emotions. The two aspects are impli- 
ed in St. Paul’s saying : ' “ With the heart man believ- 

56. Scott Fletcher: op. dt p. 6!!. 

57. Luke xil. 19 ; Flatthew zri 25-36 ; John iii. 6 ; 
Romans vlii. 16 ; John xvi. 13 ; iv, 24 ■ see above pp. 126*‘?r 
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eth The promise oE the Christian life is essentially one 
appealing to the heart : “ And ye now therefore have. 
Borrow ; hut I will see you again, and your heart shall 
rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from you ", So, 
also, the ideal of the aolivity of the soul is not 

predominantly knowledge, but that combination oE intelli- 
gence and feeling whioh the term heart here connotes. 
“ The good man out of the good treasure of his heart 
bringejdf forth that whioh is good ; and an evil man out 
of the evil treasure of his heiirt bringeth forth that which 
is evil, for of the abundance of the heart his mouth 

speaketh, ’’ The heart comes to mean the cousoious life,' 
the self, in a sense the moral character, and it is through 
moral character as so conceived that the soul is best able 
to come into intimate relation with God through his 
immanent Spirit. " The love of God hath been shed 

abroad in our hearts through the Holy Spirit whioh was 
given unto us ", By this rriationship man has the power 
of distinguishing yvhat is in accord with and what is op- 
posed to the oharaoter of this inwardly known spirit. This 
oapaoitj, prominent especially in the writings oE St. Paul, 
called syneidemi, is translated in English version^ 

conscience. Conscience in the New Testa 'u out “ is regard- 
ed as the conSoiousness of obligation to God, sufficiently 
clear to make all men responsible for their actions. It 

bvings conviction of sin and bears witness to goodness, 
but i|s indgments are in accordance with the moral standard 
under which men live."®® Oonsoienoe may be a “good con- 
Boienoe tbward God, " or again “ To them that are defiled 
and unbelieving nothing is pure and both their mind aud 
oonsoiChoe are defiled^' One o£ the main tasks in the Christian 
life is thus the education and enlightenment of oonscience 
through divine m&uonoe, and conscienoe is to be “ pnrgsd 
88. M. Scott Fleotoher : ibid, pp. 105-6, 
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{fom dead works ” through Christ. Thus the oa.paoily 
denoted by tho term; conscience is not an inEalliblo powet 
inherent in man, but. depends for its value upon the right 
relation oE the human soul with God.®* ; 

, .The Qnran contains very little oenoerning the nature 
oE the soul :eo,io the, scientific ntudeut oE religions this fpot 
.supports, the view, in many ways suggested, that the Arabs 
.were not introspective nor philosophical until stimulated by 
eontaot with non-Arabic thopglit Thoro are three words 
associated witli tho idea : ruji, spirit; nafs, soul-, and qalh, 
heart and mind. Man vvaa created by Ciod, the body Erom 
dust, or clay. He brought man Eorth Erom a single soul Eor 
a set purpose and a limited time. A.s an order oE beings men 
were - created higher than tho angels, who were commanded to 
bow down to man, The Lord said to the angels : Snrely 
I am going to create a mortal from dust; so when. I have 
made him complete, and breathed into him oE my spirit, 
then foil down nwkiug obeisance unto him. ” Spirit is a 
.divine reality : God breathes his spirit into men, or aids 
them by his spirit. The term which has most inward 
sigriifleanoo is “heart", which implies tho source of motives 
and conduct. God made hearts for mankind, and in some 
ho has written faith. Yet men harden their hoaids, and 
their hearts swerve. Man lias power to disobey .God, or 
to obey, but no soul shall be obliged beyond its oapaoily, 
It is possible to ha unjust to one’s soul, to ‘‘sell" it, to 
waste it. Yet man may repent,— Eor God is ineroiEul. He may 

59. Bomans 1 . 10; John .vvl. ‘22; Matthow xii. i!5 ;Bomans v. 5. 

60. There is even a paesnge wliich seems to sokiiowledgethis : 
— “ They wfil ask Uieo ol the spirit ( soul ), say, ‘ The apirit comas at 
the bidding oC my Lord, and ye aiv given Imt a littie knowledge 
thereof,." But the iiitorpretaiions of this have beun viwious, Ohaszal i 
aud other eai'lier eommentators have regarded the reference as to 

■ tlie soul. Mohbmmed Aii : $«ni« p. 579 n. re,ieot8 the view, and 
i tiuuslates by " revelation, ” H. Palmer also says " spirit ", possibly 
" spirit of rovelatiou ’!, . , • 

M . 
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‘love Ctod, arid be loved by God, It ia difficult to come to 
any clear decision as to man’s freedom according to the 
(Jumn. It appears in soma passages as though the choice 
between good and evil, and so human destiny, lies entirely 
with the man himself, who alone is responsible. Even so 
he needs the help of God. In other passages it 
is only those whom God guideth who atluiu the good : ha 
misleadeth whom ha will. “ Whomsoever Allah oauses to 
«rr, there is no guide for him, " Though every soul must 
taste of death, it wUl not die save with God’s permission, 
God knows best vrhat is in souls. eJ 

The religion of the Sikhs is essentially one of devo- 
tion to God, and of the conduct of life in harmony with 
the teaching of tho divine Gura, Beferonoes to the nature 
of the soul are few and inoiduntal, except those concerning 
its life in opposition to or in accord with tho toaohing, 
Tho body is a mixture of wind, water, fire; within it is 
the changeful play of tlie intellect,,. Tlie oonsoioiis soul 
dieth not. The precious jewel for which men go on pilgrim- 
ages dwelletli within the heart. " “ lu tho cavern of 
' the he.irt there is an exhaustless store-houBe; in it dwell- 

01. Nolo the use of the terra Hpitil in tho Qimi/i; “breath- 
ed into it my apu-it " xv. SlI ; cf. -vxi. 91 ; xx.vii u ; x.vxvii, 71 ! 

xlii. 61 j Uvi II ; " atvenxthuned him by the Holy Spirit " it. 

1!.74 cf. T, 10!) ; Iviii. it ; On the term ,'jw)/ ; “ sold their acrals" 

ii. lOil ; niijnat to kis aonl"’ ii. 231 ; of. iii. 131 ; aoul shall 

taste of death “ iii. 1M4 ; xxi. 36 ; " lest theii' soula ” vi. 20 ; 
creation from a aiiigle aonl, vi 30; duty of soul according to 
ability, vii, 42 : aonl departs, ix. 66 ; 83 ; cf, xxxix 42 ; for tho 
good of hia aoul x. 108 ; xrii. 7 ; .vli. 43 : xlv. 15 ; aoul rewmded 
for what it earna, ,xl. 17;. aoul forbidden from low deairca IxxLt 
40; there ia not a aoul but over it is a keeper “ Ixxxvi 4. 
Oil the term f/eiirt; ” We act aeabs upon tho he.irta ” x. 74 ; 
cf. vii, 43 ; ix. 87 ; xxx. 6*J ; -‘tboae whoao hearta are hal'd " 
5xxix22. cf vii. 43; "unitoJ their hearta” viii. 33 ; Allah kaowa 
whut ia ia the heart, xxxiii. 61 ; oud removea fear from hearts 
; xxxiv, 23; mea leojt their hearts xlrii 24, 
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ebh . Groil, the unseen the illimitable. " The terra most 
often ■ used is heart, ■wHob signifies both the emotional; 
disjiositioD and the intelligenee. It may be perrerse, or it 
may bo in love with the divine Lover. The soul reaps the; 
results of its own acts. Yet “ He from whom the filth 
of pride departeth aeoth God in his soul and hody.”“s 

The soul, as a finite individual, has been and is 
regarded either as i. eternal; or ii. originated. There is, 
however, soma difflenlty in applying these terms. For 
eiample, Jainism maintain^ the eternal ^indestructible nature 
of the sonl, but in its essence it is more than the finite 
self as man now experienoas it. Then again, Brahmanionl 
Hinduism aird Buddhism in its llahayana form maintain 
the eternity of the sonl as the absolute. In the Svetasvatwra 
Upemiahad the self and the universal spirit are regarded as 
though distinct and yet both eternal ; “There are two unborn 
ones : the knowing ( Lord ) end the unknowing ( individnal 
soul), .the Omnipotent and the impotent.”® s Nevertheless, the 
event of the assumption of that avidya, that delusion, which 
gives the impression of finitnde is a type of origination, 
Thai applies to these which are the chief instances of the 
belief in the eternal nature of the sonl, and to all others. 
Buddhist literature gives no precise information how the 
oollooation of slates which constitute the basis of the, 
delusory belief in the self first originates. A differouee 
muv bo made iir the form under which originatioa 
is oonooivod. The idea of the origin of something 
spiritual could only have been reached at an advanced stage 
of human tlronght. Bat before any such distinction was 
made between soul atrd body the origin oli man was associated 

oa. Miioaulifle ; i. K>1 ; ii. 177 ; 178 ; K. SiiiRh : o;,. oit 
p. JilO. says tile Guru explains tiuit man ii made up of the six 
component parts ; 1. the four olenieatsi t firmament or nethorj 
null i!. God’s own self or soul. 

83. Si'el. tj?. i. 9i 
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■with generatiott. Tfie analogy is contlMed ’ even in later' 
phases of belieL Ttie Polynesians relate that Taugaloa threw 
down a . piece of earth froiti heaven and to people this, the 
island of Tonga, he sent his two sons with their wives. A 
eimilnr story is found in the iVi/iowj/j, as to the origin of the 
Japanese. In the Bnliudamnyaha Upanuhad the origin' of’ 
man is described as though by generation. “The One alone 
had no delight, " so “ He caused that self to fall into two' 
pieces. ” Prom those ns husband and wife “ human beings 
were produced. ”a 4 Brahmanical Hinduism, however, in' 
spite of the alleged identity of atMiw and Bmlmim, BniliBa' 
is usually described us creator. Aliura Mazda is also the 
creator of selves, as well as of tiro material world. For 
Judaism, Christianity, Islam and the religion of the Sikhs 
God is the creator of human souls. The idea of creation iu 
all these instances means the production of the soul by the 
exeioise of power aooompanied or inspired by intelligence at 
least, but probably more, that is with a moral and 
spiritual purpose. Tho existence of human beings is thuS’ 
not a type 'of inevitable as tliongh mechanical emanation of 
nnivenal Spirit, bnt a result of a definite attitude of the 
supreme moral aud rational power. But the manner of 
creation and its relation to time aro left undetermined in 
all these religions. In Zoroastrianism it is not clear whether 
the souls of men were created before this life: there is at 
least reference to the fmvadiis of the yet unborn.®® There 
is nothing in Jewish or Christian soriptures to settle tho 
question whether the soul is created by God at ■ the timo 
04. Brill. Cp. i. iTsT” - 

65. of. BiiitdaMs II. where Abura Mazda is described 
as deliberating with tho ofnisoiousncss and the guni dian spirits of men, 
08 to whether they ivill always be protected, or wall eonteud in bodily 
form with the fiend. See iUso the study - The Immortal Soul ; Its 
Pre— exislenco, I/ifo after Death, and Transmigration ” by E. F. 
GorvalainriieSp/tysf dfewiai rofamo. Bombay 1808. pp. 08-124. 
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o! the present' body or dt some previous time, ’IE: the latter' 
the soul may have pre-existed in another -fforld, till the 
time o£ its birth here, or may have had one or more 
previous lives in the flesh. It may, however, be asserted 
with little hesitation that the predominant idea among Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims, is that each soul is first created • 
at 'the beginning o£ this life on earth. ““ Consideration ot 
the idea' o£ the pre-existence o£ the soul leads naturally tO' 
the qnestion o£ its destiny. , 

The absence o£ any real distinction between the 
body and' the soul; a stage when tlie' man seems simply 
like all other animals, is indicated most clearly in tho' 
manner o£ disposal o£ tlie dead. In. the absence o£ ideas 
o£ a further life tho body is usually left uncared for, to be' 
eaten by carrion prey. Among tho Masai of Africa, 
“when a man is on the point oE death, people say ho is' 
about to out his heart; and when he dies and is eaten ( by 
hyenas), his soul dies with him.: It is believed, that all is< 
over as with the cattle, and that the soul does not come. 

66. J. F. Bethuno Baker: Harl// Hattinj of CkriHt'um Doctrine ' 
pp, 302 - 306 hiia.given a ahort atatement of early Christian ideas on' 
this subject. " { a ) Pre-oxiateuoe was tauglit by Origeii. All hninau, 
souls were created at the beginuuig of creation, before tlie worlds, as . 
angelic spirits. They sinned ( except the ene which remained pure 
aud was iu ,I esus) and in ooiiBequenco of their apostasy were transferred ' 

into material bodies ( h ) Creationism was the prevalent theory ' 

among the Basteru Fathers Bach individual soul was a new creation ' 

by God, lie nihilo (id the time of birthor whenever individual existence 
begins ) and was joined to a body derived by natural process of ^ 

generation from the parents ( o ) Traducianism was generally 

accepted iu the 'West...Thefiratjaan boro witliiii him the germ of all 
mankind ; his soul was the founlnin-bead of all human souls,- sll 
varieties of iu^viduai hucanu nature were only diSerout modifleations 
of that one original spiritual substance. Creation was finally and. 
completely accomplished on the sixth day. As tho body is derived, 
from the bodies of the parents, so the soul is derived from the souls ot 
the parents - body and soul together, being formed by natural 
generation. .. . . . , 
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io UEe agaiq. The beEeEs oonoerning the fate of tho Soul, 
after death iudioato definite developments and levels oE 
thought. In this matter, as always, earlier beliefs, or their 
effects have lingered on when more advanced views havo; 
come to prevail generally: the explanations of later times are- 
efforts of more advanced onltnre. Thus, for the pre-hislorio 
Teutons, tho fate of the soul in another world depended on 
the uninjured stale of the body.® * A similar implication may 
originally have held true tor tho peoples, like the Egyptians, 
who embalmed the bodies of the dead, for their preservation. 
Among tho I’eruviaus'it was thought that so long as the 
embalmed body was oarefnlly preserved, with the personality 
of the deceased, the welfare of the departed spirit was 
secured. So long as food and other requisites were duly 
placed with the moinniy, the spirit would be furnished with 
the spiritual essence of ail that was ottered materially.®* 

The liFe oE the soul after death was thought of in- 
early times, as simply a contmnance of the life on 
eartli. Bui it is possible that as in dreams the saul- 
seems to leave the body but returns, death is analogous 
with them. The dreams in which a man's sonl 
appears to leave his body are mostly those of night and 
darkness, so possibly the soul of the dead (that is, one who 
does not now relnni) was thought of as continuing in the 
dark realms of night and the shadow land of dreams.; 
Tlius the aspect of gloom chatactorisoB many early beliefs 
of the after-life of the soul. Tliis may liave been partly duo 
to the effect of the dark gloom of the grave into which 
the body was put. There was a wide-spread belief that 
tho soul dwells in or ^lear tho tomb. The early inhabitants 
of Britain regarded tho tombs as the habitations of the dead. 
Helgo; tho hero of the Jforse Bdda, returned on horsehaok 

(’,7. A. f. Hollia i 77,« .l/nsoi. p. XX. introd. 

tW. . .10, C. (1e la Saussaye : op, cit. p. 57, 

6S. Clcmems Mavbhaffl : Th Jikm ofi’m 131! p. Ilf, 
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to his tombj and roeeivod a visit from liis surviving Ty.ifa 
Avha lay dowa in tUe sepulolive. Witliin recent times Dt. 
Flinders Petrie says he saw in Egypt a woman remove 
the covering from a hole left at the top of the tomb 
chamber and talk down to her husband. 

The idea that the after-life was one of gloom and 
darkness was shared by many pooplos. In Homer, souls, 
Hie merest shadows of men as they woro before death, come 
to drink the blood of Odysseus’ saorifioe, so that their life 
and understanding might be renewed for a time. The ghost 
of Achilles says to Odysseus: “Bather would I live on ground 
as the hireling of another, with a landless mau who hod 
no great livelihood, than bear sway among all the dead that 
be departed.”^® When Aoliilles clasped the shads of Patroelus 
and saw it dissolve under his embrace like smoke he cried: 
! “Verily, there is a certain soul and semblance even in the 
abode of Hades, though substance there be none,’’ The same 
idea was common among the liomans. The souls w.'vndered 
about at night; "At night wo wander far and wide, for 
night frees the shades from their prison, Onr lavys bid 
us return to the land of forgetfulness at daybreak. " 
Pot the Hehtews for long the belief was that the 
after-life in Sheol was one of gloom and empty monotony. 
The Psalmist asks: “Wilt thou show wonders to the dead ? 
Shall the dead rise and praise thee ? Shall tliy loving 
kindness be declared in the grave? or thy faillifuluess in 
destruction ? Shall thy wonders bo known in the . dark ? 
and thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness 1 

7U. xi 4fii) tra. Butcher and .IsiuiK lOlIi p. 187. . 

71. Pb. Ixxxviii iJj. R. H, (IharlcH op. cit. 47 diatingiiisUen two 
Tiews of Sheol correBpoudiuK to the two uccouiitfl of mail (boo above 
p. 43-50). Acoordiug to the earlier there wae :i certain degree of life, 
‘movement and remembrance in which the statne, relations and oustoms 
‘of earth ware reproduced. “ The latei- view teaches that it is the land 
of forgetfulness, of silence (Fs. xiv 17 ), of destructdou (iluh. xxxi. 0)." 

All t^e inb^bi^nts of ShootiiiMtOre hui'ied iu profound sleep." ( Job 
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The ancient Shinto Vomi, thoiigli drailarlj a place of 
gloom, does not appear to have been considered as an abode 
of departed haman beings, though it maj bo an expression 
denoting thaigraye; romt seams rather to have been peo* 
pled with the persoiiiBoationa of diseases. There is also 
Toha-yo-on, the Eternal Land, a home of the dead, but 
probably even it .has not played any prominent part in 
religions ideas. Motowori, a comparatively modern apostle of 
Shintoism says; ‘“Hades is a land beneath the earth, wbitiier, 
when they die all men go, mean and noble, virtuons and 
wiehed without distinction. ”’9 

Qradually the lives of souls after death began to be 
differentiated aceording to the lives they had lived on earth. 
Amongst the Mexicans, as among the Teutons, Iieaven was 
a place of reward for heroes. /The development . of the 
conceptioa of a judgment of the dead was well marked in 
the leUgidn of E^pt, till finally the examination of the 
soul before Osiris was probably the most prominent of all 
features.' The soul proclaimed its inDocenoo' of the -forty- 
two sine, ' the heart was weighed against a feather ( sin 
being supposed to mate it heavy ) and judgment was given 
noeordinigly. ' A similar idea underlies tlie fridespread 
notion of a bridge over wbioh the soul must pass, 
‘ According to the Zoroastrian doctrine the pious are 
conducted oyer the Ohinvat bridge into the House of Song, 
whbre God dwells with His own. “Porth to the Judge's 
' bridge with all I go. "? s The bridge oame to be represonted 
ds broad for the righteous, but narrow as a ra'zor edge for 
the wicked who thns fell off into hell. The idea seems to 
have been borrowed Jy the Arabs in tlie Musliin belief 

iii. t4-'20 ). Indeed, nil existence seems to be absolutely at an end. 
Thus Ps, xxxix 13 ; 0 spare mo that I may recover strength before I 
go beuoe and be no more ”. 

72. ;cf. Ashton : SAhifo. v..ji3 if, 

, , 73. ‘Te. slvLlO,. . 
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in tlia Arch o£ Sirat nnd also by tha Sikhs, as Pwl Ba/fat. 
.“Listen, Pvl SarcU is narrower than tha breadth of a hair, 
It is sharper than the edge of a two edged swordp and is 
red hot like iron heated by Are. ”7 4 

Whether souls were created or are emanations they 
may have had one or move liyas previous to any present 
ona. Considering the brevity of human life as we know 
it, the dootrina of a plurality of lives is an almost inevit- 
able conoomitant of any belief in the eternal esistenoo of 
souls. In ona form or another belief in the transmigation 
of souls has been very widespread, ft is implied in tha 
practioes of primitive and backward races, as well as. oo- 
ceptod in religious philosophies of advanced civilisations^ 
The belief is evident in the practice of people in Calabar, 
West Africa, who place before a newborn child an as- 
sortment of articles belonging to deceased members of the 
house, and “ according to the one it picks out it is decided 
who the baby really is ‘ Soa ! Undo so-and-so knows his 
own pipe, etc. Among tha Khonds the priests examine 
the body a few weeks after bbth and decide whioh 
ancestor has been reborn. In NTow Zealand the priests 
stand' before tlie babe and repeat a long list of names of 
ancestors nntil the child orios out or sneezes at one of 
them : that one is then taken to be the spirit who is re- 
incarnated. The Algonkina bury little children, who 
have died, on the paths most frequented by women of the 
tribe so that they may be re-born, and similarly the mum- 
niies of Peru are said to have been placed in the same 
position as they are known to exist in the progress of 
uterine life. Transmigraldoa may be supposed tr take the 
form of metemphyohosis, that is, the soul may be re-inoarn- 

74. K, Singh : Ifitiory mi Philosophy of the Sikh StUghti, 

P.43B-7. . 

75. M, H. Kingsley ; West Afrkm Stuiies 1899 p. 145, . 

K 
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ated in a variety o£ Eorms. In Siam the spirits o£ the 
dead are sapposed to inhabit the woods and streams. The 
•North West Amaaone believe in a temporary ohange o£ the 
disembodiod spirit into the form oE an animal, a bird, or a 
teptile— tor the pnrananoe oE an aim. Here it is thought 
that transmigration may oeone at will. 

^ t/lt is soraetimoa represented that the doctrine d! 

I transmigration oarae to the Greeks from the Egyptians, bnt 
1 the Greek idea is more closely related with the Indian 
llfrom the Egyptiaa^^ point o£ view transmigration and 
metempsychosis ( assuming any Eorm, human or other) 
pepeoded upon obtaining the necessary power, and was 
thought o£ as a privilege. It is the perfect soul whioh may 
assume any Eorm and visit any place at will ! it is not 
oompuisory, not u conditiou from which to escape. 

He may travel round the heavens with the Snn-god 
Ea, or arise from the shades with Osiris in the divine night 
of the 26th of the month Khoiak ; he is even as a gpd, 
nay, he is himselE a god, able to live in and by Truth, 
actually taking it, indeed, as food and drink. The power of 
this sonl to incarnate itself at will became one of the chief 
reasons for embalming the body. ”ve The satirist Lucian 
mocks at the belief as it was found among the Pythagor- 
eans. He represents Pythagoras as claiming to have been 
present in a previous life at the seige of Troy, and on being 
asked whether Homer's account of the fight was trne, replying ; 
“ What could Homer know, at that time he was a camel in 
Eaotria.”'^ A curious modification of the general conception 
is introduced into a Greek -work by Sallnstius, who along 
with Julian attempted to revive the ancient Greoa-Homan 
religion. “ If the transmigration of a sonl takes place into 
a laiional being it simply becomes the soul of that body. 

7fi. A. Wiedemacn : Tie Amieiil 3j!/ptuat Daclflee pf 
/wio'iillhl'. p. 67. , . 

77, A. Ecrtholet : The Tr^nm/jjraVm (^'Sovle p. 8? ' U 
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Bui iE tbe eonl migrates into a brute beast, ii'lollaws' 
the body as gnardian spirit Eollowa a ihaa, For there 
could never be a rational sonl in an irrational being.” 

The belieE in the pre-existence and the transmigration 
oE the soul appears as general and deeply rooted in 
Jainism, Bnddhism, and the forms of Hinduism as its 
absenoe is in the other great religions. This diEEorenco is nut 
merely an intellectual one, but in large moa3a’'c nffoats the 
whole attitude to life and religion. For the Jain transmi- 
gration connotes the continuance of tho^ soul in bondage to ' 
matter ; for the Buddhist it means the persistence oE desire 
centred in a delusory ego •, for the Hindu it is beEore all 
a Eoilure of tlie soul to escape from the appearance of' 
flnitude^. But to all it is an expression o£ a ” wearisome 
round oE births and deaths.” 

His mother that was becomes hia wife; 

His wiEo that was becomes his mothor) 

Bid father becomes his son; 

And'his son egaia becomes his father, 

Thus in the circle of Samsarn 
Like as the bnekets Upon the wheel 
Eevolve, so turns he ever backwards 
To his mother’s breast and to his birth.’® 

So again the Bhagavad Gita : “ Never have 1 
not been, never hast thou, and never have these princes- 
of man not been ; and never shall time yet come when 
we shall not be. As the Body’s Tenant goes through 
childhood, and manhood and old age in tins body, so does 
it pass to other bodies ; the wise man is not conEonnded 
therein '’®® In all these religions tbe belief has come to be 
related with the doctrine oE ht/rma, variously interpreted, 
but implying fundamentally that the suffering and the bliss 

78. G. Murray : Pmr Stays* «f Greek Reli'jion. Appendix, 

79. A. Eertholet ; op. cit. p. 72.' 

{fSI) Bhagavad Gita ii. 13. 
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<}! the Bonl depend solely and entirely on its own oondriot.' 
■Whether the idea of a previous existence nnd oE a serice 
’o£ transmigrations obtained general acoeptaiico as an at" 
tempt to explain tho ineijnnlifes o£ human fortune, or 
whether the doctrine o£ harma arose from the belief in- 
transmigration cannot be established. The main principle 
o£ the belief in transmigration in these religions is now 
that of a compensation carried out through a series oE 
lives until redemption from all ro-birtli is attained. This 
ethical form of the idea is found in tho Code of Manu 
■where it is stated in' oonsidernblo detail, e, g. “ Ho who 

steals gold will become a rat He who steals honey 

a stinging insect ; he who steals milk a cow, ’’ and 'so oh, 
The punishment for a faithless wife is to become a jaclcal,®! 

The difBoulty tor Buddhism of such a conception of 
transmigration withont a belief in a soul was lirequently raised, 
and answere given in a -variety of similes, In the fumons 
Milinda Pmlio which records the disonssions between the 
king Milinda and tho Buddhist monk Nagaseua the reply 
is given: “ It is like milk, which when once taken from 
the cow, turns, after a lapse of time, first to ourds, and 

81. Manumyiti sii. 61-49. In the thouglit of Empedoolos 
transmigration ia also formbly represented as involving 
punishment for wrong-doing. There is an .oracle of Necessity, 
an ancient, eternal decree of the gods sealed with strong oaths : 
when one in sin staitis his hands with miu'dcr, or when another 
joining in strife swears falsely, they become the spirits who 
have long life as their portion, who are doomed to wander 
thrice ton thousand seusous far from the blessed, being bewh in 
the course of time into all forms of mortal oreatui’es, shifting 
along life’s liard paths. For the might of tlie air drives them 
to sea and ■iho se^ spews them on the ground, and the laud 
bares them to the rays of the bright mm, and the snn tlirows 
them in whirls of other. One receives them from another, but 
all hate them. Of this number am I even now, au exile from 
god and a ■ffaudeter, but I put my trost in mod strife, ” 0. H. 
Moore, op. git, p, 67, 
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ften !rom curds to butte, and then from butter to gliee.- 
Ifow -would it be riglit to say that tlio milk wns the saiho' 
thing as the curds, or the butte, or the ghee 1 ‘ Cottaiuly- 
not; but they are produced out o£ it.' ‘ Just so, 0 king, 
is the continuity o£ a person or thing maintained. Ono 
comes into being, another passes away; and tlio rebirth is, 
as it were, simultaneous. Thus neither as the same nor as 
another does n man go on to the last phase o£ his ■bo1£- 
oonsoiousnoss. ” “ Like a river ” comments a Burmese 
Buddhist o£ today, “ whioh still maintains one constant 
form, one seeming identity, though not a single drop, re- 
mains today oE alt the volume that composed tliat- river 
yesterday. _ 

Belief in transmigration has never been general 
amongst Zoroastrians, Jews, Christians, or Muslims, though 
individuals iu iheso religious communities have professed 
it. One passage in the New Testament suggests that the 
idea was current in Palestine at the timeof Jesus, who'was. 
asked : " Master, who sinned, this man or his parents that' 
he was born blind ? ".so And it has sometimes been suggested, ■ 
but with little plausibility that Jesus had re-incarnation - 
ip mind when he said : “ In my Father’s house are many . 
mansions, I go to prepare a place for you. " The later 
literature of Zoroastrianism has been considered to imply ' 
the doctrine. That the canception has been held by ' 
Sufis is not surprising: bub it is interosting to note that 
in the most impressive reference to tho belief yet found- in' 
Spfi. literature, therkis a distinctly optimistic- note. HerO-: 
tho whole, range of the universe from the apparently most - 

' - 82. Milimla Piinho, SBB. xixv.ii, 2.„1. CoNijiciiA'Iiia of PWfo- 

sapiy. S. Z. Aung and Mrs. Biiys Davids. 1910. luti-ud, by Anng. ii. 9. ■: 

, 83- Bt. 3011111x2. Cousidering the admittedly late date at this- : 

gospel it is slgnldcaiit that this ineident should only appeiu'iii It and . 
not ill the others. The same applies fa the next cpiotatiou, also from 
Bt. John. xiv. 2. 
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right «p to and inelading man ia taken hp in 
a finely imaginative sweep and led to its sapreme attain* 
moot in God. 

“ I died na a mineral and became a plant, 

1 died as a plant and rose to animal, 

I died as animat and I was man. 

Why sliould I fear ? When was I leas by dying f 
Yet once more I shall die as man, to soar 
With angels blest; but even from angelhood 
1 must pass on : all except God mnst perish. 

When I have saorifiood my angel sonl, 

I shall become what no mind e’er conceived. 

Oh, let me not exist ! for Non-oxistenoo 
Proclaims in organ tones, ‘I'o Him we shall return.’ 
Expressed in this way each stage of the series of 
lives is higher than the last and embodies all that was 
good in the last, so that even personality is not lost. The 
retention of what personality moans and includes is indeed 
intended in the religions which look for the final destiny of 
man in release from re-birth in unity and identity with 
the One universal spirit. However difiSoult it may be to 
express it, whether it is at all possible to express it, the 
state to which the soul is to attain is not thought of as 
intra-personal but as supra-porsonal. Nevertheless it is 
important to notice that the tendency is tor the highest to 
be represented as nirgwaa Brafman, without qualities. 
Even when it is desovihed as sack, chit, ananda, being, 
intelligence, and bliss, the factor of social relationship 
rarely if ever comes to mind, and nnless in the highest 
the consummation of social relationships is found still as 
social, the impression of an impersonal end cannot be 
avoided, There is also for the forms of Hinduism here 
referred to, anotlier belief, the effect of which on the aotual 
84. R. A, Mkholson : Th J/ysffe ofitlam. 
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Attitudes and Ceeliags of men it is diffiealt to estlmuto i 
the belief in tlie eternal oyoles of the world through the 
four ages ! Saiya 7uga, Treta Yuga, Dvaparo, Fiwja and 
Kdi Yubga. According to this belief the lowest position 
being reached, the prooess then reours : the highest 
condition is again felt, and is followed by a downward 
movement again to the lowest, and so on for ever. Thai 
it should be implied that immediatelv the goal of tho 
series of transmigrations is ronohad in nnity with the 
Supreme, the downward course bogips again inevitably. 
Truly, the outlook ie Sisyphian : but perhaps in aotual daily 
life ihie cosmio oyolic process is genomlly forgotton.ss 

In Qontrast witli the beliefs whioh at least appear 

85. The idea of ages of *^0 'world and of an eternal oBcillation 
may have been augge&ted in the first place by the changes of the 
fieaaoua, by the stages of man's life, nnd by astrononucnl facto, though 
afterwards tlie association with these expci'isnces was overlooked. 
The early Greek cosmologists aocoi'ding to J. Burnet : Ikirhj Greek 
Philosophy 2nd ed. 1908. p. 15 probably took “ eternal motion ” for 
granted, but p. 61. “ it is wrong to identify the ‘ eternal motion ’ with 
the diurnal revolution of the heavens” for the heavens are perishable. 
Herakleitos may have meant the idea of oscillation in saying : " All 
things are passing, both human and diviao, npwords and downwards, 
by exchanges. " Burnet p. 169. See also 169-178. Even Parmenides 
says : " It is all one to me where I begin ; foi* I shall come back again 
there. " p. 197, arid Empedokles speaking of love and strife as the two 
principles of reality, says “ For they prevail in tmm as the circle 
comes round, and pass into one another, and grow great in their 
appointed turn ” and " in so far they never cease changing continu- 
ally so far are they overmofe, immovable in the circle. ” p. 244. 
The earlier Stoics held a simibir belief, a brief statement of 
which, with references, may bo found in E. Zeller; Stoics, JEpkureans, 
and Sceptics. 1892. p. 105 if, : “ No sooner will everything have 
returned to its original unity, and the course of tho world hare 
come to an end, than the formation of a new world will begin, 
80 exactly coiTespondiug witli tho previous world that every 
particular thing, every partioulai'' person, and every oocurenoo will 
recur in it, precisely as they oo^mrodin the world preceding.., 
cycle, ” 
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to, emplmsise an absorption in or identity with the universal 
Pne are those for which the personal and the social have 
n fundamental signihoance. For them, union or communion 
jvith God seems to involve tlio continuance of personal 
jndiyidnality. The belief in personal immortality is related 
in origin, with those early views of the life of the departed 
which represouted it as a eonlinuanoe of tho type of life 
here on earth, The oharaoter of the representation of that 
life has been affected enormously by tho aspirations which 
have inspired huinan^ activity on earth : tho life beyond is 
to give a wider scope for the satisfaction of the profonndest 
longings and tho most sorioiia efforts. It is to heal those 
deepest wounds of tho human spirit, due to tho parting which 
death brings between those who love, and is to give op- 
portunity for carrying this affection to still greater intens- 
ity, Further, in these beliefs in immortality is expressed 
a persietent yearning within the soul of man for what may 
be called jn^ice, a rectiffcatiou of the incqaalities of the 
present life, the ardent desire that the vlrtuona shall attain 
happiness and that the wioked shall not over escapo a 
merited punishment. And in addition to all those, in 
Contrast with, the 04I, felt by most human beings, for 
jnqessant aotiyity, tliere is a desire tor potioefulness and 
rest, Icffuenccd by these inner demands tho human mind 
■has formed ite representations of a life beyond ns the destiny 
of the soul. The last factor, the ethical demand, has been 
responsible for the conceptioDS of heaven and hell. 

Tho Egyptians evolved a belief in a life of the good, 
those who in the judgment of tho soul after death obnld claim 
ihnCoenoe of the fortytwo mns. This after life wos an existence 
similar to that of the gode, yea, even as a god. There is 
also a doetrine of hell, theugh in tho extant sources, tho 
idea is far less pronounced. On the other hand it is 
interesting to note that ^or the Gjreeks and the Babylonians 




I^arihenon, Athens 
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whilo tlie attor-lifowas for the majority a pkos oE opmpar- 
ativo inactivity and gloom, for tho favoured few only tliora 
was an “ Island of the Ulosi. * In tlia poet Kndar an 
idea of porsonal immortality on the basis of ethical consid- 
erations comes to expression. The good, in the Islands of 
tho Blest, among the gods, live a Ufa free from tears: the 
others ( beneath the ground? ) bear suffering too great 
to look upon. For Plato and itristotlo it is tho rational 
nhino in the hnnmn soul which continues to exist. It is 
in the sense of returning to the divine unity from which 
it came that the Stoics conooived tho ^immortality of the 
soul. This doctrine was generally accepted. As Seneca 
wrote: “It pleased me to enf(uire of the eternity of souls — 
nay, to believe in it. I surrendered myself to that great 
hope.”®® The hesitation here may bo duo to doubt as to the 
immortality of the individual soul as snoh. For Neo- 
platonism, “ The Soul has life and being in itself, and life 
can never die. " The supertemporal immortality of the 
highest in the soul is, however, associated with a form of 
never ceasing manifestation in the temporal. “ The 
beatified Sonl has its citizenship in heaven ; but it must 
continue always to produce its like on the stage of time.”® f 

Tho belief in personal immortality has been a pro- 
minent feature in Zoroastrianism, in later Judaism, in 
Christiamty, and Islam. Immortality ( AimraM ) for 
Zoroa,strianiBOi implies a permanent life in commnnion with 
Ahura Mazda: it is something which is experienced in this 

88. T. R. Ctlovoi’; The CoiijUd of Jteliiiiom in Ihti Roman Ea- 
-pire, 1810 p. 88. 

87. W. R. Inge: op. eii. ii. pp.21, 38; lectures xii autIxUigive 
a general survey of the problem of immorbilitjj in Greek thought. The 
re-iucoruatioa here implied is more like an idealised form of that 
optimistic view found in Egyptian thought than the peiaimiatic 
Indian attitude to re-incarnation. 


9 
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liEe as 'well as in a tulura one.^s “ 'Hie dnraiaon ot the 
soul is everlasting. ” “ The rational animate being will 
exist for ever.” Immorklity in this bouso is an aspiration 
o£ tliB soul ivhioh actuates the individual to a pious oora- 
munion with and fulfilment of the will of the deity. In its 
liturgical forms, as in its belicfB eonoerning oO"Operatlon 
in the final oorfliet and triumph, ^oronstriaDism also gives 
due recognilion to the soaial eliaTaoter of immortality. It 
is a life which ineludi's the joys of social relationship. 
Per {ioroasirinniFin iinmoTlality is one of tho greatest 
blessings for which fnen pray. After death each soul is 
met by his good thoughts, words, and deeds in tho form 
of a beautiful maiden, Ibo bud in the form ot an ugly hug. 
The righteous pass over Cliim-at to the House ot Song. 
In. the earliest thought the idea of hell is not much develop- 
ed, but in tlie Anla Viraf later thought has reached a 
graphic description, comparable with that in Dante’s 
/ii/srfto.so In tlie development of the Jewish conception 
of immortality tlie social factor might even be said to 
predominate. It is the future triumph and welfare of the 
people as a nation which for long oooupied the centre of 
hope and faith. Tho renewed life of the individual was in 
part to enable him to share in the Messianic kingdom on 
earth. The tendency of the Hebrew scriptures is to limit 
this participation in the glorious community to the righte- 
ous of Israel.®® The Christian belief in immortality emphas- 

&S. Ii. H. Ifills; p. 92 snya o{ .1 merofa/; 

“Deatlilessnc.'is ns iiniuorbility ot the soal beyouil the gi'iive is only (he 
seeoniiiwy ineaiiiii!,',' thiingh this secondary lueiining renniins Ikted as 
the only one Sot tlie euncepondiug word -Amitatvii in the Hig Yede. 
lu tho Avesta V, e hcliei'o its first practical meiming to bo 'Long li£o ' 
it went with lUnmilat, 'Health and long life' ( on this earth ). ” • 
89. cf. the .iiipstiini'dr. SEE, IT. p. 872 if! ; ris/fiap Yl viii 
EBE. XXIII. |i. 812 ft'. Dr. .1 . J. Modi has mode an iuterosting com- 
parisou of theli'/iran and the Aiih Viraf in his Vaiite Papers, Bombay, 
B. (if. R.H. Charles; op. ditch. iii. 
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isoa the social oharuoter, .as also the unity oE this Ufa 
with the next,''' i The “eommnmon oE saints,” those here and 
those departed, is associated in the so-called “Apostles creed” 
^Yith the “ life everlasting.” There is hero uo thought oE 
the selE-anffioiency o£ a perfect soul, Perleetion as such 
involves the social ; the love o£ man, and the love o£ God. 
The social aspect is not so much to the fore in Islam, but 
it seems implied in passages in which it s.iil that the 
blessed shall “ bo with tlieir Lord. ” Tlie doctrine of heaven 
and hell Eorms a feature in later Judaisaj, in Christianity, and 
Islam. In all of these the destiny of tlie individual soul is 
dependent at least in part on its own attitude, and the 
fate of the soul is represented as decided in a form o£ 
judgment at “ tlie last day. ” The “ day " is a very 
prominent idea in the Qnran. Each sonl will he paid 
what it has earned. This will be at the time oE resurreo- 
tion, the last day, the day oE judgment. “ On the 
day every soul will come to wrangle for itsolE and every 
soul shall be paid what it has earned, and they shall not 
he wronged. ’’ Those who guard against evil shall “ be 
in gardens with their Lord, beneath which rivers flow, to 
abide in them ”, " rejoicing because of wliat the Lord gave 
them.. .Eat and drink pleasantly for what yon did, Beolin* 
ing on thrones set in linos. Wo will unite them to pure 
beautiful ones. ’’ But the conJemnod shall be “ driven 
away to tlie fire of hell with violence. " 'J ^ Mahayana 
Buddhism also developed a doctrine of heavens and hells. 
The liighest heaven, the Abode of Endless Light, is 
beyond form and so beyond thought and doscriptiotu 
The land of Yama, the abode of the den,d, has sometimes in 
popular Hindu thought the character of hell. The Sikhs 

91. ibid, and S. D. E. Salawad: The Ckralim Poctriiie qf 
Immrlalilii, Edinburgh. 1897. 

92, gumu; u.dd iiu.U. U iiv.SI.j vLSD ; ii. 'ji| iu> 14^ . 
TiL4L42, 
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Ijhouglrtliey slinre with Hindus the belioE in transmigration 
and o£ tlio absoridioii oE the soul iu God, also talk o£ 
Sack Chanel, a paradiea promised to the blest. The Hades 
c£ the aaeiont Greeks, and the Sheul o£ the ancient Hebrews, 
helped in the Eormation oE the idea o£ an intermediate 
state which is found in Catholic Christianity, 

Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity and Islam also 
inclndo the belioE in resurreetjon: not merely is the soul to 
continue its life, but the physioul form, which death seems 
to separate from the^scul, is to bore-assumed. !L'lio belief 
in Tesurrection has arisen from a variety of induonoos, In 
Nature the setting and rising of the sun, and the decay 
and re-birth oE vegetation liave suggested it. In dreams 
the dead appear with bodies as when living. The desire to 
meet again in the body the loved ones departed has also 
had a share in leading to the acceptance oE an idea which 
has seemed not to be entirely impossible. The belieE is to 


be foand especially in religions ^'^hich regard the boiy as 
itselE a good Eaotor in the constitution oE man. It is as- 
sociated with a time when the dartbiy Eorm oE existence is 


about to reach its final consnmmation. “ The dead shall 


t>B. lu the Inter litenituro of ZoroiiBlriauisiii Die soiils whose 
record of good nntl asilis e.'Bietly equal dwelt iu an abode belwoou 
earth and the stars; it is called the minm i/u4ue, the place of the mixed. 
Catholic Ctu'istianity maiiilaiua the belief iu nil iuteruiediato state 
between the life on earth and thceiitranoe to heaven; this is purgatory, 
in which eotds are purified “as though by fire. ” The Eomau Catholic 
Canon do Haguan: The Valimn. p. 147 wiitosi “The Clmroh recognises 
two sorts of spirits iu the proteimtni'al wurld, subject to God as in 
the natural world: celestial spirits, angels, and saints; and infernal 
spirits, demons, and damned souls. To these must be added the souls 
iu purgatory, and thosfof ohildron who have died without baptism, 
and who caiiiiot censoqnehtly enter heaven, ( Sic ! ) hnt who have not 
been guilty of anything that should send them to hell. Theologinna 
idaco them in a Umbo where Dioy do not super ”. i'or a saner view 
«|^ejttte)'iu«dMl4(l:itlpEgB .IJ, ^ugfcuvlii The Im-iiaiiaie b'tufc. 
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rise np again and in thsir liycsa bodies coiporoal UEe shall' 
■fae restored”, says the Zoroasttian soripture.®* The Hebrew 
is some'wliat similar. " Thy dead shall live; my dead bodies 
shall arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust: 
for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall 
cast forth the dead. ” ” And many of them that sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt. 

There are many who believe that the actual body of Jesns 
which died on the cross rose again and that the Christian 
belief in resurrection implies the Bame\ind of resuscitation 
for all human beings. It would be difficult to justify this 
latter view from the Now 'i'estoment. St, Paul, ■who more 
than all others emphasises the doctrine of resurrection, 
Imtdly lends supiiott to this belief. It is not the natural 
body but a spiritual one which is to be assumed. “ So 
also is the resurrection of the dead.. .It is sown a natural 
body: it is raised a spiritual body. '’®“ The Quran says: 
Does man think We shall not gather his bones ? Yea 1 We 
are able to make complete his very fingers,”®^ 

Finally Abuia Mazda and the good spirits will tri- 
umph entirely over Alirimau and his evil confreres. Though 
Ahriman will rush back to the darkness from which he 
entered creation, all evil will perish, andi it appears the 
belief that all the wicked will become lighteons. Zoroas- 
trianism stands for universal salvation and immortality. A 
few passages in the Hebrew scriptures suggest the approach 
to this conception, but they are lessened in force by others 

94. From .m Arestan {ragmeat. See Spicijel Menwrial 
Volume, Bombay 1908. p. ISJ. It is Bio form -which is roiiswod at the 
resurrection: the iadiridual assumes then a now body: of, Williams 
Jackson quoted in Moulton. Early Zorimtrianhm p. 163. 

95. Isaiiib xxii 19 ;Dani«l xii 2. 

96. I. Cor.- XV. 42-44. 

97. Qurao. lxxv,3,d iciLM ivU,26/lr,87. 
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which Mow QU closely. Tims, ia the “ new heav.en and. 
new earth, ” foroslwdowoil by Isaiah, the brethren oE all 
nations are to ho hrouglit, and all flosli shall nomo to 
worship hotoro God. Yet in the next passage they are 
desoribod as looking on the carcases oE the mon that have 
transgressed, “£ot their worm dieth not, neither shall their fire 
be quenched. ’’ So in Christianity in the book oE Eevdaiion, 
in the “ new heaven and new earth” all pain, nil tears, all 
sorrow, all death are to pass nway, but this prospect is again 
marred l^‘ a “ lako which bnrneth with fire and brimstone. ” 
Tho attitude uE Christianity may nevertheless be one oE faith 
in the saying ascribed to vlesus: “ And I, i£ I be UEted np 
Erom the eartli ivill draw all men unto me. ” Similarly, it 
is maintained, thongh again iu face of much representation 
to the contrary, that the Qimm teaches that hell is only 
for “long ages" as compared with heaven which is eternal, 
“ Tlie fire is your abode to abide iu it, exeepk ae JllaJi 
ia pleased; swely your Lord is wise and hnowing, ” 

life 

in man.\ The course of hninan development has included 
an increase and an evolution of man’s knowledge of the 
ebaraeher oE a reality, a power within, wbioh has eventually 
acquired independent denomination as soul or selE, It is 
significant that whatever the philosophical theories concern* 

1'8. Dliatla; up. oit. pp. i92-3 ; I&ajah. Uvi 'itl, £), 'J4. ; Kcvul- 
ation XX. 4, B: Quran vi. 12P, trs. Huhammeil Ali, sue uoto IHW. It must 
bo admitted that it ia a question open in diycussion as to what tho 
teachings ot the.se religiutpi on this suhjeot are. The follomiig possible 
views have boon held : i. tliat heiwon and holl avo alike etormd.; 
ii. UnivorsalisnL, that heayon is eternal .and hell temporary; ill. Condi- 
tional immortality, that those fit. will attain to hoiivea, and tho imfit 
will ovenlnally bo auuihilatod. it is surely reasonable to indicate 
that the ruligioas nieatiuued may ho uuueiiici'od to admit the widest 
view, and the latGOlili hops. ' ' 


Tke Development of (he I dea of the Sold . 
leligion arises' in and in part reveals an inner 
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bg the soul, or “ no soul, " whioli Lava become assooialad 
with the religions, they all recognise certiun foatmes whioU 
are the eaaential oharaoteriatios oE soul. Tlia call of the 
religions on men implies in eaoli and every instanoa the 
idea that the aonl is a power, able to exert itselE in the 
way in which the religion suggests. As suoh an inner 
.power the soul is distinet from the body, over which it has 
at least soma oontrol, and whioh it should control entirely, 
In this oontrol definite attributes coiuo inlo ovhlonoe, ea- 
peoially reason or intelligenoo, whioh finds in Natnro and 
the power or powers beyond somslhlng oE the order whioh 
it would attain in the nets of its own physical and 
psychical liEo. Such apprehension o£ and effort to attain 
order is also seen in the moral aspects oE the UEe oE the 
soul. The moral UEe o£ tho soul is largely eonoerued witli 
the relation with others in tho whole oE the oommunity: 
but the religions show that it is not entirely so. In the 
moral oonscioneness the soul appears as related with a 
Power beyond itselE wbioh impresses upon it an objective' 
ideal, which at different stages and by diEferent minds is 
more or less vaguely, or more or less clearly apprehended. 
Distinct from the moral is tlie specifically religious life o£ the 
soul, in which it Eeels a relationship, even a kinship with, 
somewhat which transcends Nature or the community. So 
the soul was conceived as spirit, and as such, oE the same 
nature as the reality it oemes to call God. Once this level 
oE thought was attained, the origin o£ the soul could become 
a question separate from that oE the origin oE the body. To 
this question only two answers have been proposed : one that 
soul as spirit is in itselE eternal and nnoriginated; and the 
other that the souls o£ man are derived from the Supreme 
Spirit, God, either as some form oE emanation or as created 
through his love, intelligenoe, and will. Similarly, the soul 
as spirit being distinct from the body the death oE 
tbe btter has oome b he regarded, qs not 
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implying tlio cessation of the life of the I'ovmer. I’ho inner: 
life of the soul itself, its aspirations anl hopes, and further, 
its relation with God, has expressed itself in the beliefs 
in its oontinued life either ns absorbed in the Sapreme 
Spirit or as in ererksting oommunion or union with Him, 
Snell absorption or commnnion has not been oonoeived 
as a condition to be reaolied simply in a future life, 
but as possible of attainment, and in part attained within 
the religions experience in this life. Tlio life of the soul 
in its own nature and in its relation with tlie ooinmnnity, 
with Nature and GocT, forms the objoot of the ideals of the 
religions. But whatever the ideal life of the soul, 
here or hereatler, may be, suffering and sin, marring its 
enjoyment have demanded and demand the direct consider-: 
ation and efforts of mankind. 



CHAFTEE IV 


SWANn.STTFFEBINfi ! SALVATION A^’r) REDEMPTION 

/** H 

[ The reaotioBs o£ ilie hamau soul to that wliioh is 
beyond it, whether Nature, the Power or powers beyond 
Nature, or the oommunity, are always tinged with emotions, 
some pleasurable, some painful, at this time joy, at 
that sorrow, somethnes trust, sometimes fear. The 
study of religious does not coniirm the ancient Greek 
dictum that it was tear w binh first led man_tQ- tlm_..godB . 
The brightness of the sunlight, the coming of the dawn, 
those wore to primitive men, even more so than to us, 
causes of joy as real as the fear which came with darkness 
and tho storm. It is incorrect to consider any particular 
emotional or other need as constituting tho main root of 
religion. Prom the outset and througliont the history of 
religions there is an apprehension, however vague and inde- 
finite, of tho trust, joy, end peace which is desired. 
Notwithstanding all this, sn ffering and sin have occupied , and 
occup y a position of such import in li fe, that religions are 
judged not only by their ideale as suoii, but by what they 
offer to human beings for the overooming of these evils, r 
(Though religion is more than a cure fqr the human ills of 
suffering and sin, the provimon of snoh a cure has been a 
fundamental motive in the origb and development cf all 
the great religions. This tusk has affected both their beliefs 
and their practices, 
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In its relations with otlinr souls in the oommnnily, 
and with the powers in and beyond Nature, and in the 
character of its own life, the soul is not merely striving 
towards an ideal more or less vaguely apprehended, not 
merely experiencing in part the realisation of the ideal with 
the felt co-operation of other powers, it also contains within 
itself oppositions, it finds itself in conflict with the com" 
mnnity, with Nature, and the Power or powers beyond. 
Though the highest religious oxperienoo is a transeendenoo 
of the feeling of discord in an apprehension of the ideal, at 
most stages for mos^ human minds partial and momentary, 
it is only through definite beliefs and attitudes that this condi- 
tion is at all experienced. And in this, the oonoern is not with 
abitraotions of thought, but witb the fe lt iBaUti es of the 
life of the soul in its relatiori with the body, or in itself. 
The emotions and ideals, whicli the religions have set before 
pien as the highest which life lias to give, must ’ form the 
last section of this study: here the problems of sin and 
suffering, salvation and redemption demand independent 
considetation.i 

I. Systematic corojiaintive treatment o( theee aspects of 
ivligions has been strangely neglected in hooks giving a geneiwl survey 
of religions. Xo hooks of imirartauce devoted solely to these sabjeota 
life known to mo, except .some few couoerned entirely with iudividnal 
religions. Some populnr atndles, obiefiy from the point of view and 
with the pnrpose of Cliristian missionaries, give some attention tothem. 
It would be a distinct advantase not merely for the. exposition in this 
chapter hat also for general clarity of thought if it were possible to 
resen'o the term mlfatUm for salvation from sin and the term redemii- 
tim for redemption from suffei’iog, bnt in the religions these have 
been considered in such close relsition, and also in so many ways con- 
fused thnt it is not posijble to apply the distinetiun with any precis- 
ion in this survey. K'eveciiielese, in the e.xposition of a oritieal and 
coiistmotivophilosophy of religion, these though rehited should he 
distirguished, even when the same reality may constitute 'the salvat- 
iun from sin and the redemption fium snilering, os is snpposed to be 
Ihe case in, for example, Christianity, 
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At the pra-animiatic lovel, pravioiiisly denoted at 
Simple Nature Worahip, and Eor long after, the chief ilia of 
mankind have appeared to be those of physic al srffering :— 
the lack of foo^ the pai nr ot disease , the cala mities of ex- 
ternal nature, conflicts ot man with map, and man, with 
brute. Even in thFEghost religims these physical ills form a 
definite problem. But from the outset there are other kinds 
ot ills which are psychical rather than physical. To the 
primitive mind the daikness, the storm, the thunder,® the 
lightning, the approach and attack ot wild animals or the 
anger ot the tribal chief caused tear. By psyoho-physiologio- 
al reaction, leading to various types of physical expression, 
the feelings were in part relieved. Such acts as prostration, 
or the stretching forth ot the hands, gave an outlet tor' thh 
emotions and, helping to distract the attention, brought event- 
ual calm. The one essential thing was to do something, 
and it did not very mnch matter what, nor how often it. 
was done. Dancing, in simple rhythmic movements, songs 
with constant repetition' of meaning and tuuo are both fact- 
ors in early religion which have had the effect of distracting 
attention, and giving reliet from the emotion of fear. 
(Incidentally, it may he remarked that they are also just 
as often, possibly more often, a stimulant of joyous feelings 
as well as the expression ot such feelings. ) 

, jlr At the auimistio stage snftering of all kinds vvas con- 
sidered as due to the displeasure orltie"'malevalonco ot spirits, 
'It is at this level that the practices of Magio are most frequent. 
The developrnent of religions prootices and beliefs at iho 
animistic level is influenced very largely by the character 
of social life in the community. Thus, the appeasement 
the anger of the tribal chief would be sought by offering 
to him things regarded by men generally as desirable, in 

'i. CL furexample, VeroniLIi) “ they put thoir Sagers iutf 
their ears heme of the thuuder-peal, for fem- of tathi ” 
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?lli6 first plaoe, tood. Similarly, to tlw spints oE Nature lolt 
as the cause o£ physical sufferings, offerings oE the same 
kind were made in the same manner. Suffering is in such 
instances associated with the idea oE having displeased a 
spirit who may he regarded as predominantly good or as 
almost entirely bad. Wrong doing is Eor the West AEric- 
ans simply “ an ill advised act against powerEuI, nasty 
tempered, spirits”^... ill advised, that is, because it leads to 
suEt'ciing. At this level there may be no genuinely ethical 
implication. With the belieE in suEEering as due to some 
form oE opposition to spirits other than men arises the first 
leligicua attitude towards suEEering, iE this is oE the charac- 
ter not o£ trying to oo-eroo the spirit to bring relief, but 
o£ approaching him in supplication.^ 

Suffer s arises from the non-satisfaction of imp er- 
io us demands oE human nature.' Here it is possible merely 
to point out that from the point oE view of the philosophy 
o£ religion it is highly significant that man has to look 
beyond his own immediate nature to obtain satisEaction. 
Thus for his physical continnanoe he has to depend on 
Nature for food, and he lias to protect himself by clothing 
and means of shelter from forces oE Natnre which would 
otherwise bring the race to early extinction. Feeling these 
to depend on powers other than himself, at all times after 
the animistic stage has been reached, man has appealed 
to the gods or God for relief from the suffering from want 
of food and of protection : trust and hope ha\ e helped to 
sustain him during the time of waiting Eor response, But 
further, .in relation with that whioh is beyond him, he is 
able to do Ear more than simply continue his physical 

3. M. Kingsley ; irssf African Studies. 1899. p. 159. 

i. The attitude of co-orcioa is that of magic as distinct from 
religion, though when the indiridual appeals to the god to co-eiue, 
'or pretends to ussume the ebaraoter or power of the god in order to 
ou'crce, there is a wixturepf sisgie and religion. See Appeadix A, 
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existonoa. He tas developed oultufSs and oivilisatibns, with 
all which they include in the tom o£ ait, science, and the 
advancement o£ religion itself; and in all of wliich he has 
found a source of redemption and salvation.'' 

The dependence of human nature is seen in 
one of its most intense forms in the demands of 
sex. At their lowest these may he predominantly 
physical : but the intensity of the need does not 
ipso facto lesson the more idealised and spiritual 
the relation becomes. Here, in fact, it is true to say that 
the “ pangs of unrequited love " ate more poignant the 
more idealised it is. The suffering from lack of physical 
satisfaction is trivial compared with the pain of menial 
alienation. It is not without reason that the suffering of 
the separation of lovers has been made symbolic of the suf- 
fering of the soul alienated from Gbd. Bui sex has played 
another part iu religion besides this embolism, ib the 
ecstasy of sex satisfaction, a sort of result of a unifiaation 
of a Mma within and a Me/m without, sorrow and suf- 
fering, are at least momentarily forgotten. Sex union has 
therefore found admission in the practices of some religions 
as a form of redemption from suffering. Thus, to give 
but one example, in certain forms of Tantrie Hinduism, 
in the Panchatattva Sadhana, intercourse with women, one 
of the five “ M ”, s, constitutes a factor in the means of 
redemption,® 

A That is, mankind has been redeemed {rum sulCoring and 
saved from sin by occupaUon with thosB cunstriictive movements of 
cuUnres and eivilisation which have gone far beyond merely continu- 
ing man's physical existence. Although religions have rarely explic- 
itly aokuowledged this, they have uevertheleys been nnioiig the eliiet 
influences leading to adviuicos iu eulturo, curiously enough, not infre- 
quently ospecmlly in cominmulius which have in theory appeared to 
teach an abandonment of the colls of the world, as for example, 
Baddhifm. 

: f, The five "m”s are madya, laaugsa, maisya, mudro, 
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As tha relief ■which comes with the ecstasy o£ seJc 
vmicm has tended in some instances to an exaggeration o£ 
the physical in some terms o! religious rites, in contract 
mth the genuine character ot the persisting communion 
ot souls which love connotos, so in other forms of excite- 
ment religions devotees havo sought a freedom trom the 
tedium of ordinary life and from its anxieties. To illustrate 
this one example will suffice, associated with the cult of 
Diony.«a8 in ancient Greece. “ The influence of night and 
torches in solitary woods, intoxicating drinks, the din of 
flutes and cymbals with a base of thunderous drums, dances 
convulsing every limb and daszBng eyes and brain, the 
barking back as it were to the eympalhies and forms of 
animal lifo in the dress of fawnekiu, the horns, the snakes 
twined about the arm and the impersonation of those strange 
half human oreatures wlio were supposed to attend upon the 
god, tha satyrs, nymphs, and fauns who formed his train- 
all this points to an attempt to osoapo from the bounds 
of ordinary consciousness and pass into some condition, 
conceived however oonfusediy, as one of union with the 
divine power. 

Nature, at the stage of Simple Nature Worship, 
and ttwongbout the courso of the development of religion, 

maibtuna, nicaniiig wine, moni, Ilsb, griiin, woman. The relations 
between the eexual nud rcliaiOD need n ftiroful and more sympathetio 
and exhaustive treatment lima they hare yet iHieoived. The modern, 
psyoho-atudytionl methods mi?ht yield tmitfnl results in this eon- 
neotiim. Of the reality of the somml in Taiitrio Hinduism the evid- 
ences of literature and soolpturc leave no room for doubt, in epito 
of the wish to do an hy some pious Ilindue 'who have not enquired 
into its underlying signifleanoc. 

7, Gr, Ii. Uiekiuson ; Tie Greek VIeir uf Life. 1905. p. 30f. 
Though tlie cfwce/jtran may have lieou, ns suggested by Mr. Diolsinaon, 
ihnt of union with tliu divine powor, wo may eupposo tliat’tho relief 
auea ..ort of EorgctCnlucas of trouble, mduced by (lislrnotjou of 
•nttentioaiu the mtcuseexciteineut. , 
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has givan the simplest and to some minds the most itn- 
mediate form of redemption from safferiug, in the contem- 
plation of those aspects ^hioh are beantiful and promote a 
disposition of calmness. As some phenomena have pro- 
duced feelings of awe and submission, others have raised 
men above the consideration of their own pain. Similar 
to this is the effect of art, espocially music and some forms 
of sealptnre, parlionlarly images usod in religion. This is one 
of the main causes of the per,<qstoTino of the use of images 
in religions of the liigliest cultnros. Who can doubt the 
reality of the influeneo of the contemplation of the image of 
the sitting Buddha? Edkins talk.s oven of Buddhist idols of 
olaj with “ their customary expression of benevolence and 
thoughtfulness, "e Certain it is that Buddhist images have 
helped millions of suffeiing minds to realiso a feeling of 
resignation and of fortitude. Gardner refers to the smile 
on the faces of the images of the gods of ancient Greece 
" to express and oven to induce the benignity of the deity.” 
The late Greek writer Bion Chrysostom appreciated the 
reality of this influence, especially in relation to the master- 
pieces of Phidias : " A man whose soul is utterly im- 
mersed in toil, who has suffered many disasters and sor- 
rows and cannot even enjoy sweet sleep, even such a one I 
think, if he stood face to face with this statue, would 
forget all the dangers and difficulties of this mortal lifsi 
snob a vision you, Phidias, have invented and devised, a 
sight to lull all pain and anger and to bring forgetfulness 
to every sorrow.” Por cantorios pictures and images of 
Jesus and His mother and of the Christian saints have been 
aids to engender consolation and pence in the minds of 
Catholic Christians.® 

S. Kdiijinn iit C'him, 

S. E. A. (rnrilnor : RfliijioH nixl Art iii Aiieicnt Greect, 
pp, 22 , 81 . 
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Redemption from anffering has been eoxighl in a 
very different manner from such contemplative nppreoiation 
of the beautiful : it has boon sought in death. Thus the 
Glreek Aesohylus : 

" 0 healing Death ! baj me not nay, but oome, 

Solo cure art thon for woes inonrable. 

Sorrow lays not her hand upon the dead, "le 
The Stoic maintained that if life became intolerable, 
he had the means to end it with hie own hands. But it 
was with the whole outlook of the Egyptian belief in 
cuntinned existence lifter death as though a god, that an 
Egyptian could say to his soul : “ Death seems to me now 
the cure for all illness, the escapo into the open after fever. 
Death seams to mo now like the perfume of the lotus flower, 
like repose on the shore of a land of enchantment, like 
the return home of a sailor. Death seems to me now like 
the desire felt by a man after many years of captivity to 
see his home again. In similar fashion, ns escape 
from the finite to the infinite must be understood the 
Hindn passage ; " Man has three births ; he is born from 
bis mother, reborn in the person of his sou, and he finds 
his highest birth in death. ”1® 

Certainly at the lower levels of human civilisation, 
and in some respects even at the highest, the worst sufler- 
ings are in tliose calamities in which the whole community, 
or by far the greater part of the community, is engulfed. 
In connection with such oalamities, as pestilence and famine, 
destructive storms, severe defeat by opposing peoples, the 
the oommunily as such performs its religious rites of pro- 
pitiation of the gods and supplication of them. Althongh 
it may be recognised or supposed that individuals have 

ID. Quoted from J. Ailam : Thf Vitalili/ of Pla/onUm and 
Other JEmne, p. IDS. 

11. A. Morct: At the Time the Pho/rodhs, p. 2D6. 

12. of, Aitwena Upuniihad ir. 
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broken some onslom or rule, the community n't a whole is 
known to suffer. These two aspects o£ wrong-doing are 
thus brought Into relief : its cause in the individual and 
its effects in the community. An interesting illustration is to 
be found in the Hebrew slory of the defeat of the Israel- 
ites by the men of Ai which is reprosental as due to the 
sin of Aelian in inking pecrotly for himself part of the 
spoils of wnr.i“ Another c'carapln of the effects which the 
primitive tvpo of mind legariK as accruing io tlio com- 
munity through tlio sins of its individual merahors may be 
seen in the following practice among tlie Karens of Burran 
when a case of adultery has been discovered: “ The elders 
decide that the transgressors shall buy a hog and kill it. 
Then the woman takes one fool of the hog and the man 
takes another and they scrape out Eunws in the ground 
with eaou foot, which they fill with the blood of Ibo hog. 
They noxl soraloh the ground with their hands and pray: 
htod of heaven and earth, God of the mountains and the 
hills, I have destroyed the prodnotivenees of the country. 
Bo not he angiy with me. How I repair tlio mountains, 
now I heal the hills, and the streams and the land. May 
there ho no failure of crops. May there be no more un- 
sueoessful labours, or unfortunate efforts in my country. 
Let them bo dissipated to the foot of the horiaon, Make 
thy paddy fauitful, thy rice abundant. Make tlie vege- 
tables to flourish, if we cultivate but little, still grant 
that we may obtain a littlo. The recognition of the social 
eonsequonces of wrong-doing is ovidonoed in many communal 
religions rites for its expiation. The actual content of the 
oonoeplion of wrong-doing i«, and has qjways been largely 
constituted by what is judged socially harmful and is social- 
ly oondenmed. The displeasure of the spirits and gods was 

Vi. JoHlum. Mi. 18. 

14. J. G. Prazor : P>^ffeh6‘'t Titsk. 1909 pp. 31-32, 
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yrobibly at first conceived analogondy -with the anger o£ the 
oSended tribal chief, voicing the communal disapproval. 

An early attitude which through later sanctions and 
forme of expression is allied with wrong-.doing is that associated 
with pollution. This attitude probably grew up in the first 
place from certain physiological reactions ( on which ultim- 
ately out whole distinclioa of olaan and unolean are pro- 
bably based ).l“ But in the oourse of time a more or less 
direct ooimeotion between at least eome of those reactions 
and physical welEaro came to be recognised, and the weight 
of Booial custom helped to form part of the objeotive com- 
pulaon eventually expressed in ritual codes. A few examp- 
les must suffice. Among the Babylonians : “Sin was orig- 
inally merely tlie transgression of ritual laws, and as snob 
appears throughout Babylonian literature, ”1® and the same 
thing is true for many other peoples, Amongst the sacred 
booltf of the Hindus, of the Zoroastrians, and the Hebrews 

15, of.L. B. Fftvuell ; p. 94. “The 

senBe'iiiKtinct that auggesta nil this was probably some ]>riinevul terror 
or aversion evoked by eertaiu objects, as -we see animals shriuk with 
disgust at the sight or smell of blood. The nerves of savage men m 
strangely excited by certain stimuli of touch, smell, taste, sight; the 
specially exciting oijject ia somothuig that we should cfill mysterious 
weird, or uucnnny’’. A. coiisiclorabl© part of the anxiety of the primitive 
mind is associtited with whiit has be«i called iahoo^ “ Taboo^ ” says J. 
E. Carjienter : Cofxparflh're J^p.lighn. p. 200, oontaLiis emphatically 
an element of mystery. It comes out of a vague dim background, 
and implies that some sti’ange |>owei* will bo set in perilous operation 
if a cei'tain thing is done. ” It is related closely with tlie ideas nf 
pollution. 17, Warde Fowior, The Religiam E.vpemHv.6 of the Homan 
Fmjih p. 41 says of the floiuans : “ The original meaning of reHigio 
and may after all have been that nervous anxiety which 

is a special characteri^ic of an age of t^n. To discover the best 
methods, of SfxHhiug that anxiety, or iii other words, the methods 
ef disiiifeotioii, w'as the work of the organised religious life of 
family luid State. ” 

h). J. Morgenatern ; The Boclrme of Sin in the Hahi/lonian 
Religion, Berlin 1905, p. 2. 
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BIS definite codes dealing with foims o£ pollution and bow 
they are to be got rid ol. The Zoroastrian code, the 
Vendidad is occupied largely with pollution and forms' of 
purification. Thus, defilement may come through contact 
with a dead body; hair and nails separated from the body 
are considered as dead matter and so as defiling. A common 
source of ritual pollution was blood. Here it is not so 
much a matter of physical nncleanness ns the mysterious 
associations of blood with life. It is present at the birth of the 
young from the mother, or again in certain oirournslnnoes it 
gushes forth and flows aivay and the being dies. As assooioted 
with life it is used in the sacrifices in the approach to tlio 
gods, and so gains further sanctity. In one way and an-' 
other it thus becomes ktboo, and contact with it leads to 
requirement of ritual purification. Religious sanotion has 
tlius been giren, for example, to the isolation of women in 
their periodical courses. By a common tendenoy of early 
thouglit, associating like with like, it came to be believed 
that blood, as living and associated with the origin of life, 
could overcome pollution. The blood of the sacrificial 
animal was believed to possess oleansiug power. Though 
this was at first as only regarding ritual pollution, it came 
to refer to sin in its ethical forms. Amongst the Komans 
“ In order to ho sure of the eradication of all guilt men 
lay down in a pit, where the blood of the soorifioal animal 
flowed all over them, in the conviction that they would 
arise entirely new-born. " As might be expected, sin as 
identified with physical pollution is associated with physical 
acts of purification. In most religions ’.vater has been 
regarded as the chief purifier, and even when the idea o£ 
physical polintion has bean abandoned, the ceremonial usa 
of water at, least as a symbol of purification from sin has 
remained. 

The idea that suffering is due tn sin maj' be traeej 
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thfongli most ancient and modern religions in one form or 
another. " All oalamities, personal or national in China, ” 
says Dr. EclMns, are regarded as proofs of sin, especially 
snoh as “are sudden and overwhelming." Some Negro 
tribes regard death of any but the old, especially violent 
death, as punishment for sin. The Dynks of Borneo con- 
sider death the wages of an. In the following accounts of 
the different religions the same general association will be 
seen to recur again and again. The discussion of suffering 
thus leiiils to the notion of sin. The oonooptions of sin 
havQ undergone a ddlrelopraent rather with regard to what 
is aotnally to be included in the term than as to its main 
princdple. The earliest conceptions were of neocssily vague 
and indefinite. No distinction was felt between a wrong 
done to a member of the tribe and one done to a non- 
hnman spirit. The consciousness of sin is of a wrong 
committed in relation ( at first ) to some other, whether an 
individual, the community, or a non-human spirit. It is 
well, however to distinguish the religious idea of sin from 
the merely ethical by maintaining that tor the former some 
discord and disharmony with a Bower or powers beyond 
Nature and the community is implied, From this point 
of view, from its earliest conception to its latest theory sin 
is some thought, feeling, or action, regarded as being 
disharmonious with the wishes or the will of the divine, 
however that my he conceived. The early mind considers 
that wrong whioh appears to be associated with some 
form of suEfering, IE evil comes, it is because the god 
is angry, and that which makes him angry is sin. 
But though the calamity may come, it is not always 
clear what wrong has been oommittedi^. IE there has 

n. Wo thus liavis wlmt Imo bcuu iHiUeil “ secret HirjB This 
phrase is obviously iunbi{;aou&. It ii&s been used to mean : i. 
committed, which one was not awiire of oummitting; and ii. wi'ongs 
coiaiuitteij in aeevet, A conception of sin tenable by modem critical 
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been a reoent breach oC eocial custom, that has bean sup- 
posed to be the wrong, and occasions tor such association 
must have been frequent enough. In this way religions 
sanction has been acquired for social rules. But it must 
be insisted that the characteristic ot sin as sometliing 
r^igious is the relation beyond the community and 
beyond Nature as such. The early mind nomes to 
inter wrong-doing or sin from misEortuiies ; this is 
ot the character oE an inferenoe from cEtects to causes. 
In higher religions there is a feeling o£ inner 
disapproval even when tlio apparent consequences are such 
as the early ( and even later ) mind might judge as ( at 
least, selfishly and physically ) good. The early mind has 
often had a religions idea of sin which is not ethical. In 
modern times we have liad not infrequently conceptions 
of sin represented as etliical but as not religious. The pos- 
ition of the emphasis varies : at first predominantly on 
tlio external act and its consequences it is moved more and 
more on to the inner attitude of will and the feeling of 
Ic^alty ot disloyalty to God. Ultimately sin is wrong attitude 
ot will towards God or gods.. On one of the tombs ot the 
Tbeban kings of ancient Egypt the creator is represented as 
saying : “Men who were sprung from mine eye have rebelled 
against me ’’.is The Hebrew story of Adam and 

thought would iiut include tlio former. Tlmugh it might recogiiiao 
the nut ue uiifurtuiiute and of bad cousequeiiue, it could not 
regard it ue oomiiig iii the cat^ory of Bin, properly so-called. 

Secret Bins ”, in the hriit Hensc, irequcutly referred to in au- 
oieut religiouB litei’atui'ea, So e. g. Hid Verla vU. 58. 5. “ 'Wluifc aecret 
Hins or open Btii's their auger, tliat wc implore the swift ones to for-* 
give U8 Again in the Babyloiiiaii psabn : jtf. Jiistrow : HeUr/i/m 
Bdie/ln Tiaht/lunUi and ; p.33U. “ The Bin I have done, I know 

not ”, Alwin tho Hebrew Pmlnm xc. 8 ; and six 12 ; “ wlio oau im- 
devstand his citbra V Cleiin»e mu from Heoi'et ftinlh. ” 

, 18. Ct, Steindorf : 'J.7ie lielinMK vf tho Awhd Eot/ptutnit, 

p. -ii. , 
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Eve, as representing the first liuman sin, shows it as an 
act of deliberate disobedience.^ ** 

The religion of Babylonia and Assyria gives us an 
excellent example of earlier forms of tbongbt, feeling, and 
practice with regard to suffering and sin. There is in the 
entire religious literature an underlying fear of divine anger, 
manifested, of course, in some form of physical calamity. 

“ Death and sickness stood like spectres in view of all men, 
ready at any moment to seize their viotims. Storms and 
inundations, however needful for tlie land, brought death 
and woo lor man and beast. ” These evils denoted the anger 
of the gods, and such anger implied something displeasing to 
them on the part of suffering mankind, and generally 
conceived as some offence against ritualistic purity. To 
overcome this, purification rites, with fire and water as the 
oluef elements, wore resorted to. It is the censeqnenoea of 
sin from which the suppliant wishes to obtain redemption, 
'* Many are my sins that I have committed: May I escape 
this misfortune, may I be relieved from distress ! ” Never- 
theless, though the genuinely etMcal and the deeper ooncept- 
ion of sin is hardly evident, the concept is a religious one 
in the confession to and earnest appeal to the deities for 
redemption, 

“0 god, whoever it he, my Iransgressions are many, 
great are my sins. 

The transgressions I liave committed, I know not. 

The sin I have done, I know not. 

18. Dr, Teuiunt's : The Coiieepi of S!ii. Cambridge 1914, 
though writtun in ruhitiou to Christian doctiiue, must be regarded as 
the must important critical stiidi' ut the natnre ot sbi published in 
recent times. A. survey «E tlie pohitione oJ other religions in the light 
iiE his analysis is a great need, but one whioli the present writer has 
Jiotbad o]»portunity to undertake Hati.sfaoto^iI3^ Por this subject 
mure terms nre reipiired, and a clearer ditEerontiation between them. 
It would 1)0 mi advantage if Hie term «<» could be retained solely fof 
a Qouoept with deliuituly religious imiiUcatien, 
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The unclean that I have eaten, I know not. 

The impure on which I have trodden, I know not... 

The god in the rage oE his heart enoompassed me. 

A god, whoever it be, has brought woo upon me. 

A goddess, whoever it be, has distressed me. 

I Bought Eor help, but no one took my hand, 

I wept, but no one hearkened to me, 

I broke Eorth in laments, but no one lislentd to me, 

Ml oE pain, I am overpowered, and dare not look up. 

To my meroiEul god I turn, proclaiming ray sorrow. 

To the goddess (whoever it be) I turn proclaiming 
ray sorrow ) 

0 god ( whoever it bo, turn thy oountenanoe towards me, 
accept my appeal ) 

0 goddess, whoever it be, look meroiEully on mo, 
accept my appeal). a o 

It is an interesting Eact that though the ethical has 
a distinct place in the religious literature oE Egypt, as in 
the judgement o£ the deoeased in regard to the fortytwo 
sins, the problem oE auSering rarely comes to view. Further, 
as represented in tha Booh of the Bead the deceased always 
declared his innocence o£ the sins. The recognition of guilt 
oomes only in later ages, and even then it is not prominent. 
The god is appealed to rather ae one who will remove sufiFering 
and ignorance; “ ns the herdsman leads the herds to pasture, 
so dost thou, 0 Amon, lead the suffering to Eood,.„Thon 
wilt rescue me out oE the mouth of men when they speak 
lies; Eor tho Lord oE Truth, he liveth iu truth." 
The devotee confesses his own waywardness : “ All 
day I follow after my own dictates, as tlio ox after his 
fodder. ” He looks to God not only Eor eiu.ghtonmenk but 

20,, MaJaatrow : Relftjhiwf itehefisui lialufioniu A»$nria* 
pp. Iil2, 330-1 8 Q 0 also lieUijton n( ItabiflttHin, and vn xviii. 

Langdou ; SiOficr/un and Bt^hman P»alm. Paris. IIKVJ. and 
Js Morgensteru : THb Doctnm mSin in iJic Baitjflonian Reliuhih 
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also for salvation from all affliotioD. 

" Thou, 0 Amon, art the lord of the silent, 

Who oometh at the ory of the poor. 

When I ory to thoe in my affliotion, 

Then thou comesi and stivest me. 

That thou mayest give breath to him who is 
bowed down, 

And mayest save me lying in bondage. 

Thou, Amon-Ee, Lord of Thebes, art ho. 

Who savcth him that is in the mther world,... 

When men or/ unto thee. 

Thou art he that oometh from afar." 21 

Groek mythology has its aocounla of how evil came 
to mankind. The curiosity of Pandora led her to disohedi- 
enoo of the command of the gods, and opening tlie box all 
ills came out to mankind. So again Prometheus stole fire 
from the gods and brought it to man; his sulferings, sym- 
bolic of those of mankind, were a punishment for his insol ‘ 
enoe. Early religions philosophy recognised the problem of 
Bufieting. Thus Empedokles speaks of those who are dis- 
traught by grievous wickedness, who will not unbordea 
their souls of wretched sorrows; and of “ some who for 
many a weary day have been pierced by the grievous pangs 
of all manner of sickness, beg to hear from me the word 
of healing . " But if this word of healing was “mad strife’' 
it could have given as little comfort as the teaching of 
Heiakleitos. Homer had wished that strife might perish 
among gods and men, but Herakleitos thought he was 
wrong, and reiterated tlie view of Empedooles: “ Eor of a 
truth they (strife an(]l love) were aforetime and shall be; 
nor ever, methinks, will boundless time be emptied of that 
pair, ’’ Eor Greek religion suffering was first associated with 

21. J. H. Bieasleii ; Jieliuimaml Tlwuijht iii Ancient Egnpi. 
1912. 11.355,354,351. 
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the breaking o£ ritual law : oven when there is a social 
aspeot to the wrong, as in murder, it is from the stain of 
blood, rather tlian from moral turpitnde that release is 
sought, and this by purification. In tho plays of Aesoliylns, 
in wliioh guilt and punishment form a frequent theme, it is 
the punishment that is tho tragedy. “Whoso sliowoth hands 
that are iindefiled, lo, ho shall suffer naught of ns for ever, 
but shall go unharmed to his ending. But if ho liath sinned, 
like unto this man, and ooveretli hands that are blood-stained : 
then is our witness true to tlie slain man, ” Plato 
tells us of “ Meudionnt prophets ” who' '‘perform their ritual 
and persuade not only individuals, hut whole cities, that 
expiation and atonement for sin may be made by saoriftoe 
and amusements which fill a vacant hour." This was, 
indeed, but an application of the general idea of the rohit- 
iott of man and gods, according to which favours were 
obtained in reaegaitian of sacrifioes, and punishment inflicted 
for their neglect. Nevertheless a disciplinary idea of suffer- 
ing was not entirely overlooked. “ It is Zeus, who guideth 
mortals on the road to wisdom, who hath appointed the sure 
ordinance ; by suffering thou slialt learn. ” 

The Orphics sought in their practices to overcome 
suffering and sin by, as Aristotle put it, being ‘'affected in 
a certain way and put into a certain frame of mind. " 
Much of the higher Greek thought followod the Sooratio 
dictum : “Virtue is knowledge,” and sought salvation through 
knowledge, at the highest the kuowdedge of God. Aristotle 
insisted on the importance of tlie recoguition of the fact of 
volition. Stoicism found redomplion in the life of calm acqui- 
escence in the fortunes of experienoe in^the light of reason. 
It is impossible to determine whether Stoieiam was ever 
more than, the attitude of a few leading minds : nevertheless 
to those few it was a form of redemption, Everything had 
to submit to reason, “ the embodiment in man of the sperm- 
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oMhos Logos, ” “ To be godlike a man had to euppcess 
his afCeclioDB as he aoppressed his own sensations ot pain 
and hunger. " But it is ditSonlt to find in Greoo-Boman 
thought any profound idea of the need of repentance and of 
forgiveness. Even if in the philosophical oonceptions wrong, 
doing became more ethically conceived, the idea seems to 
have become less religious. > a 

This last, if true, was probably one reason why relig. 
ions movements from Egypt and the East became popular 
in the Greeo-Eoman world. For they helped to cultivate 
an expression of to, genuine inner need which the 
aoknowledgement of guilt connotes, and together with 
this offered means for the satisfaction of the need. 
•' Theso religions pretended to restore lost purity to 
the sonl either through tho performance of ritual ceremonies 
or through mortifications and penanoe. They had a series of 
ablutions and lustrations supposed to restore original inno- 
cence to the mystic. He had to wash himself in the sacred 
water according to certain prescribed forms. This was really 
a magio rite, because bodily purity acted sympathetically upon 
the son], or olse it was a real spiritual disinfection with the 
water driving out the evil epirits that bad caused pollution. 
The votary, again, might drink or besprinkle himself with 
the blood of a slaughtered victim or of the priests them- 
selves, in which case tho prevailing idea was that the liquid 
circulating in the veins was a vivifying principle capable of 
imparting a new existence. These and similar rites used in the 
mysteries were supposed to regenerate the initiated person 
and to restore him to an immaculate and ineorruptiblo life.’’t» 

22. J. Barnet ; Earlff Greek Phtliuofikg. 1910. pp. 261; 266 ; 
241 ; Gt. L. Dickinson ^ The Greek Vieie qG Life. p. 26 ; Eepuhlic, 
Jewett’s trs. quoted by G. L. Dickiiisoii. p. 23; Aeschylus, quoted by 
J. Adam, up. cit. ; J. Biu'uet, ibid. p. 91. T. S. Glover ; - Conjiid of 
HeUiiwne in the Roman Empire. 1910, p, 66. cf, above pp, 210; 211. 

26- F. Gqmont ; Urieiital MeRgione in SomanPaganiem. p. 39,^ 
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The idea oE pariflcatian assumed a more etbioal 
and spiritual form in Nao-pklomsm. Somewhat in the 
manner of some Eastern systems, snffering and sin ara 
here assoointed with contact with matter. There is little 
suggestion of arHfioial means of self-torture to free the 
spirit from the body ; rather the process is one of spirit- 
ual discipline, an inner onltiTation of the life of the spirit. 
“To purify the Soul" signifies “ to detach it from the body 
and to elevate it to the spiritual world. The Soul is to 
atrip off all its lower nature, as well ,as to cleanse itself 
from external stains ; what remains when this is done will 
be ‘ the image of Spirit '. ‘ lietire into the Self and examine 
thyself. If thou dost not yet find beauty there, do like tlie 
sculptor who chisels, planes, polishes, till he has adorned 
his statue with all the attributes of beauty. So do thou 
chisel away from thy Soul what is superfluoas, straighten 
that which is orooked, purify and enlighten what is dark, 
and do not cease working at thy statue, until virtue shines 
before thine eyes with its diviue splendour, and then seest 
temperance seated in thy bosom with its holy purity 1 * 
This ' purifieation ' is mainly a matter of constant self- 
dMpline, and especially of the tbongbts. 

Buddhism originated in large measure as a way of 
redemption from safferiug, and has always been preached 
essentially as each. As one of its main portions, the 

24. See B. A. G. Fuller : 27w Pvohleni ttf £vil in PlutmttSt 
Cambridge 1912. eh, IV. Mutter .ns the Pi-inciple of Evili e, g. p. 234. 
“ Apply this directly to the problom of sin, and it moans that Mutter 
is the cause of evil doing. It is useless to iirgua that oao should over- 
come Matter. The spirit that is tauited by Matter cannot overcome, 
Onr disposition, us we know, is affected by bodily changes and states. 
The only thing to do is to See the bodily und matorial altogether. 
Thus only c»n we overcome Eiil. “ And p. 297. “ Matter is pleceol 
over against the ‘ spiritual ' worlds as darkness against light. ’’ But 
Plotinus ondeavowed to transceud this dualism. IV. B, Inge i op,, 
cii. ill p. llic. 
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Btatement which Gantama is supposed ho hare made im- 
mediately after attaining enlightenment contains a de- 
scription o£ phases oE human snEEering; an enunciation which 
may be regarded as the starting-point o£ Buddhism both 
historioally and doctrinally. Gautama had so tasted o£ the 
joys oE life that he was overcome with fear and anxiety at 
the possibility o£ their loss. Disease and death would come to 
those he loved and to him. At the end o£ seven years oE 
earnest seeking, the saving knowledge came to him :« •> the 
Four Sacred Truths and the Noble Eightfold Path. “This, 0 
Monks, is the sacred truth of suffering: Bir th ie sufte ring; old 
age is suffering; to be s eparated from the loved is su fferiug! 
to be united wit h the unloved is suf fering; not to obtain 
what one desires is suffering: in short, the fiv efold clin ging 
( to the entthly~y T8 suffering . " “ This, 0 Monks, is the 
sacred truth of the origin o£ suffering ; It is the thirst of 
being. It le^s from birtli'to birth, together with lust and 
desire which finds giatifioation here and there: the thirst 
for pleasures; the thirst for being; tbe thirst for power.” 

So, for example, the Psalms o£ the Sisters, with a vivid 
reality of deep feeling, echo these ills as tbe causes leading 
to their assuming the life of bhikhkunis. “ Old age, disease, 
hang imminent to crush ", The gloom of ignorance, the lust 
o£ sense, ill-will, delusion of tbe self, the taint of rites and 
ritual, and doubt, tbe passions that would rage within, the 
sense of craving, these and all distraotions must cease. 
Sorrow and ill are seen in alt the springs of life; even 

25. Aooordiug to the traditiouiil life of the Buddha, as, e. g, 
in the JhiUlki-mrita of Asvaghosha, he fcst bocamo aware of these 
evils bjr observing an old man, one suffering from disunsp, and one 
dead, and after those a religious aseetio. The amount of a period of 
seeking for truUi may be contrastod with the later, especially Maha- 
yana, belief tlmt the Bnddita know the truth before hl;i birth, at 
which he simply came to teach mankiud. 

211. As quoted by H, Oldeuberg ; SadiUm i hi) life, ieaehim 
and order, p', blS, 
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lovelinesB passes away, and weaty of it one is disillusioned. 
Some Mt the deep sorrow o( the loss oE their babes, and 
sought release Erom it : “ that consuming grieE for my 
dead child, which poisoned all the life o£ me, is dead 
SnEfering and misery of life are due to greed, wantonnsss, 
infatuation and all fleshly lusts. 

Whence cometh fear for loss and many a care. 

Here is no ground for lasting steadfastness. 

Here men, heedless and maddened with desires. 
Corrupt in mind, by one another let 
And hindered, strive in general onmity. 

Death, bonds, and torture, ruin, grief, and woe, 
Await the slaves of sense, and dreadful doom.ar 
The feeling of impermanence and the anxiety at loss or 
fear of coming ills ai-e closely associated with suffering as 
depicted in the canonical books. 

Alas 1 impermanent is everything in life ! 

Growth is its very nature and decay. 

* » * 

Ever my heart is filled with sore dismay. 

Ever my mind with ni^aish is o’eicast, 

Hot things 1 looked for but which happened not. 
And for the things that happened in their stead. 
Tangled within and without, infatuated by the direful 
bait that draws the world, sights, sounds, tastes and 
smells, and tangibleB,-8lages of life in turn abandon us. 
Even tlie beauties and the powers of earthly life are ultim- 
ately only a snare and a delusion, and should be remem- 
bered as such. “ The notnre of all things near and dear 
to us, 0 IHng, is such that we must leave them, divide 
ourselves from them, separate ourselves from them. Pass 
not away, 0 King, with longing in thy heart. Sad is the 

'H. Theriijatha. Trs. Jta. Bbys Daviila. lUOS ; W ; 142 ; llifi 
1 i 156 i 6 ; Ixxi ; 52 ; 346, 
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death ol him who longs, imwortliy is the death of him who 

longs long not after life ! ” Suffering is essentially a 

disease ; it is in relation to the eanse and oontinoance of 
this disease that the idea of wrong-doing has significance. 
It might with good reason be maintained that Buddhism 
has no religions conoept of sin. “ The Founder himself 
is called the Great Healer, the World’s Physician. The 
must central of all Buddhist ethioal doctrines— the Four 
Ariyan Truths— is formulated on the plan of a medical 
diagnosis : namely, the natnre of the malady, its cause, its 
cessation, its oniative^'egime, ”*8 

As wrong desire is the root cause of all suffering, 
aocording {o~Bnddhiem, the way o! red emption is nltimatelv 
tha^f the transcendence of such desire. , 

"^Suppress dosiros, then misery's s^tessed j 
From misery suppressed, suppressed is pwn. ” 

“ Oast out the passiouato desire agSln to be. ” “ Get 
thee away from lifo-lust, from conceit, from ignor- 
ance, and from distraction's craze. Throw off the oboin of 
birth and death ”■ It is through birth after birth that 
suffering can oontinne, thus in the cessation of rebirth 
through the loss of all derire to live with the forms of sense 
will come release from suffering: 

“Through birth and rebirths endless round, 

Seehing in vain I hastened on. 

To find who framed this edifice. 

What misery I— birth incessantly ! 

0 bnilder ! I've discovered thee ! 

This fabric thou ehalt ne'er rebuild 1 
Thy rafters all ajje broken now. 

And pointed roof demolished liee. 

Sk darii/iillu ( Haijatlui -Vaijiiaj. Trs. Mrs. Ehys Davids. 1917. 
vi, 2. 5. ; ii. 2. 7 ; rii. 1. S ; iv. 2. 7 ; 1. 4 ; MaJia-Smlatsaina Sulla, 
SS15K. ii. 99 ; Mrs, Ithys Davids ; JindiUiist Psi/ohologi/. p. 78. 
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This mind has demolition reached, 

And eeen the last oE all desire ^ 

But there are many methods ol attaining th is 
end : the pat h is an Eight- Eold Path: “ This, 0 Monks, is 
the sacred path which leads^ i He~6xtinction oi snEFari ng! 
the extinction oE this tliirst by the annihilation oE desire, 
letting it go, expelling it, separating oneselE from it, giving 
it no room. ” “ This, 0 Monks, is the sacred truth oE tbs 
path which leads to the extinotion oE saHering; it is the 
sacred eight-fold path, to wit: Bight Faith, Bight Resolve, 
Bight Speech, Right Deed, Bight Life,’' Bight FEEort, Bight 
Thought, Right Self-Conoentration. "so 

Though early Buddhism teaches the suppression of 
desire oE continued physical liEe, it does not countenanoB 
methods oE self-torture for expiation or b acquire merit. 
Gautama warned men against two extremes which do 
not lead to peace: “ There are two extremes, 0 Monks, from 
which he who loads a religious life must abstain. What 
are those two extremes ? One is a life of pleasure devoted to 
desire and enjoyment: that is base, ignoble, unspiritual, 
unworthy, unreal. The other is a life of self-mortification : it 
is gloomy, unworthy, unreal. The perfect one, 0 Monks, h 
removed from both these extremes and has disooverad the 
way which lies between them, the middle way which enlight- 

29. Sani/uttu, Nil'ai/a : L 4. 4 ; Theriiiatha 14 ; 107 ; H. C. 
Wflrren : ButUViinnt in Ti’anniationx. 1915. p. 89. Trom iatroduotion 
to Jaialta. i. TO. 

30. H. Oldenberg, ibid, p. 319. Althougli there is in Buddhism 
no idea ol siu in the religious souse of uToiig attitude towards a higher 
Power, the ethical is definitely emphuaisod. Thei'e are Tan Fettei's 
which hold mnnlimd. 1. The delusion that individuality la immortal. 

2. The doubt that there is n moral world order and way of salvation. 

3. The superstition that rites and ceremonies can aid in salvatiim. 

4. SeuHuaUty and evil passioua. 5. Hatred and ill-will to others. 
6. Love of this Ufa 7. Desire of this life. 8. Pride. 9. Super 
cUiousness. 10. Ignorance. 
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eos the eyes, enlightens the minil, which leads to rest, to 
knowledge, to enlightenment, to Nirvana. 

There is very much in Buddhist literature which lends 
back to the idea that the root evil is essentially ignorance. 
The redemplnon offered hy Buddhism is the doctrine, as - 
tanght by the Duddha, and as conformed with in the order. 
It is not so ranch a change o! heart and -will, although 
such is necessarily inoluded as a stage, but oE intellectual 
outlook. Buddhists also developed the doctrine and practice 
o£ meditation and concentration leading to a form o£ mystic 
tranoe, as a way oul oE the delusion o£ the self. “ The 
actual aim o£ tranoe seems to be in Buddhism twoEold : 
to strengthen the mind, to empty the mind. " The result 
is an experience transcending the evils o£ life. “Attainment 
in Jnana is a very important psychological moment, mark- 
ing an epoch in his mental experience for the person who 
succeeds in commanding it. He has for the first time in 
his life tasted something unlike anything he has ever 
experienced before. The feeling is simply inJesoribable. He 
feels an entirely changed person, purged from the Hindran- 
ces. Ho is living a new higher life, the life of a god of 
tho heavens called llupa ( or Vision ) exporienoing tlie oon- 
sciousness believed to be habitual there ".®s 

T he idea of sntfering does not occupy a very pro - 
m inent pla ce in Jainism.^* Eaiher, for it, the evil may be 

31. H. Oldonberg, ibid. p. 320. 

32. L. de. laYuUeoPous^; The Wun ia Nirmm. Cam- 
bridge 1917; Ml'S. Bhya Davids : Btuldliint Tn^chohyn UO-llO, quot- 
ing S. Aung. tVitU regard to meditation and conoentration, see 
especially ; The Uaniml nfa Mt/tlie. Ti«. F, D. 'Woodward. 191(1. 

V'' 33. '■ SufEoringn " nieationod in Jaiii books are : nakedness 
f Hat is, feeling sufFuring at being naked ), ennui, disoontent, woman, 
sitting or posture, abuse, begging, respeot and disrespeot, slack belief, 
hunger, thirst, cold, heal, insect-bites, walking, hard-eartli bed, beating, 
disuose, contact with thorny sluubs, etc, dirt. See TattvarOta-Sutram 
x.9~ll. 
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said to be.. imperHeotion, Be-birth is bad jast in 
that it means continued impeiEection, and so bondage 
o£ the soul to non -soul. There is here no radi oal distinet- 
ion between snfEering end sin. Sin oan be regarded not 
in the usmTiraM^ oE thealienation of the soul and an 
Other, but only as discord or opposition between one’s 
actual oonduot and one’s, self as ideal. The only sin, in 
the ultimate sense, is sin against oneself. Tliat is the 
implioatio » ot Jaina teaching, but it is difficult to reoonoila 
it with the Jaina practice of asking forgiveness of others 
tor any wrong one may perohanae have done. Ifurther, it 
reiju, ires explanation how such wrong doing oan really ab 
feet the life of another for better or for worse, if a man’s 
bliss or misery depends on his own activity aooording to 
the law of JuM'OTa,. to belief in which the Jains adhere. 
There is in the particular Jain form of presentation of the 
dootrineo£Jfctma,'in relation with the distinction of- yM in 
( or the consoious ) fro m ttjtwg ( or the nne onsoio ns ), a 
tendency to regard evil as associated with the physical and 
to find redemption in the control of sense, oven in eradica- 
tion of the sensuous experience tln-ough rigorous asceticism.®* 
“ Inordinate taste for world ly thin gs, imp ure emotion s, 
hankering for and indulgin g in sensnal nleasnre s. oausmg 
anguish Ib fellow beings^ and slandering the m openly or 
nnvertlv‘r~ these constit nte tlie spring ot.^ £liL ’’ “ The dif- 
ferent soul-soiling emotions, the tempting senses, snffaring 
and wrath, undesirable thoughts and corruption of the 
faculties of peroeptiou and will, these constitute the springs 

3k The iudueiice of Jiunisin in its rehvting of evil with the 
contact of the conscious with the uiioonscions may possibly be seen 
in the later movements wliioh have vegariled Ihatter as the source of 
evil. This may be so. for example, with ManicUoisra. Dr. J. F. 
Bethiiue Baker : op. cit. p. 33 stiys that Maui preached in India. The 
instigation' to his view may first have come from there, from Jain 
sources. 
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o£ evil. " Even more: " One who has the ideal of MMm 
muBl therefore co mpletely ^erad icate every hind of deaim 
fro m hia he art. ’’ The way of redemption ia primM ily 
throu gh ri^ht vieio ni that is, insight, leadin g to per ieot 
faowledge, thence to perieot cond nct, and to reac h perfe ct 
knowledge there are for ma of oonoentration and meditation as 
Jainiam, nevertheless, like Bnddhiem, plaoea great emphaaia 
on the moral and has high ethical prinoiplos of which the 
chief is a/wnisa, not-killing. interpreted broadly to mean the 
abstention from inflicting iujary on any living creature.ec 

For the Hindtf of the age of the Rig Veda sin was 
error in condnct or worship which made the god angry 
•with the worshipper and so unwilling to protect or prosper 
him. The seer asks: " What, Varnna, hath been my chief 
transgression, that thou shouldst slay the friend who sings 
thy praises ? Tell me, unconqnerable lord, and guiokly 
sinless will I approach thee with mine homage. ’’ And he 
prays to Agni: 

“ Most youthfnl god, whatever the sin, through folly, 
here in the world of men we have oommitted. 

Before great Aditi mako then ns sinless ; remit entirely, 
Agni, our offences. 

Even in the presence of great sin, 0 Agni, free us from 
prison of the gods or mortals. 

Never may we who are thy friends be injured : grant 
health and wealth unto onr seed and offspring. 

At the Asvamedha, the horse saorifloe, as referred to 

35. Panchaiiiki-Samsytaam : lt6-7. ; 170. ; cf. 163 ; 154, 
See Dravj/ar-Saiwjraha 47. p. 110 Commentary ; “ By meditation one 
can hare perfect faith, perfect knoivledge, and peiftct condnot, and 
can understand the aoifl also only tlirongh meditation. " 

36. Jainism Ims a list of '‘seven vices"; mpki bkhan described 
as ; prostitution, sexual intercourse with a woman not one's own 
wife, drinking any intoxicant, flesh-.«atiiig, gambling, and tliioving. 
See the Jaiua Gaselte ; K. S. L p. 49, 
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m the niff Veda, we have the foUowiag prayev, which looks ' 
npon one etFect ot the sacrifice as the removal of any 
displeasure of the gods due to offences. “ May this good 
steed bring us all-sustaining riches, wealth In good kine, 
good horses, manly offspring, Freedom from sin may 
Aditi vouohsafe us ; the steed with our ohlataons gain iia 
lordship,®^ 

Among Western writers on the snbjeot, the impress- 
ion has been common that Hinduism is essentially pessimist- 
ic. Tills appears radically folse. The discontent with the 
transitory is the counterpart of a deeper faith in a worthier 
experience of the eternal. Among the principal Upaniahads, 
only one, the Maitreya, emphasises the negative view with 
any vividness, bnt even this is with the background 
of the idea of redemption in the spiritual. It is from the 
desires of this world that there is revulsion, “ Sir, in this 
ill-smelling, unsubstantial body, which is a conglomerate 

of bone, skin, muscle what is the good of enjoyment of 

desires f In this body, which is afflicted with desire, 
anger, covetousness, delusion, fear, despondency, envy, 
separation from the desirable, union with the undesirable, 
hunger, thirst, senility, death, disease, sorrow and the like, 
what is the good of desires ? And we see that this whole 
world is decaying..." From this standpoint it is not strange 
that the writer feels : “In this cycle of existence I am like 
a frog in a waterless well ”. The (Ipaniskads as a whole 
teach the way of redemption from evil, and they emphasise 
rather the nature of the redemption than the character of 
the evil. The evil actually mentioned in the Upanialiada 
is sickness, fear, distress, darkness, doubt, sorrow, fetters, 
passion, ignoranoei sin and death. For the Upaniahads, as for 
Hinduism ^n general, avid/ya, ignoianoo, may be oonsid- 

37. Mig r«/a vii. 80. 4; iv. 12 4-5; i. 102. 22; see also vii, ;86i 
i. kj i. 157, 1; u, 27. 14; v. 85. 7-8; vL 61. 7; vii. 6S.fe.tL-W. a ' 
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ewd to be the root cause o£ all tTil, whether it is treated* 
as illusoiy or otherwise. To he sure, ull £orms o£ Hinduism 
insist on suffering as due to the wrong-doiug o£ the pre- 
sent or the past, o£ this life or a previous one. But the 
root of this wrong-doing is ultimately the error by which 
the human soul, the Atman, misoonoeives its nature as 
finite. All evil is the result of limitation. For the Hindu 
especially the Vedantist, there is not so much iTdistinotion 
between suffering and sin and a differentiated form o£ salva- 
tion corresponding to each, but rather just this : deliverance 
paths o£ deliverance, fiom bondage to the merely transitory 
which may he said to be miserable just because it is insuE- 


floient to satisfy the demands of a soul that is in essence 
infinite. To the request “ Sir, I have heard from men 
like you that he who knows the Self, overcomes grief. I am 
in grief, do. Sir, help me over this grief of mine, "—this 
is the answer “ We must endeavour to understand what’ 
bliss is. The infinite is bliss. The infinite is the I the 
Self. The Self is above, behind, before, right and left. 
The Self, is all this. He who sees this, does not see deatlj 
nor illness, nor pain ; he who sees this , sees everything 
and obtains everything everywhere. " “ Therefore, having 
this knowledge, having become culm, subdued, quiet, patient- 
ly enduring and ooUeoted, one sees the Soul in the soul ' 
One sees everything as the Soul. Evil does not ove^com^ 
him, he overcomes all evil. Evil does not burn him- he 
burns all evU. Free from evil, free from impurily, free' 
frojn doubt, be becomes a Brahman.’ "as ' 

Hinduism thus looks for escape from rebirth, because 
brth denotes a con^nuanoe of the condition of finitiide 
It is in. this form of escape from rebirth tliat the idea of ' 


HH, MtiUft Cpiinlufnul i. 3.; i. 4 ; Vhimti i. ■(. J; ijt 4 . .jq 
-(, 3; «£e!,i,.U|AatA. I3i3r«;/. ii.«; ,!/««(/, ii.i.aiiii if 
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ledemption and ealvatibii is uiost fecjiiently preBsnt in' pbpu-; 
lor Hinduism. For the more philosophioal redemption is 
essentially conceived as release from the delusory “self.”; 
When this release is attained there is an equanimity of 
mind, a state of rest and peace, which is characteristic of 
the divine. There are three ways by which this condition 
may be approached and attained, which may he briefly 
denominated ; ka/rmavujti’ga, the way of action; bhahtimarga, 
the way of devotion; jnaiMmarga, the way of knowledge and 
oontemplative insiglii There is a narrower and a wider 
inanner of interpreting each of theBe,'thDugh it may surely 
he assumed that the wider is that which will bo maintain- 
ed by the thinking Hindu. Thus, harmmarga may be 
interpreted in a narrow fashion to mean the performance 
of religious rites and at most in addition the dnties qf the 
caste in which one finds oneself. The wider interpretation 
maintains, rather that in any keen aotivily, sufferings, an- 
xieties, self, are forgotten, rather transcended, True acfcioD 
w.hiph leads to redemption is free of all thought of the 
individual self : in other words, it is unattached. There is 
no thought that the notion is for the benefit of any sdf. 
Again, hlto.htiTtiwf'ga may be interpreted as emotional worship ■. 
of one or more of the personal inoarnatioiis of the deiiy, 
as foi’ example, Krishna, Rama, or the Mother goddess, ' 
Or it may be taken to mean the attitude of emotional love 
and kindliness direoted to all, as the mode or principle of 
conduct. The feelings being so set on tho object of devotion, 
thought of self is no longer present. In tlie feeling of 
unity with the beyond which is experienced as within, 
redemption from Hnitude, transoendpiice of suffering is 
uohievod. If one may judge by appearances it is the way 
of devotiqn which appeals most to the majority of Hindu 
minds.. But Indian thinkers would have us believe that 
the highest stage is achieved oply throughiit»«B))tB)’jf«, Tfiii . 
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again is capable oE interpretation ns knowledge oE the sac- 
red Boripturea, or as an immediate knowledge oE God 
attained through meditation and as it were intuition. This 
knowledge, mvhhava, is a kind oE ultimate spiritual vision, 
in and Eor which the atmaih no longer appears as Einite 
but as one with the Infinite. OE these three paths the 
Hindu may and most often does use all as Ear as in him lies.^^ 
Those who have given themselves up to a “ religious " life 
especially as asoetics, also piactiee certain forms o£ control 
and meditation by which they reach a state oE samadhi or 
inystio trance. The genuine yogi is probably the exception 
rather than the rule: nevertheless some of the practices 
snoh as regulation of the breath and fixing the attention 
are aids widely nsed in the preparation for a contemplation 
leading to calm and equanimity of mind. 

But in the utterances o£ the saints there is evidence 
oE a profound sense of man’s inability, unaided, to obtain 
salvation and redemption ; not by knowledge, nor by 

3S. It is ill relation to the ways of redemption that the Bkaf 
avadsila owes ranch of its influence and the whole should be studied. 
It has been lery variously intorpieted, some maintaining that know- 
ledge, others devotion, and still others, aution, is the fundamental 
teaching.Takiiig up the question from tbepoint of viow of modern life 
and thought Lingesha hlaliabliagavat,a modern Samyati has interpret- 
ed it to include all ways to be need in appropriate conditions. The 
Heart or H'e Bhayarodyita. Baroda IMS. As a rule Sliaivitea emphasise 
the side of Jnaua ; the Taishnavites of Bhukti. Within recent times 
B. G. Tilak in his Manithi Gila-Bulmliya contended that the Karm-< 
marija predominates. 

40. See J. H. Woods ; The Yoga Syetem ofPatatiyali, Cambridge 
tJ. S. A. 1914; and S. Dasgupla i The Study of Patarijall. Calcutta 1920. 
Some Indiana seem to maintain that Yoga is the essential and universal 
spirit of all Hinduisiu. In the sense that Yoya means equanimity of 
mind this could and need not be denied,. But in the sense of mystic 
trance and Samadhi dependent in large measure on certain practices 
leading to a type of self-hypnotism, the contention may reasonably 
be disputed. 
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Vrorks, nor by devotion, but only by the graoe o£ God oan 
peace be attained. So Tukaram pleads : 

Ah, then, 0 God, the efforts all are vain 
By which I’ve sought thy blessed feet to gain. 

First there was loving faith, but faith I’ve none; 
Nowise my restless soul can I restrain. 

Then pious deeds, hut no good will have I 
For these; nor wealth to help the poor thereby; 

I know not how to honour Brahman guests ; 

Alas 1 the springs ol love in me are dry. 

1 cannot serve the guru or the saint ; 

Not mine to chant the name, with toil to faint, 

Perform the sacred rites, renounce the world, 

I cannot hold my senses in restraint. 

My heart has never trod the pilgrims way ; 

The vows I make I know not bow to pay, 

“Ah, God is here," I oiy. Not so, not so, 

For me distinctions have not passed away. 

Therefore I come, 0 God, to plead for grace, 

I, worthy only of a servant’s place. 

No store of merit such an one requires. 

My firm resolve is taken, Taka says*! 

Similarly, Namdev sought in the scriptures and in 
the practices of devotional worslup to obtain redemption 
and happiness, but without result. Finally, he calls simply 
for divine salvation ; 

Weary with seeking, here at last am I, 

Low at thy feet, 0 Pandaraug I" lie. 

My worldly life is full of fears, but thou 
( Tls Noma cries ) 0 save me, save me now.^ * 

41. N. Maopiool ; P»alm o/Mantka SaitUs. Galcuttapp. 6S-9, 
ibid, p, 40, 
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^nd some o£ the . moat impressive and laudable as' 
peots oE goddess worship consist in similar appeals to divine 
compassion and mercy, attribates which throughout all 
mankind have been associated with the idea o£ mother. 

0 Dttrga, our Lady 1 0 ocean o£ mercy ! 

When overwhelmed by danger I remember Thee. 

Think not, however, this to be deceit on my part. 

For children aiHictod by hunger and thirst ever 
remember their mother. 

0 Mother o£ the world 1 
It is nothiug wonderful i£ thou art full o£ 
compassion £or me < 

A mother does not abandon her son 
Even, it he have a hundred faults. 

There is no suoli great sinner as I, 

There is no such destroyer of sin as Thou; 

Now, Mahadevi, you have heard what I have to say, 
It remains for thee to do what may seem fitting 

to Thee. 

* » » • 

Devi; Thou who removeth the pain of thy euppliants. 
Be gracious. Be gi'aoious, 0 Mother of the world ! 
Be graoioUB, 0 Queen of the universe ! 

Protect the univeree. 

Tliou art, 0 Devi ! the Ishvari of all moving and 
unmoving things*® ‘ ■ 
All forms of evil are regarded by Zoroastrianism' as 
due to the actions of spiritual beings, - hut predominantly 
of the chief evil spirit, Ahriman. Evil is increased or 
diminished according the extent to which men think, 
speak, and act in empathy with or opposition to Ahriman. 
Death and disease are alike the effect of Ahriman* and his 
43. A. Avalon ; iTjrma! io <7ie Goi!(fes». 1913 pp. 98 ; 
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followers. “ And when those twain Spirits came together 
in the beginning, they oataWislied lil'o and not-li£e. 
Paatli being essentially a prodact o£ evil, ooutaot with 
dead matter loads to imparity, and to eradicate this forms 
of ritual purification are to be resorted to, Noxious creat- 
ures and poisonous plants are part of the evil creation and 
it is a good work to destroy them. “ Hail and hnrrioane, 
cyclone and thunderstorm, plague and pestilence, famine and 
drought, in fact everything that harms man and decimates 
population, helongs to the realm of ovil. Atigra Mainyii 
( Aliriman ) has cast an enl eye iipnii tlio good creation and 
hy his glance of malice introduced corrnption and disease 
into the iinivoi'so. "* " I'he darkness appears to ho a distinct 
evil. " When tliis world is in darkness everything upon it is 
stinking, filthy, and of sinful movement, "le 

In tlio Pahlavi texts the personifleation of evil is 
paramount. “ Various new demons arise from the various 
new sins the creatures mayoommlt. Sins are arranged 
in Order of heinousness and the punishment guaged 80001x1- 
ingly. In principle sin is disloyalty and disobedience to 
God ; it is ailoring the evil one instead of God. Practically 
sins are distingcislicd as to whether they injure others 
besides oneself or simply oneself alone. “ Sins that 

44. VuM/fK .vxx. 4. 

4ii. J)lia]lji: op. t;lt. )i. 155 wii-li a to I'fi/ni. 'J’J. 2,fl, 15. 

45. jfWo/v/: eil. Siuijaiiti. iv. Itift. f’f. 17. vi, iJ, ^Should not 
ibu 8110 rise up, lluGi Ibo Dae>’;is would dosU'Ciy .all t)ic Ihings that are 
itt the sftvuii 'Kai'slivares, nor would Hie liuavonly Yawitaa find any 
way qC witlistandiui^ or reitetliii<; them iti the mulerial world. " 

47. JiHmkiltln x.xnll p. 4il. Kveii in tho Ijilvr tlieit* are 
ilomoiis; as chief lioiiiii, .\ka Maiiali, the demon of evil iniiul; Bruj us 
the pordO]ufie.atioii of bodily Iiiipiiril-y, aiuf other diaijee open uud 
seciet.'Taurvumd Ziuricbu, demons of UunKer and thirst; Astovidhotu, 
the fiend' ol; dciilh; Bushyansta, tlieiioraonilicationof idlunoas; Aeahma, 
the demon of- wrath; Apaosha, the demon of drought; and Azi, tlio 
demon who tries to extuigutsU tlio household fire and encourages 
avarice^ 

T 
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■are productive o£ n.uoh enfforing involve antagonism 
to God, the angels, to other good boings, and are a sonrae 
.ot enoouragemont to bad spirits. " Suffering oomes to the 
ainner as punishment : “The body of this world is punished 
because of the sins of the invisible soul. ’’ The OatAas 
.'emphasise eepeoiijly the punishment of sin in the hereafter. 
In. the later toxtssuffering is seen to have its disciplinary side 
to draw men from sin to righteousness. “ That sinners are 
■ ( obliged ) to bear, although unwillingly, the punishment 
for their sins is leeanse, notwithstanding they have the 
power for tlie removal of sinful deeds, to do deeds of right. 
‘eousness, and to make such deeds grow, Ih^ do not do so 
and do not bear in mind llio reward of goodness and the 
thankfulness for it. Damage to the invisible abode is due 
to man's own desires, 

The way of redemption from ovil is that of oonfliot, 
of good thought against evil ihonght, good words against 
evil words, and good deeds agoinst evil deeds. The piedom- 
inant tone of the religion is distinctly ethical. “ To live 
in fear and falsehood i.s worse than death. " There is no 
suggestion in Zoronstrian writings that the human soul 
ever becomes incapable of fighting against evil. Men are 
exiiorted to change from following evil to follow good. Help 
is prayed for from Abnra Mazda, the archangels and angels, 
and also Die Fiuvashis. " It is mostly owing to the in- 
creased success of the Tjads, and tlie bettor government (of 
the soul) and the kucwledge regarding the good religion, 
improvements in religion, and the relations with God, that 
man obtains a life such as he wishes and salvation, " 
The first step to., overcoming sin and suffering i.s 
instruction in the religion, after that men shonld seek ex- 
piation of their sins in penance and with forgiveness. 

48. yirangmluii. tra. S. J. Bulaura, Bombay 191.0. U iii, lOo, 
■«?«. «1, Sanjaua, lY. p, 197 ! IX, |). GS8 ; IT. p, 192 p. 2B5 
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Eeligioa is the medicine o£ the seal. “ For the removal' 
ot the snEferings o£ tlie senls oE men it is proper that 
they should be instructed ( in religion ) and while 
prevented Erom evil-thinking, evil-speaking, become good" 
speaking and good^doing; that thereby wise, religioua 
people might, through a knowledge oE the good religion, 
ho the more cimbled to improve their disposition. " 
Ronuuciatimi uE sin involves a ohnngo oE attitude oE will, 
and there may lie ronmicintion before the high prioat. 
“ For the oxistenoo oE renuneiation ot, sin the special thing 
is this, that one commits no ein voluntarily ; and iE, through 
Eolly, or weakness and ignorance, a sin ocenrs, ho is then 
in renunciation oE sin beEore the high-priests and the good. 
And aEter that, ■when he does not commit ( it again ) then 
that sin which is committed by him becomes thus a sweep- 
ing Erom his body ; just ns the wind which is hasty and 
mighty when it comes swift and strong, sweeps so over the 
plain that it carries away every single blade of grass, end 
anything that is broken in that place. '' “The first require- 
ment for the espiution o£ sins and for becoming pure 
through the expurgation of them, is to implore forgiveness, 
to express contrition, and to repent— in the presence oE 
the Lord. As the sins are many in number, so likewise 
their atonements are various. " By atonement two things 
seem to be meant : sometimes punishment^ sometimes good 
deeds counteracting the evih Although in a few passages 
it ie said that some sins, as e. g. sodomy and burying 
the dead, are nnaiohahle, in others it is stated that all 
are atonable through true religion. Althongh Zoroastrianism 
throughout has insisled on the conflict oP good and evil, it 
has never tended to identify this dbiiiiotion with that of 
matter and spirit. It definitely opposes forms oE ascetic 
repression of the physical. It was through Zoroastriaq 
oppo^iioa and luidet a 2ormttiao Usg U . Jdaoi wag 
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executed for Ms heretical doctrine oE matter as evil.*® 

The problems oE sin an 1 suffering have played a 
distinct part in the religion oC the Jews. At first, as \Titli 
most other peoples, wrong-doing was that which caused 
divine displeasure, shown through some calamitjr which 
occurred, as e. g. ilcl'oat in batik In the Mosaic code 
the breaking oE ritual customs is as serious an evil 
as moral offences. But there grew up amongst the 
Jews, with a uniqueness and intensity as with no other 
ancient people, a consyiousneas o£ sin as an impurity oE the 
soul whiob causes the greatest suffering in the sense oE 
alienation Erora God. Sin oontamiimtos man; it dosoorates 
the divine image within him, and separates him from 
Godi “ But your iniquities have separated between you 
and yonr God, and your sins have hid his £aoe from 
you, that he will not hear. ® Tlie boncept oE sin came 
to include i. the violations of the ritual code; ii. divergence 
from social morality; and iiL any attitude oE raied towards 
God showing lack oE Eaith or trust, docility, ^mmility, pen- 
itence Eor Bin, or love. In the Fsiilms there is a “ true 
spiritual conception o£ sin as an impurity oE soul which 
makes a harrier between it and 6od.”®i The fifty-first Psalm 
is one oE tlio most poignant expressions o£ the eonsoious- 
uess oE sin in literature. 

"Have mercy upon me, 0 God, aEter tliy great good- 
ness ; according to the muliatude o£ thy mercies do away 
mine offences. 

Wash mo throughly Erom my wickedness: and 
cleanse me from my sin. 

49. IXm i Maiiag i Kliimil. xlx. H ; JMiikanl. od. Sanjane II 
p. fi7. ; p. 222 ; * ilalnmj i KJiinul lit. 16- 19 ; Dinhanl IX, p. 680 

680-1 ; 'VIII 6. 16-10 ; Veiittklad I. 12,13 ; Uinkaril XYI 23; III 
p. 41. 

DO, Isaiah Ux,'2. 

61. OiB.Toy,|,.hifi«iMiafidCfArieh'(irti(!/.'pil67.- • '• 
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For I acknowledge my transgicesions: and my rin 
ever before me. 

Against thee only have I sinned, and dono this evil 
in thy sight : that thou mightest bo justified in thy saying, 
and clear when thou art jndged. 

Behold. I was shapeii in wickedness : and in siii 
hath my mother conceived me. 

But lo, thou requirest truth in tlio inward parts ; 
and shalt make mo to underetand wisdom seoi-etly. 

Thou shalt purge mo with hyssop, and I slmll be 
clean : than shalt wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 

Thou shalt make me hear of joy and gladness : 
that tlie bones which thou hast broken may rejoice. 

Turn thy face from my sins •. and put out all my 
misdeeds. 

Hake me a clean heart, 0 God : and renew a right 
spirit within me. 

Cast me not away from thy presence : and take 
not thy holy Spirit from me. 

0 give me the comfort of thy help again ; and 
stablifh me with thy free Spirit. 

Then shall I teach thy ways unto the wicked : and 
sinners shall he converted unto thee. 

Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, 0 God, thou 
that art the God of my health : and my tongue shall sing 
of thy righteonsners. 

Thou shalt open my lips, 0 Lord 1 and my mouth 
shafl shew thy praise. 

For thou desirest no saorifioe, else would I give 
it thee : but thou delightost not in burnt offerings. 

The saorifioe of God is a troubled spirit : a broken 
and contrite heart, 0 God, shalt thou not despise.” 

The religion of the Jews is inseparable from, the 
conviotion which, pervades their whole history that God is 
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in close and oontinnoas pacaonal relation witli them, It is 
this whioh gives to sin its ohie£ oharaoter o£ that which, 
in some way breaks this happy relationship. But it is also 
the ground £or the basis o£ overcoming sin : repentance- 
and iorgiveness. The Jews saw in suffering a way in, 
which divine righteousness was maniEested and a means 
by which men wore brought back to moral relations with 
(rod. Jn the laniontations o£ Job wo have a presentation 
of. tho nucertiiinties and the hesitation in the minds o! the 
Jews cciieerning the question ot the cause and purpose 
oE suEEering and its rflation to wn and to God. Job, happy 
with a good oonsoience, with wiEe and children and wealth, 
is suddenly overoome with calamity after calamity, loss of. 
wealth, of children and wiEe, and is reduced to a oohdition of 
painful disease. He finds it impossihie to look upon these 
■' iDgs os all due to his sins.®®, In a few passages it is 
ited that tlie sufferings were sent by God as a means 
■al education, a necessary factor in the formation of 
iter. The exposition in tire book of Job is indeddve, 
e retribntive notion of suSeriug as due to sin ap' 
lo predominate. Yet, whatever the explanation the 
istlfiabla attitude for man is represented as faith in 
iihoiission to God. In the. later collection, the 
I, there is a saying : Him whom God loves he 
witli suffering.”** ^ew nations have passed through 
y painful experiehoes as the Jews. Tlie Jew came . 

'2. C. &. Monteflorc ; Hilibari Lectum. p. 445 shows how a 
of acourate oorrespondenco botweeii sin and suffering was 
V modified by foiu- other couceptious : i. the predominance of 
le morcy over tho measure for measoro rule ; ii. the growth of 
that suft'ei'iug is cduoatioual and’disoiplitiary ; iii. the discov- 
tliere is spiritual satisfaction in communion with Ood and 
rmance of the law, and that this is an end in itself parallel 
euperior to material prosperity ; iv. inti-oduotion of the belief 
Toctioa and a future life. 
ih(iuot^l:Sf^’^'^*htefiorc.op.cit.p.fi5.U 
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to see in suffering not merely a punishment tor sin, 
bat also a means of divine preparation of his race for its 
mission in the vrorld. The feeling of the solidarity of the 
race led the Jews to a more sooial oonception of suffering ; 
all might suffer through the sius of one or the few. Bqt 
similarly, all might beneflt by the good ofhces of one 
or of the few. Bventunlly suffering as the path by wbicb 
higher levels of spiritual life wore reached took upoit 
itself a- sacvaraenM chaiaotor, as in tlie teaching ooneeniing 
the suffering servant of Israel.''* 

Per the ancient Hebrews .salvation always meant 
deliverance by God. In the earliest times and long after 
he was represented as “ ilio lord of hosts ” who would 
deliver his people in battle. “ Jehovah your God is ha 
'that gooth with you to fight for yon against your enemies, 
to save yon. '' Later, the saviour from captivity, he re- 
stores the kingdom to Israel. The nationalistic oonoeptions 
of this deliverance by God continned up to and after the 
return from Exile. But with this event, salvation began 
to assnme a more ethical and in some w'uys also a more 
individual character. The Hebrew prophets taught that 
God strove continually to save thejn from, the worst of all 
sins, idolatry, involving didoyalty to himself. “ A new 
heart also will I giva yon, and a new spirit I will pnt 

54. The ideii nf Die ** snfPerinjy servant nf Israel " ia, as Dr. 
Ottloy desoribeflit'^ ugi'eut oouception". Dut while it has bceu 
refen’ed to throughout the ceuturies ii» suggestive of Jesus by 
OhristiaiiB, it has probably not exercised so much influence ou Jewish 
thought. For the latter it is rather a personUioation of the faithful 
remnant of the nation. See It. L. Ottley, The Jielitjitm of Inmel. 1905, 
pp. 124if. Isaiah liii is a wonderful desoiiptioimof asutfering redeemer* 
See verses 8, 4, "He is despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief ; and w'e hid as it were our faces fi*om him; 
he was despised and we esteemed him not. Huroly he hath home oiir 
griefs and carried our 8orrowB;yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten 
of Qod, vid aiflicted/’ 
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wiklun you : and I will tnlfe away tlio stony heart out o£ 
vour flesh, and I will give yon a heart of. flesh. And I 
will put my spirit within you and os '-na to walk in 
my statutes, and ye shall keep my 3ad._ i do then^ 

and I will save you from all yonr nncler .ness. ” liras the 
individual is exhoidcd : “ Wait on the Lord and lie shall 
save , thee. ” The whole of. the “ second ” Isaiah is per- 
vadeil with the idea that God is the saviour and redeemer. 
At the same time there was a beginning of the transcend' 
enoe of mere nationality. Israel is not merely to receive 
salvation itself hnt '■is to be the means by which all the 
nations of the world shall he blessed. “ I will also give 
thee for a light to the Gentiles that thon mayest be my 
salvation unto tho end of the earth." In Proverh 
and in the Book of t/oft a more individnal appreciation 
of the problem of suffering and sin arises. In the PsttJnM 
and, in Msckkl also this aspect is present. Salvation from 
sin both for the nation and for the individual is by repent- 
ance and divine forgiveness. '‘Bend your heart.s and not yonr 
garments, and tarn unto the Lord your God. ’’ " Let tlie 
wicked forsake his way and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and let him return unto tho Lord, and ho will have meroy. 
and to our God tor he will abundantly pardon.’’ Tlie doctrine 
of tho return of the wayward sinner to God is described by 
Dr. Kohler as tlie brightest gem among tho teachings of 
Jadaism- And referring to sincere repentance ho quotes the 
'Mmnd: " It reaches up to the very sent of God. ’’ "Upon 
it rests the welfare of the world, "or, 

«5. Dciit; XX. 4 ; Ezekiel xxxvi, j IVuverbs xx. L'2 ; Isaiah 
xl -lxvi ! Joel ii. 12 ; Isaiah Iv. 7 j Kohler, op. oil. cli .xxxix. and p. 252; 
cf. Micahvii, IS ; Isaiah xiiiii 25; Ezekiel xxxiii. 11; I. Abrahams; 
JaJuim 1910. pp. 44-48. writes thus : "* Man's repentance was 
coiTslated with iJio sorrow of God. Ood as well as man repented ; 
d' ' former of punishment j tho laltoi’ of sin ”. “ Judaism took over 
from it past the anthropomorphic belief that God can be laitved 




Tfie Crucifixion of Jesus 
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within you ; and I will take away the stony heart out of 
TOur flesh, and I will give yon a heart of flesh. And I 
will put my spirit within you and oi '■ou to walk in 
my statutes, and ye siiall keep my jud, 1 do them, 

and I will save you from all yonr iiucler .ness. " Thus the 
individual is exhorted : “ Wait on the I,oril and ho shall 
save, thee, ■' The whole of. the “ second ” Isaiah is per- 
vaded with the idea that God is the saviour and redeemer. 
At the same lime there was a beginning of the transoeud- 
enoe of mere nationality. Israel is not merely to receive 
salvation itself but - is to be the means by which all the 
nations of the world shall be blessed. “ I will also give 
thee Cor a light to the Gentiles that tlton mayest be my 
salvation unto the end of the earth. ” In Proverbs 
and in tho Book of Job a more individual appreciation 
of the problem of suffering and sin arise,?. In the Psalms 
and in Ezehkl also this aspect is present, Salvation from 
•sin both for the nation and for the individual is by repent- 
ance and divine forgiveness. “Send your liearts and not your 
garments, and turn imto tho Lord your God. ” “ Let the 
wicked forsake his way and the unrighteous man Ids thoughts, 
and let him return unto the Lord, and ho will have mercy; 
and to out God for he will abundantly pardon.” The dootrine 
of the return of the wayward sinner to God is described by 
Dr. Kohler as the brightest gem among tho teachings of 
.Indaism. And referring to sincere repentance he quotes the 
Talmud: " It readies up to tlie very sent of God. ” "Upon 
it rests the welfaro of the world, "as 

iio. Dent ; XX, 4 ; Ezekiel xxxvi, "11-27 ; Proverbs xx. 22 ; Isaiali 
.vHxvi ; Joel ii. 12 ; Isaiah Iv. 7 ; Kohler, op. cit. oh xxxU. and p.2£12; 
of. Micah rii. 18 ; Isaiali xliiii. 2.0/ Ezekiel’ xxxiii. 11; I, Abrahams; 
Juduua 1910. pp. 14-48. writes thus ; Man’s repentance was 
correiated with the sorrow of God. God as well ae man repented : 

' former of punishment j the latter of sin ". " Judaism took over 
from it past the outhroporaorplilc belief that God can be njifved 
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Ghrialianity aroaa out o£ Judaism first with the call 
to repentance, as preached by John the Baptist, but it was 
able to become established as an independent religion in 
relation with Jesus who tanght a solely spiritual conception 
oE sin and represented God as always in the attitude o£ a 
loving Father towards men and so o£ £orgiveness, thus as 
it were taking the initiative leading men to repentance. 
“ Sin is lawlessness. ” But its real source is the heart 
and the will. Not that which goeth into a man, defileth a 
man but that which “ proceedeth out oE the man. For 
from within, out o£ the heart oE mJn evil thoughts pro’ 
ceed..." Thus says Jesus; “ I say unto you that everyone 
that lookoth on a woman to Inst alter lier hath commit- 
ted adultery with her already in his heart. In his 
parables Jesus has also represented sin as a scl£-willed 

by mail’s prayers, ooutritioii, amendmeut. " " Judaism as a theology 
stood or fell by its beliot that man can aJl'eot God. ” 

00. 1. .loUii iii. 4 ; Kurkvii. ; Matthew v. 2fi. Christian 
theologians, to some extent fullowing ttiu courso of thought of 
the oKliuary moral oouscioiwiieRs, have distiuguLshed between 
kinds and degrees of sins. They arc usually classed as i. venial, 
or ii. mortal. The Seven Deadly Sins are : pride, covetousness, 
lust, auger, gluttony, envy, sloth. But there is, further, what has 
beeu termed '* eternal aiu ”, after oertoin references in the syuuptic 
Gospels. See Matthew xii. ,Sl-2 ; Luke xii, lU,- and Mark Hi. 28-11.'- 
“ Verily I sny unto you, all thoir sins shall be foigiveu unto the sons 
of men, and theii' blaaphemies whorowith soever they shall blaspheme: 
but whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath never 
forgiveness; but is guilty of an etoninl sin : beenuse they said. Ho. 
hath an unelenn spirit. ” This expression has beeu variously interpret- 
ed, but its essential implioalioii may be taken to be that given in the 
widely used Catholic dovotiomil ninniial : The Garden nf iJw .S’oal. p. 
xiv. “ Presumption of God's merey, desixiir, iinpuguiug the known 
truth, onvy at another's spiritual good, obstinnSy in sin, tiaal impeni- 
tence ”~in short, it is a porsistBiit and deliberate wrong attitude of the 
will. See H. V. S. Eck : Siu- 1908. pp. 106-110 and on the whole 
subject from a modem point of view, F. E. Tennant ; Coiieepi of Sin ; 
and W, E, Orchard : .fifodern Tlteoriee ofShn 1910, 
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Miptare oE a personal rekiionship between men and God, 
In his setting oE the ideal ; “ Bo perfeot, even as jour Father 
in Heaven is perEeot”, and in his manifestation o£ its principle, 
Jie has brought men to the eonsoiousness of their guilt, a 
necessary preliminary to repentance. But, further, ha has 
led them to the assurance of divine forgiveness. “ if we 
say we have no sin, wo deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us. If we confess our sins, ho is faithful 
and righteous to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteonsnoBs, ’’ Forgiveness is not necessarily the 
remission of tlie puukhment but the removal of the con* 
soiousncss of alienation from God felt by the sinner aware 
of the nature of his guilt. or 

Further, in his teaching and in his suffering Jesus 
revealed more clearly than ever before something of the posit- 
ion of suffering in Iteality. In this lies one of the most 
fundamental differences between Cliristianity and most other 
religions. In Christianity suffering is not regarded as a purely 
individaalisiic matter as due to the sufferer's own sin in 
each and every instance. The cruoiiixion of Jesus, one of 
the central facts of ChiisLianity, negates aocording to the 
Christian view, once for all the belief that suffering is al- 
ways co-ordinate with an individual’s own sin.® 8 Hot only 
may the members of the social whole suffer through the 
sins of some of their number, but suffering is recognised 
ns in some instances not known to be nssooiated with any 
sin. In this another fact is brought into relief, tliat snf- 

57. Matthew v. 48 , 1. John i. 3-9. cf. E, H. Aakwith’s esmy on 
“ Sin. and the ftoed of Atouemont " iu Cfiinlrldue Titeolo^ical Essayit. 

im 

58. J. H. IlliiigVrorth : “ Tho Prohloin of Pain ” in LuxMundi: 
ed. 1913. p. 90; We suffer because we sin and we sia because we deeliae 
to suffer.” In the synopsis of tho essay, p. xxxiii the view, is conven- 
iently summarised. Chinstinnity sees in paiu and suffering: (a) Tlio 
antidote to sin; (b) The means of individual and social progresB; (c) 

■ The Bonroe o{ sympathy with num; (dj The secret of union with God, 
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foring ia a meana liy ■wbioli men aro brouglit into morn 
intimate relationship with one another and with God. 
Chriatianity does not regard snffering as the primary evil. 
Sin is the fundamental evil. Sin is not oonsidotod to be 
evil because it leads on to suffering, but on its own ac- 
count. This argues a different attitude to sin from that 
found, for example, in Buddhism, and this difference of at- 
titude also affects the attitude towards .suffering. Suffering 
sometimes being a means by which, good is acliiovod, the 
chief task is not that of the cmdicutiou of suffering. Re- 
demption from suffering is to be so&glit according to its 
origin. The way to overcome suffering dtie to sin is obvious- 
ly, at least in part, by the cessation of the sin. Never- 
theless the suffering that sin has caused may remain, and 
further there is suffering which does not seem to be due 
to sin at all. The remedy offered by Christianity is the 
same in both instances, It is fundamentally faith and trust 
in God, that in and through this siitfering the good is 
nevertheless heiug achieved. The ultimate attitude of 
Christianity in face of suffering is that of Jesus: “ Have 
faith in God " Christianity also insists that if the attitude 
is right suffering leads to an increase in love, and that in 
the experience of tins love, the snffering is transcended. 

The Initial cause of suffering has sometimes been 
considered to be due to sin committed at the outset of the 
history of man. The best known e-xample of this idea is the 
belief in “original” sin, held by many Christians, aeoording 
to which the sin of Adam and Eve has affected all human 
life for ill, introducing an element of sinfulness or oorruptiuu 
into human nature itself, passing on through birth from one 
generation to the next. Human toil and suffering aro depleted 
as tlie signs and eonsequenoes of their original transgression. 
The doctrine became emphasised in Christianity owing chiefly 
to the manner in whioh under the influence of Paul, Jesus 
was represented as a ssoood Adam come to save men {roiQ 
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the eEEeots oE this OTiginel sia. The idea o£ a corruption oE 
human nature from Adam is not taught hy the Hebrew 
Scriptures, only that sin is universal amongst the offspring 
oE Adam. '* Sorely there is not a righteous man upon 
earth that doeth good and sinneth not. " Although the 
idea o£ original sin and of a historic fall never became a 
dogma of the synagogue, tliere is in the Apocryphal Book, 
II Esd/ras, a suggestion of an inherited tondonoy to sin. 
Moret is of opinion that the ancient Egyptians believed 
that mankind boars the weight of an original sin against 
the gods and that life, is the expiation.® '•> 

The attitude of the Quran as to suEEeriug is not 
precise : the problem of suffering is never detimtely con- 
sidered in any detail. It appears at one time as though it 
is fore-ordained. “ No ovil befalls on the earth nor in 
your own souls but it is in a book before We bring it into 
existence ; surely that is easy t6 Allah. " Novurtlieless, in 
spite of this pre-destination, it is stated to be dae to tlie 
conduct of individuals themselves. “ And whatever af- 
fliction befalls you it is on ncconut of what your hands have 
wrought..." Again it is represented ns though a means cf 
discipline, a factor by wliich to lead men to .submission to 

69. Tlie dootniiQ of the full of tlio first human lioings from a 
state of innoouiico and thus of au original sin, thenooforth coutamiiint* 
iag all human naturs is considered by many orthodox Christuins ns an 
esseutinl dogma of Chi’istianity without which the work of Jesus is 
not to he understood. The whole subjeot has been treutecl with pene- 
tration and insight into the siguifioance of the doctrine fi'omthe point 
nf view of modern science and philosophy by Dr. ]?► E. Temiaiit; 
The Oriffiiuuiff Pivpaf/afioHofSiu. 19U2 and T/te l^all and Oriifmal 
1903. Dr. Temuuit finds Uttle, if anything, in Egyptian sources 
tmalogons to the Hebrejr story of the fall. A, Morot, however, has 
pointed out: a very interesting scene on the tomb of Eam^es T1 
(li!D0 B. C.) n.nd nu a Suite coifiu in the Louvre ; '^A virile personage 
m standing before a serpent, with two legs and two urms, who offers 
him a red fruit, or at least a little round thing painted red . " 4J 
. (/if 246-7, 
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Grod. " Wo seized them with distress and affliction in order 
that they might hnmhle themselves, But why did they 
not, when Oiir punishment came to them, humble them- 
selves ? But their hearts liardened and the devil made 
what they did fair- seeming to them,” Notwithstanding the 
suggestion that suffering is a punishment for sin, the pun- 
ishment does not extend to tlie fullness of man’s iniquity. 
For “ if Allah had destroyed men for their iniquity ho 
would not leave on the earth a single creature. " On the 
one hand it cannot be said that in the Quvoai suffering 
corresponds exactly with sin, or on the other tliat any explana* 
tion is given of the snifering that seems to be independent 
of sin. The idea of rewards and punishments is a very 
prominent principle in the QuiVCHt, “ And we liave made 
every man’s actions to cling to his neolc.”»o 

According to the Qwi'U/n, sin appears to hnvo originated 
in the angel Iblis ; “When the Lord said unto the angels : 
I am about to make man of clay; and when I have formed 
him and breathed my spirit into him, then reverencing 
fall down before him. And the angels prostrated themselves, 
all of them with ouo accord, save Iblis. He swelled with 
pride, and becamo an unbeliever. 0 Iblis, said God, what 
hinderetli tliee from prostrating thyself before him whom 
my hands have made ? Art thou elated with vain pride ? 
Or art tliou one of exalted merit f He answered ; I am 
more excellent than hc; thon hast created me of fire, and 
thou hast created him of clay, ’’ The essential character of 
sin is thus pride and disloyalty to God: “ pride carries 
him off to sin. ” The significance of the idea is essential- 
ly tho Semitic one of “ missing the mark it is a 
“ going astray The rejection of the truth, the message 
of the Prophot, unbelief, and with this disobedieiioe, and so 
a falling short of duty to God are especially emphasised. 

UU. (^uinuilrii. 22 ;xlil30; yL 42 { xvi. 91 ; xrii. 10, 
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But sill is also the service oE Iblis, who first led men to 
disobedience. “ But the devil made an evil suggestion to 
him : he said : 0 Adam I ehall I guide you to the tree 
oE immortality and a kingdom which decays not ? Then' 
they both ate of it, so their evil inclination became mani- 
fest to them, and they both began to cover themselves 
with leaves oE the garden, and Adam disobeyed his Lord 
so bis li£e became evil to him ", The most grievous sin 
is sftir/s, associating others with God,that is, disloyalty to 
him. The root in and the inner consequence o£ sin to the' 
sinner are, however," also reoognisod, though but rarely 
and almost insignificantly compared with . the repeated 
references to the reward oE heaven and the punishment of 
hell. Men act " extravagantly against their own souls 
“ 0 men ! your rebellion ia against your own souls...” 
" And v/hoever commits a sin, he only commits it against 
his own soul 

The punishment for sin may be escaped by meabs of 
repentance and EorgiveOess by God. Men are to ask God for 
forgiveness. " Hasten to ask Eorgivoness from your Lord ”. 
It is, however, interesting to note that death-bed repentance 
is not acceptable. " And repentance is not for those who go 
on doing evil deeds, nntil when death comes to one oE 
them, he says : Surely now 1 repent ; nor for those who 
die while they are unbelievers. ” The sin of shirk is 
unpardonable : " Surely Allah does not forgive that any- 
thing should be associated with him, and he forgives what 
is besides this to whom he pleases ” Prayer not .only in 
theory but in actual practice forms a large part of Islam, 
and surely prayer keops ( ono ) away from indecency 

and evil. "“3 '' 

' lit. Quran, vii. U-13 ; ii 20(i j ii. 3t ; i. 7 1 lii. ; Ixxrii. ; ii. 01; 
03 ; 39; x-xsiv. 00; xxxvi 00 ; xx. 120-1 ; ixiix. 53 ; iv. 111. 

02. Qurau iii. 132 ; iv. lOfl ; 146 ; 18 ; 116 ; xxix. 45. ' 
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The religion o£ the Sikhs follows closely the thought 
of Hinduism in looking upon tho suffering of the round 
of births and deaths as the main evil from whiph men seek 
rodomption. There is a constant reforenee to the fear of 
transmigration, to tho dangerous delusion of this life, and 
the need of salvation from it. Bnt it is recognised also: 
" I have suffered the consequences of my acts; I may blame 
no one else. " The world is a terrible ocean, and wo have 
no boat or raft: salvation can come from God alone. 
Yet on the other hand the evil is expressed also us 
alienation from God, As- fostering such alienation and as 
bringing loss of happiness all kinds of sins are condemned, 
and the teaching of the Gnms is replete with repented 
ethical precepts of the highest order. Sin is distinctly an 
attitude of the mind whioh keeps man from devotion to 
God. At' its root is pride. Thus the Guru urges: " Meditate' 
on God’s name: sins of births shall bo washed away and 
pride vanish from thy heart.” There is here also an 
expression of a consciousness of guilt and of personal 
humility and unworthinesa in face of God which can be 
paralleled only in the utterances of Christian saints. So 
it is asked ; " How can a wall of mud become clean ? ” 
And again : “ 0 Gura, be merciful to ns sinners; snith 
the slave Nanak, we are thy dogs. The gate of salvat- 
ion is very narrow and only the lowly can pass through. 
While to obtain salvation, the living of a moral life 
and devotion to God are alike necessary, salvation is 
regarded rather as a divine gift, a matter of grace. Compared 
with Hinduism the position is most similar to that of the 
Vaishnavite Bhakti saints “ I suffer from separation from 
God’s name and from God." God is the destroyer of fear and 
the remover of sorrow, and rebirth and delivoranoo depend 
on his will. Men are to learn from the instructions of the 
Gurus aiid progress by association -with the Baiuht, 
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By the perEcct instruetioQ o£ the saints, 

Man beoometli oool in tlia midst o£ heat; 

Sorrow is put to flight, happiness resulteth, 

The feat o£ birth and death is removed, 

Fear oeaaeth, man ahideth fearless, 

And all troubles vanish from his mind. 

God showelh mercy to his own. 

Who in the company o£ the saints repeat, His Name. 

By listening, 0 Nanak, to God's praises with attention 
Mental stableness is obtained, and superstition and 
transmigration cense. ” 

“ By association with saints I have been saved. By 
association with saints all maladies are healed. 

Many ancient religions contain tho eonoeplion o£ “the 
dying god" with which the welfare of man is somehow 
associated. Tho idea may have risen in relation with Nature - 
worship. The sun, at its height at midday gradually de- 
seending dies, as it were, and is buried below the horizon to 
rise the next day in triumph over darkness and death 
bringing its joyous gifts once more to men. Vegetation, 
in autumn dying and in winter dead, rises again in spring to 
newness of life and to beneficent productivity in summer. 
Tlio conflicts of Nature-powers aroused ideas and feelings of 
tronble and triumph. Yet the conflict seemed waged witlf 
the powers of darkness and death tor the welfare of men, 
tor they profited by the return of tho light and tho spring. 
Dr. Gilbert Murray tells ns of a dying “Vegetation” Spirit in 
Greece, “in the first stage living, tlien dying with each year, 
rising again from the dead, raising the whole dead with him. 
The Greeks call him in this phase the third one or the Saviour. 
The renovation ceretfionies were, accompanied by a casting 

Oi). MacauliSe ; The Sikh SeliffiaH. I. p. 8!) ; 11- 218 ; I. p. 
8 ; p. 209 ; m p. 137 j p. 129 ; p. 205 ; 11. p. 296 i p. 297'; III. 188 .; 
P. 253 ; pp. 213.20. Cf, H. p. 250 ; p. 215 ; p. 325 ; T. p. 298 ; p. 294 ; 
_ ro.p.240-1 
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off o£ the old year, iho old garments, and everything that 
is polluted by the infeotion of death- Andnot only death, but 
clearly I thinh, in spite oE the protests of some Hellenists, o£ 
gnilt or sin also.” In Greek mythology, Heracles, the son oEZens 
and a human mother has the character of a redeemer in his 
overooniing oE Cerberus and in liis relieE o£ Prometheas, 
who represents the spirit oE man. In philosophical circles 
in Greece aEter Plato the real Saviour is conceived as he 
who in some sense saves the sonls oE men by revealing to 
them the pnosU them, a knowledge which is rather “ a 
merging oE beings." “This aetnal present priest, who initiates 
you or me is himselE already an image oE God hut above him 
there arc greater and wiser priests, above them others, and 
above them all there is one eternal divine mediator, who being 
in perEcciion both man and God, can alone Enlly reveal God 
to mon, lead man’s soal up the heavenly path beyond change 
and Ente and the Hovises oE the Seven Balers to its 
ultimate peace. ”8* 

An interesting set o£ myths seem to reEer to an early 
asFooiation oE evil with a “ primeval watery elemont ” or 
with a great monster oE the raging ocean and his horde, 
and to a conflict with this by a saviour who eventhally 
becomes regarded as a “ bringer of blessings. " With these 
myths is associated another oE a golden age in the past, 
the like oE which is in the Entnre to be re-established 
when the monster is not only conquered bat also, ns is not 
yet, destroyed. It may bo said that the ideas in this form 
probably arose amongst the ancient peoples o£ Bal^lonia, 
Traces remain also in ancient Hebrew sources. There are, 
however, analogous myths in most parts o£ the world. The 
following summary is- from the work of Dr. Oesterley, who 
has systematically disensaod tlis subject in relation with the 
Messianic idea among the Jews. “ Teliom, tlie primeval 

04. Or. Murray ; Fuur Stmja nf Greek Reliijwn. pp, 47; 144-2, 
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WatsTy monster, is the enemy o£ the gods and men; ... Tehom 
comes to be known nnder a variety oE names, vis. the 
Serpent, tlie Dragon, Levintlinn, and Eahnh, and moreover 

'Mom is identified with the Sea In the great primeval 

conflict between Teho^n and the champion oE the gods, the 

former is indeed overcome but not finally annihilated In 

nil probability, two other Old Testament stories are to bo 
regarded as ‘extensions’ o£ the Tnkom mytli : thns in the 
Story o£ the Fall, tlie Serpent, who is identifioil witli 'i'ehom. 
appears as (lie embodiment o£ the principle of evil; and in 
the story oF the Flood, Teliom Mahhah once more appears 

ns the enemy o£ God. In the Jahm myth the earlier 

conceptions concerning a semi-divine hero who overcame the 
Dragon and brought blessings to his people are tratiaferrud 
to Jahwe.,.The underlying idea ( of the Paradise myth ) 
is that long ago gods and men lived happily together, there 
was auffioienoy o£ food, there was ease and oomEort, and 
universal peace reigned— the very animals were all at peace 
with one another. A divine personality, who had, however, 
some human oliaraoteristics, ruled over men In justice and 
equity. There was a specified locality which was the scene 
o£ this happy era, the return of which at some future 
time was looked for. 

Of the attitude of early Buddhism, Oldenberg’s .state* 
ment must ho accepted as correct; “ The only liolp which 
can be imparted to the straggler oomrs from those like 
himself, from those who have gone before, tlie Buddhas and 
their enlightened disciples, who have wrestled as he now 
wrestles, and who cannot, it is true, grant him the victory, 
hut can show him the path to victory.” Thus in his final 
exhortations and hid’ last talk with Ananda, the Bnddha 

Tifi. '\V. 0. E. Oci^terley : Th« Ecohttionofthe Mmianio Idea. 
1908 . Tiiis 18 au imporiant stindy of the subject of these and 

of their relation to the Messiunio idea, hut doubt xua^ be expressed 
- .ijtl 'to some of- the author's positions. 
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says: " Therefore, 0 Aiianda, be ye lamps unto yourselves. 
Be ye a refuge unto yourselves. Betake yomselE to no 
external refuge. Hold fast to the truth as to a lamp. Hold 
fast as a refuge to the truth. Look not for refuge to any 
but yourselves. 

'Nevertheless the idea of saviours has established itself 
■in Buddhism, espeeially in the belief in the Boduhisattvas of 
the Mahayana. It has also been introduced into the aiioouhts 
of the Buddha himself. Even in the earlier traditions ''thero 
is a story of the attomptfi of the evil one, Mara, to prevent 
the Buddha after he hud attained Buddhahood, from living 
to preach the Doctrine and establishing the Order. And thus 
Buddha is supposed to havo answered ; ‘‘I shall not enter 
Ninana, thou wicked one, until the life of holiness which I 
point out, has been successful, grown in favour, and extended 
among all mankind, and is in vogue and thoroughly made 
known to all mon." The Holy One said to himself, "Truly 
the world is lost, truly tlie world is undone, if the heart of 
the perfect one, the holy highest Buddha, bo bent' in abid* 
ing quietude and not preaching the doctrine." Later devebp- 
inents lead to the idea that the advent of the Buddha oh 
earth is that of a dofioite aviUar come to bring the saving 
trutli to men. Even before his birth the gods plead' with him 
to appear amongst men. Mabayaua Buddhism, in its popular 
forms, professes faith in -the continual activity 'of the Bilddhit. 
and of former Buddlms, even now, for the welfare of others* 
■'‘The great Sutra of Brahma's Net makes it a law 'for all 
seekers of salvation to secure and 'further eli'c'h other't 
welfare and holiness by pious ■wishes. Good wishes, on thft 
supposition that they aro made with fqrveut honesty, havA 
effieaoy. They are uttered at almost every ceremony and at 
every aot,o£ the brethren of the monastery and give it 

llli. Oldcnberj; H. .Uiiiklhn 19U1, p. 

6'uhei If. rid, of. Dtotmujlaihr Ilia. ' ^ 
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special impress o! devontnaas to their liLo. The common 
daily early •worship in the monastery consisting principally 
in the recitation o£ a sutra devoted to tlie Buddha o£ the 
East, Amitabha’s connisrpart, concludes with a comprehen- 
sive wish £or the welfare of all cientnres, Side by side vrith 
snob wishes, the brethren continually utter oath to thp ofEeot 
that they will endeavour to sennre the happiness of all 
tsreatnjas as well as to cultivate in their own persons 
the wisdom of the Buddha.’®^ 

The Tirtlianitaras occupy a prominent place in Jain 
religions thought and in the temples of some sects their 
images are the ohjeot of religious roverenco. But ns per- 
fection, of the spirit, is only to be attained by its own 
activity, the only function which the Tirthanhm'as have 
performed or could perform for men is in the teaching of 
the piiooiples of right knowledge, from which the implica- 
tions as to right conduct may be inferred. It ought never, 
tbelese to he insisted that the teaching of the truth is a 
j;enuiM work of salvation and redemption of humanity. 

India is pre-eminently tbe_land.o£_jajfltm-o£— the. 
deities. H'ot merely” ate the leading figures of the epio 
p^s and the mythology considered to be definite incarna- 
tions of the leading divinities hut there is a tendeaoy to 
regard the variously named local deities as forms of inoarn- 
.ation of . the Supreme. It is diffiouit not to see here the 
-■ iiflaanoo of higher theological and philosophical refieot- 
ion on the popular polytheism, •with the object of 
mWectuol nnity as the predominant motive, Biit there 
IS nevertheless the element of salvation and redemption 
present in some form in most instancos. By far tho must 
important are the UKimations of Vishnu ( generally regard- 
ed as ten ) already mentioned, each of wliom performed 

SI, Quoted by okenbcrg H. DviMha, lilOt. pp. 67 ; 76 { EBE. 
liiif.iiyiialJiudilhUmiaQhm. , 
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some work Id overcomiag evil or {jromutiiig tlio good. In 
the Bhagavadgita the Lord sa 3 'S : “ I coma into birth age 
alter age and the motive is “ to guard the righteous, 
to destroy evil-doers, to establish the Law. ” But the 
jrorship o£ Krishna is not mainly on account o£ his being 
considered an avaiar. In comparatively late times Bama, 
the hero o£ the Eamayana has become the centre of a 
widespread cult as an inuarnatioD, largely under the inSu- 
once o£ Tula! Das. “The incarnation u£ Bama is again and 
again presented as an act o£ gracious condescension ' to 
redeem his people. ' ” The cliie£ lundbion o£ the incarnation 
“ from age to ago " must be said to be the oonv^ing of 
knowledge of the true patli to “ God realisation ” and to 
inspire devotion, Nevertheless, the nltimate object is 
rather that expressed in the Bhagavadgita, that is, a re- 
demption from transmigration and rebirth ; “ I lift them 
up speedily from the ocean of deathly liEe-wanderinge, 0 
son of Fritha, as . their mind is laid on Me. " The 
tenth avatar Kalki has yet to come. It cannot, how- 
ever, be said that the idea of a coming saviour exerts 
much influence in. popular Hindnism, bat the Theosopbical 
Society has eudeavonred to cultivate a faith in an early 
advent of a new groat world religious teacher.®* 

If we tnm to tho sacred literatnre of Zoroastrianism 
a doctrine of a Saviour ( or perchance Saviours ) is found. 
The plural may meau sometimes the faithful who by their 
good deeds help iu the work of fiual restoratiou, At other 
tomes it refers to . tho three descendants of Zarathnstra, 
Eushedar, Hushedar Muh, and Saoshyant, each coming at 
the end of a millonium ; Saoshyant oomjng before the final 
triumph. In the Dmlistim-i Knik they are represented as 

flty. nbovtj ji. 1 14 fooluotc. likaifumdijiUi iv. H. ; H. Bhitn- 
ilarkar : Vainhnacim-, Shaiohm, md Mindf Itelifjluui Stras- 

burg. 1:211}. i MuCtticuU : Mian Thmm. p. U7; ShaoaiHidiflta 

kii. 7* ■ " 
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seven, one for each of seven regions of the earth. But It 
is Sttosliyant who is most obviously meant as “ the Bringer 
of Salvation.” He will arrange the “affairs of ths world and 
utterly destroy the breakers of promises and servers of idols 
who are in the realm. ” Bom of a virgin mother and con* 
oeived by the holy spirit of Zarathiistra, ho will aooomplish 
Ihe work of redeeming the world from demons, by a crown* 
ing final viotoiy. In tlia Bnlmum Yast the task of the 
Saviour is deforibed as making the creatures pure in pre* 
paration for the |■o.sur^eotioll and future existence. In other 
places ho is referred to as the one who .shall bring resurrect- 
ion and restore the true religion.n,® 

The religion of Mithraiam which spread over a large 
portion of the Rotnaii Empire, beoomiug the moat formid- 
able religious opponent of Christianity also contained the 
oonoeption of a mediator. “Mitlira was the mediator 
between the unapproachable and the unknowable Ctod, that 
reigned in the cUieriaL spheres, and the human race that 
struggled and suffered here below. ” “ Mithra is the God 
of help, whom one never invokes in vain, an unfailing 
haven, the .anchor iif salvation for mortals in their trials, 
the. .dauntless nliain|iiuu who snslains liis devotees in 
their frailty through all the tribulations of life. ’’ 
" Jt was Mithra, , the protector of truth, that' presided 
oyer the iiidgmont of .the soul after its decease. It ’-was 
the mediator, that served as a gnide to his faithful ones 


. 89. ■ -S'/ifl/yurtHa oVtuj.'isr xiiiorAJitttArft/i-f Bahinan 

r(M.(,iu62. .Seu'l’if. xiv. II ; lis. i'-3 ; .t'/'syjanat lit. 6. : "The pious 
Saoahyants (the prophets for our help), the moat correct and truthful 
iu their. spoeoh, tho most mrlons, the moat plorious iu their thoughts 
the greatest lines luul file powerful ”. .Alsti Vl. xix “By the 
work Ilf tile Saushyaut 1 lie world is ruiimrod. tho doail arise, and the 
iiviiio are fiiilnwcd wilii iumttivlidit.v. “ Aceorduig to the* Ep'mUM of 
.UiiiindHiitr iii. 1. tile tiirce saviours are expedted to bring u now law 
inpiwlur' to restore tile rcligiou iu {(rspiu'irtiu!) the ■.fe'suneb'tS'dns 
«rbeu' alsd'ilttitdaJM xi. 6. , . , , 
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in the oourageoiiB ascent to the empyrean; he ivas the celestial 
father that received them in his resplendent mansion like 
children who have returned from a distant voyage. 

It has been already remarked that I'or the Jew sal- 
vation is always from God. h’or the rest it, i.s a question 
of great difficulty to decide to what extent t.lie idea of a 
saviour on earth is to ho regarded as a doctrine of Jndaiam. 
From early times there was hope of and faith in the deliv- 
erance of Israel from its enemies ami its glorinu.s trlnm[)h. 
But it appears predominantly tiiat this is io bo tliroiigh 
God. the true king of this state, lhrt)craticall)- conceived, 
Nevertheless there were tendencies to associate the king 
( the anointed, the MfMiak ) of this restored Israel with 
the house of David which appeared to be tlie reigning house 
of Israel’s past prosperity. Again, in tlio preaching of the 
prophet Isaiah there is the sahlimo tigure of "the suffering 
servant of Israel, ” bat this may be, is and has been regard- 
ed as a personifloatioii of the suffering righteous remnant of 
the people of Israel through whom salvation is to oome. Tliere 
are few definite grounds for the supposition of a personal deliver 
until towards the time of thn origin of Christianity. 
It mast he regarded as an achievement and a conception 
of Christianity rather than of the religion of tho Jews that 
the idea of a Messianio king was combined intimately and 
mseparahly with that of the anfforing servant. With the 
declaration of Jesus as embodying these a definite doctrine 
of a saviour and redeemer drst became established amongst 
Jews, but led almost at once to the separation of those 
since called Christians from those, denying this faith in him, 
continuing Jews. Neverllieless, tho idea of a personal Mes- 
siah as a saviour has had and has its su|iporters amonget the 
Jews, This probably reached its most formal expression in 
the twelfth of the principles of Malinoiiides which have 

. 7U, F. Cnmont : The JUifsterki uf Mlthiu. p. ; 14li, 
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for many oenturiaii ( at least among Western Jews ) held 
a position of uniiine importance and been widely aooepted. 
In Spite of contrary interpretations of these ideas, “ tradit- 
ional Judaism, awaiting the restoration of the Mosaio 
sacrificial cult as the condition for the return of the 
Sluihinah to Zion was bound to persist in its belief in a 
personal Messiah, who would restore tlie temple and its 
service. *' ’ i 

Amongst existing religions the idea of a special saviour 
as bringing salvation and redemption is most insisted on in 
Obristianity.For in fektion with its dootrine of tho grace 
of God by iiieuns of which man may attain heights imposs- 
ible nnaided, there is the faith as to the channel 
through which this grace is chiefly transmitted, Jesus. 
Whatever interpretation may be given to the term, 
Jesus is looked upon by Christians as a divine incarn- 
ation, an avatar. All Christians would agree that in his 
life on earth, in his teaching, in his sufferings, and in 
his death on the cross, Jesus was in some manner a sav- 
iour of men from suffering and sin, — preeminently from 

71. Oil this difficult subject see V. H. Stnutoii ; The Jeideh 
arid the Chriitian Jlemah. 1886 also article “ Messiah " in Bastings’ 
Dktianarii of the Bible iii.pp. 357-62 where the subject is ooiioisely and 
clearly discussed with a scholarly care from reading Christian ideas 
into tho pre-Christian records. Ifurthei’ A. B. Davidson : The Then-, 
legij (jf the Old Testament 1911. pp. 356-402 and Kohler ; op. cit. especi- 
ally oh. liii; the passage quoted above is from p. 388. Tho twelfth 
principle of Maimonides states that “ the .Tew, unless he wishes to 
forfeit his claim to eternal life hy denial of his faith, must, in accept- 
ance of teachings of Mosos and the prophets down to Malachi believe 
that the Messiah will issue forth framtlie house of David in the person 
of ,a descendant of Bolqpion, tho only legitimate king ; end he shall 
far excel all rulers in history by his reign, glorious in justice and peace 

he must be regained as a mortal being like any other and 

only as the restorer of the Davidio dynasty. He will die Had leave a 
son as successor who will in his tarn die and leave the throne to bis 
^ heir,,,,,, " Quoted by Kohler, p. 380. 
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sin. I’lit ilivdi'so views nro lield as tn how ttiis is nooom* 
plished. These interpretations may be roughly classed in 
two groups. According to the one which claims to be the 
orthodox group, .lesus is the one mediator, the saviour, 
the redeemer, because ho is in a unique sense both God 
and inan. Then lie is referred to as “ The Lamb oE God 
that taketh away the sins oE the world, ” ami hymns, 
and prayers make mention oE the saving blood oE 
Jesus, The ornoifixion, Eolloweil by the resurrection, is 
described in language similar to tJiat used in early religions 
ooMoming " the dying god. ” At sofne future time, men 
will rise again with their liodias, and according to their 
attitude to this “ suciifioe, ” will attain a state o£ eternal 
bliss— saved from sin and redeemed from snEEeriug.ralietween 
this oonoeption and that at the other extreme, there are 
and have been many dlEEevonl interpretations, leaning more 
to tile one or the other extreme. This tatter looks upon 
Jesus as human in precisely the same sense as other men, 
yet nevertheless a true saviour. He saves men, according 
to this view, from sin ami redeems them Erom snEfering 
in two ways : ( T ) his teaching and his acts reveal in 
tlieir inmost spirit the Emidameutal nature on the good; and 
( 2 ) his personnlily, as revealed not simply in reqords oE 
him, but in its oEEects on the lives oE those who most closely 
follow his ideal, exerts a positive contagious influence on men 
maldng them Eeol the possession oE a power to achieve the 

7'i. Thus the Article xxxi of the Church of England says.- 
“The Offering of Chvisl imeo made is that pevfoet rudenudion.propitiat- 
ioa and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole world, both original 
andactual; there is none other satisfaction for sin, hut that alone." Or, 
as in the English Coiinnunioii Service “ Almi.shty fiod, Our Heavenly 
Enther, who of thy teiidenuercy didst give thine only Son, Jesus 
Christ, to jnffer death upon the Cinsa for our redemption: who made 
there (by Ids oue olilationof liiiusclt oneo offered) a full perfect 
and suaioient saoriHcc, oblation and satLsfaoliou for tlie sius of thq 
whole world...” 
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highest). In the transmission o£ this influence the Christian 
bhuroh has its true signifleanoe.’® The attitude oE Jesus which 
appears most redemptive is his confident Eaith in Gkid, and 
his love Eor all men, especially maniEested towards the sin- 
Ini and the suffering. The crucifixion and the sufferings oE 
Jesus are then taken to reveal two things: (1) that men’s sins 
orueiEy God, and yet (2) that he is still and always in the 
attitude oE a loving Father, pardoning and forgiving until 
seventy times seven. The Christian salvation from sin is 
the feeling o£ divine forgiveness, following upon true ropent- 
anoe. The Christian fedemption from suffering is to ho 
raised above an individnalisfio concern with one’s self by a 
firm confidenoe in God and by an active serving love of 
the brethren.?^ 

Ti, This .attitude is well expressed in tlie following etatement: 
*' If we are right in avi belief tliat, the salvation of .Tesus Christ 
5s a purely spiritiial influence, a flame which Hiids hi every heart some 
prepared fuel, and which is to be spread from heart to heart ns Are is 
kindled from torch to torch; which is to be maintained, not byritesand 
ceremonies and the apostolic suoocssion of outward ordination but by 
turuing from dead works to sorve the living God, which is in the power 
of eva'y living soul, and which no one can jierf orm for aiiother;-if this 
be true, thou Friends have yet a great work to do iu promulgating it 
and a great responsibilily iu having received it as au iuheidtance.” 
Cu'oline Stephen: Qimker Simigkoldi. p. 146. 

74. See above p.lflG. An exposition with which the inusent writer 
has great sympathy is given in the stimulating short study by Dr. 
Douglas "White ; ytirgimiiem ami finffeTimj. Clamlirldge Dllh, Seep. 
108: " The suftoring of Jesus represented not what mmomjlil to 
suffer ill expiation of hi.s sin, butudiat God tkeit sutfer as a direct 
result of it, imd having suffered is ready to forgive ", And p. 116; 

Only by the path of suffei'ing can love win through to forgiveness. ” 

For a survey of the doctrine of Atonement as concerned 
witii the relation of Jesus to salvation and redemption from siu and 
suffering, see Br. Hastiiige KashdaH’e TJie him af Aloimtent in 
Chnatim Theology, 1919. A broad minded desoription of 'what may 
pmhaps be called the “ orthodox" position may be fonndin A. Lyttel- 
ton's essay, The Atonement, in Lm Mm^i, A concise statement of 
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The revelation of the path may he said to be the 
ordinary conception o! the work of the Prophet Mahomet, 
Ee is the channel by which God is anpposed to have 
revealed the Quran which contains the knowledge necessary 
{or salvation according to Mnslims. There is, however, a £nrth« 
er part which the prophet is supposed to take. Amongst many 
Bunnis, Shiahs, and Asharites, the conception o£ Mahomet’s 
intercession is accepted: the Mutazilltes and some other sects 
deny it. In the Traditions Anas reports that Mahomet 
said that on the day o( resurrection, the people, being sore 
aEtlioted, will approach Adam, Noeh, "Abraham, Moses, and 
Jesus, each ot whom contessing his unworthiness will advise 
approach to the next one, until Jesus councils them to go to 
Mahomet. He will ask lor divine permission to intercede 
on behalE o{ men., “Then I will place my Eorehead on the 
ground praying, and praising him, and will remain in that 
attitude till the Almighty himselE tells me : ‘Raise thy head 
Mahomet; Ask and it shall be given; intercede and I will 

what may bo considered the liberal view may be given iu Dr. Baehdaira 
words, pp. 410-0 “ ‘ God was iu Chiisi ’ supremely and uniquely 
'recouciliug the world unto Himself.’ All human love, all human 
self-sacriflce is in ita way aud degree a relation of God/Everyonethat 
loveth ife bogottou of God, and knowoth God.’ It is ouly through 
huiuau lovo at its hij»hci.t that wo can uiidci'staud the diviuo lovo* 
Gratitude for ordinary human lovo— love pushed to tho point of self- 
gacritioc— U the strougoat power that exiats iu this world £(»r attraot- 
iug to that gooduosa of which lovo is. the supreme olumunt the soul 
that has it not, and for producing repeutanco for that lack of love la 
which siu cspcutially ounsists. Iu proportion us it is felt that humau, 
lovo reveals the lovo of God, the auewa;ring lovo which the eedf-saeri^ 
fico awakeoB 'will bo lovo to God as well as love to mau, The lovo 
shown by Christ willliavo this Togeiicmting effect in a suprome degroo 
ill proportUm as it is fell that the love of Christ' suprciuoly reveals the 
oharticlor of God, After all, Iho whole philosophy of the iiUuiomunt 
is bust suiunwd up in ihusu siiuphi words of St. John's : ' Heroin was 
the lovo of God manifested in fis,LhatGud liath sent hisonly-bogutteu 
Sou into tho world that we might Uro through Him. ’ ‘Hereby htiQyf 
we lovei beoause He laid do '#u Hie life for u&i 
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.listen to thee. Then I will raise my huiuJ ujj, iiraising him 
.ill a manner which ho hiiuaelt will roveiil to mo, A limit 
will bo fixed, according to whisli tho ainners will he brought 
out from hell. But I will how down praying him. tor 
.turther forgiveness, and thus another batch will have sal- 
vation. ..And afterwards I will say to God: 'None roraains 
in hell but he who has been forbidden in the Qiwcwi,’ that is 
the Muahirhs who associated other gods with Him.’’®^ . 

The Development of rfia Ideas of Sal/uuMon and 
BedeffiijAmh from Sin and Suffering, 

Buffering and sin bring into relief the fact of tho 
dependence of human experienoe upon tho actions of the 
individual soul and on forces beyond it, Nature, the com- 
inunity, and the Power or powers tx'ansoending both. 
At the outset and in the earliest period of the history of 
the race, as in the iival years of the life of tho human indiv- 
idual, it was suffering, either physical pain or fear and 
anxiety which constituted tho only reoognisod evil. 'I'hat this 
was considered to come from forces beyond tho individual 
is seen by tlio methods adopted to escape from it, tliose of 
magic or of tho religious snpplioation of tho higher powois 
to give relief. In so Ear as tiie suffering was caused by other 

76 . Mualim wd Butbiiri Cli. ou Eedranptlou. C£. IbiiHaaira. 

iv. pp. fiJ-5. lu contrast with this, note the redemption which mystic 
union involves, as described in the words oi the J/ummi ot the Bnfi, 
JalalnddittKiuni i " When one has attained union irith Ood, he 
has no need of mtermediai'ieB. Prophets mid apostles are needed as 
links to connect the ordiinu'y man with God, hut ho who licai's tlio 
‘ imier voice ’ within him has no need to listen to outward words cvori 
of apostles. Although that interecssor is himself dwelling in God, 
yet my state is higher and more lovely than his. Though he is God's 
ageut, yet I desire nut his intercession to save mo from evil sent mu 
by God, for evil at God's hand seems to me good, ‘What'seoins mercy 
and kindness to the vulgar seems wrath and veiigeaiico to the God- 
. iiituxioateil saiuts. ” P. Uudluid Bavia ; The Persimi Mt/etiae, 
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Iiuman beings in the commnnitr, at by utlier ccimu] unities 
it could otten be brought to an end by the propitiation oE 
the cause by the making oE gifts. Willi the inevitable 
analogy of the Animistio way of looking at things the same 
attitude was adopted to non-human powers. The first ideas 
of wrong-doing arose in the race ( as in tlie child ) from 
the experience of suffering : that is wrong which causes 
the displeasure of other individuals in the community, 
especially the tribal chief, and then further, of the non- 
human spitits. At such levels of thought there has been 
no conception of an exaot correspondence between the pain 
suffered and the wrong committed. This principle of an exact 
relation between suffering and wrong-doing once arisen has 
become a fundamental axiom in the religions which arose or 
have developed chiefly in India. Here it is associated espeo 
ially with the idea of rebirth, since as long as tlisre is wrong 
not atoned for by suEEoting theindividnal must continue the 
round of births and deaths. But there have been other 
tendencies in human religion which have found it impossible 
to accept any such mechanical balancing of wrong-doing and 
suffering. For example, by supplication of the gods the evil 
might be removed : and this has been a method resorted to 
even in the religious practices of some of the religions 
^hich have maintained in their doctrine the principle of an 
exact egnivalence between suffering and wrongdoing, The 
term si-ii should be considered to imply wrong-dojng in 
which there is disharmony witli tlie purpose of a good 
nonrluiman spirit, ultimately, God. In tlie course of evol- 
ution wrong-doing has come to imply not merely that 
which causes, or brings us as ii consecpienco pliysical suf- 
fering, hut also moral imperfection wtiioh brings the pain 
of remorse and the consciousness of moral unwortluness. 
That is far from all. It is seen to be that form of con- 
duct wbioh- introduces disorder not simply in a man's inner 
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life, hifl self 01 soul, but uUo in the community, and fur- 
ther, a sense of discord with a transcendent Power most 
frequently fait as a breach in a personal relationship, personal- 
ly experienced. At all stages and in all religions the factor 
of the individual activity of the sonl is recognised in some 
manner and in some degree. But the higher religions have 
varied much hi the relative emphasis they have placed on 
knowledge or on will. The Indian religions have tended 
under certain definite influences to place mndya, ignorance, 
in the forefront, and a doctrine of sin in the deeper sense 
can hardly ho said to diave been developed in certain wide 
ourrenlB of Indian religions life. (There are, nevertheless 
ample evidences of the feeling of an alienation from God 
in the utterances of the saints and in the hyinns of the 
Sikh Gurus. Even in the thoistic religions of Islam and 
Zoroastrianism, while disloyally to and disharmony with God 
are felt to constitute the main character of sin, the impression 
of profound unhappiness as of the estrangement between 
lovers is rarely fonnd, except in the language of Sufiism 
where there is a tendency rather to an exaggerated emotional- 
ism. It is in the religion of the Jews and in Christianity 
that the true character of sin has come fully to consoious- 
ness. Even when knowledge is present, sin may occur; as 
St. Panl has forcibly esproased it : “ for what I ‘'wouldi 
thaf I do not; but what I hate that I do. " This confession 
also reveals the human need of help from beyond. All the 
theistio religions have in their degree recognised not merely 
the need but also soma divine satisfaction of it. Islam, however, 
looks to God for salvation from sin predominantly to escape 
the consequences of it in hell and to attain the reward for 
righteousness. So Zofoastrianism seeks the help of God 
not essentially for the cultivation of a personal relationship, 
but for participation in good thoughts, good words, and 
good deeds. The desire for God's grace in the leligioB of 
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the Jews is tor the removal or prevention of that whioh 
comes between man and Qod'snllying the feeling of intim- 
ate communion and oo-operation. In Christianity this 
character is intensified. 

\^With the advance of thought with regard to wrong- 
doing and sin there has not ahmys been a uoTresponding 
advance as to the nature of the relation of snfifering to it. 
Snfferingi indeed, was the central problem of Buddhism . bjiL- 
Eiid dhiam cannot he regarded us seriouslv concerning ita alf 
with the suffering ind ependent of human control except in teac li- 
ing an undisturbed acceptance of i t. For the rest, it regards 
it as the fruit of wrong desire and iirnorance ; a nd the sam e 
is virtually true tor Jainism and most for m.s of Hin d nismj 
For Zoroastrianism suffering seems to have no part in a 
divine plan ; it is the product d. beings opposed to God. 
Judaism speaks in an uncertain tone, tliougb there is 
recognition that suffering has its part in leading men to 
God and that Go d siiffats through the sins of m en. Among 
oertain types of ascetics in some religions suffering lias 
been deliberately sought as a means of expiation and of 
the acquisition of merit, something along the line 
of what may be called an inverted doctrine of hamu. 
Christianity does not profess to solve the problem of all 
suffering, nor of the wider problem of evil of which it ap- 
pears a part, but it does taka up a definite attitude towards 
it, and this is related with its central figure, Jesus, as well 
as intimately hound up with its ideal. Fund amental here 
is the attitnde towards snfferi iijr. All suffering is to be | 
accepted as aiding in the divine purpose of bringing to- 
gether in deeper and closer unity nil diving creatures and 
the Creator. Suffering is to be deliberately assumed only 
if and when thereby the personal relationship of love is 
benefited. Paradoxical as it may sound, though sin represents 
pn alienation, in so far as it leads to suffering it mj_ 
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eventually pvoinoto closer union. But this hrings tlio oonrso 
of thought back to the idea of sin. 

Even the ndn-theistic religions insist on an attitude 
of repentance, a sorrow for -wrong-doing and a “ change 
of mind ’’leading to righteousness. They also teaoh Eorgivs- 
ness of wrong committed by human beings amongst tham- 
aelves. By forgiveness is meant the attitude of the person 
wronged agreeing to act and feel towards the wrong-doer 
as though no wrong had been done. In religion it has 
generally the implioatjon that God is the being wronged. 
In the distinctly theistio religions pardon and forgive- 
ness from God is felt by the devotee to he an essential for 
the complete eradication of The Eoroastnan, the Jew, 
the Christian, and the Muslim, insist on the neoessity of 
tho divine moroy and forgiveness. Without that, the sense 
of alienation from God, a feeling of disharmony with the 
innhi purpose of the world, must remain, and peace not be 
attained. It is in Christianity that the doctrine of forgiveness 
has been most prominent. There is an important side of 
the teaching sometimes left out of attention. The 
expression of torgivenesB or the -willingness to forgive coming 
first may lead the sinner to repentance. The teachings 
associated with the facts of the crnoitixion emphasise this, 
that in Jesus’ willingness to forgivo,ev0n before the sinners’ 
repentance, expressed in the prayer “Father, forglvo them”, 
is revealed the nature of Divine forgiveness. 
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complioated beoanso tha priests gradually formed rules for 
the ritual and to come to know these eorreotly required 
lengthy training, which only members of the priestly class 
could obtain. With the advance of the power of the priest* ( 
hoods domestic religious rites, as well as those connected 
with the community as a whole, came to bo porformed by ' 
priests alone. A priest might be kept in the family, as 
family priest, as in Ancient Egypt, and in Catholic Europe 
of the Middle Ages. Similarly at the present timo the 
domestic rites in Hinduism are performed by “ family”: 
priests, the Pwohits. Elaboration ot the ritual camo about 
gradually, partly through the requirement ot some order and 
regularity in precednie. Nevertheless, the main sonrce of 
ritual has .been human emotional expression rather than 
priestly fantasy and organisation. 

There is a oharaoter of expansiveness about the man*' 
ner in which with eyes raised, with arms and hands stretch* 
ed upward the suppliant prays to or adores the bright 
sky, or. the glorious kiug, tho bud, or the queen, the moon. 
The shading of the eyes in prayer is but a continuation of 
the shading ot the eyes in the reverent gaze at the sun. 
Prostration may be supposed with good reason to have been 
an expression of fear felt at the mighty storm, the light* 
ning, and the thunder. Tho expression of thankfnlness and 
praise is with nptnrned face. Awe, reverence, fear, 
a feeling of one’s relative insignlBoance, lead to downcast 
eyes, and a tendency to recede or to bow down the head 
and the body. Towards tho tribal ruler these forms of 
expression must hare been common: evidences of them 
aro still seen in our own day. Snob .expressions, aroused 
either by the impressions of Nature, or by the mam of 
the ruler, or the impression of a transoendent Power, have 
ountinued as forms beyond the stage of simple Animisiqi 
up to thiiit of porsonoliotio MonotlietBin. 
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, I£ th« oiroumstanoes aro auilablo, there is something 
contagions about religious ecste8y,a and considering the 
OBSenlially social character oE the earliest Eorms of religions 
expression, it is clear that the necessary social conditions 
aro and have been suEBciently frequent. No student of crowd 
psychology will tail to appreciate the contagion of singing 
and dancing under the sway of religious omoiiiou. Standing 
and watching the very simple dance of the Todas, listening 
to the equally simple chanting of “ Ho ho, ho ho, ho ho ” 
aftov a short time one feels almost dravrn to dunce and sing 
with them. Often siioli practices aro simply a product of 
superabundant good spirits, sometimes they have hocome assoc- 
iated with religious objects. In tlio devotional worship of the 
gods, in tlifl joy at the feeling of communion and adoration, 
singing is almost spontaneous. The frequent repotitiou 
of words and melodies in these early songs, and the frequent 
repetition of simple morcraoDta in the dance, lull the inind 
to a sense of harmony and absence of trouble. Leaders of 
wlipous revivals have recognised this and have used sing- 
ing as an influence for the spread of religions sentiments. 

i. The ccsi.i8}' felt in roligioue practices 1ms not infrequently 
liooii due to uii'cnniNtiinces which cnnihitiited nil nrtificinl jiliysioul 
stinmhis, rnBiiItiingnnvev(hclc3sin:in clalicn, ;in intensity of foiilin", 
which 'appealed dii-tinctly royiterious- Th" iS'wa dad fi'uinra, of th« 
Eiada Aryans and the Persians were probably iatoiiicapts which mys- 
jjerioualy incrcoeedtheiateusitji offeolinp, and the rhanufaetui'e of 
Ibe-diiah'from the plant and the drinkiug both became a form of loli- 
ceut rite. Mr. Samfyldo Puller ; Sfiufhs ia huUm hifo and Smilii/uut, 
^Tes an example of a diif eront kind ; “■ la the jungle you mny chance 
upon a swing suspended ia fraut of a little thatclied shriue. In it the 
Gond priest swings himself into a form of ecstasy”. To antioipate 
some later disenssion iii,the text ; an iutoi’pretatiou of ecstasy commou 
in relation with om'tain praotioes i« seou in the following from Dr. £. 
Caipenter ; Oaiiipamticc Reliyiiiu. p. 147 conoerniug' aonie Orphic 
cults of tho Thracian Qionysus : " In frensied excitement 'the dovot- 
'Oes flung thcmselres on bull or goat, i-eiit it asunder, and deroured the 
Upsdisg flesh. Saob was tits coaditioa of eiiswing tlw actual e&trj' 
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Dancing as a form of expression and otJdvation of 
religious ecstasy has been found cliielly anioug people of an 
unsophisticated mentality, 'i'ho more reason has triumphed 
feelings hare been controlled and such communal religious 
dancing has generally ceased. The Nihwvji talks of the 
Samme, at first womou, who danced in liononrofthe gods.® 
In some Hindu temples tho gods are entertained sirailailyj 
on special occasions. In .Japan “liolh in tho country and 
in the metropolis the t.>eu|ilo took the iiisoot of the Ever- 
lasting World, and placing it in a pure place, with song 
and dance invoked happiness.”^ Dancing occurs at Shinto 
festivals; and also in the religious praotioos of Tibet, not- 
withstanding its condemnation in Buddhist precepts. ; 

vf Singing of a more vivacious kind has always had 
its effect on and been an expression of the sentiments 
predominantly of tho simpler and loss cultured. There 
is, for example, a whole world of difforenoe between 
the mentality revealed in the whole-hearted singing of some 
Protestant sects, and tho dignified appeiri of tho Gregorian 
chants of Catholicism. These latter imply a calmer, more 
subdued attitude, colouring the whole religious life. Some- 
thing very similar is found in the chanting of the Quran 
liy Muslims. For Buddliists,® Jains, and Shaivito Hindns'i 
tbore is little of the nature of singing as distinct froiul 
chanting and tb^ lack vivamfy and warmth of feeling. The, 
Vaishnavite Hindus and the Sikhs, with the Indian formd 
of music, which in many respects resemble the mediaeval 

of the god into the believer 'e person, so that he became eiii/ienji, i. e. 
with tho god inside him. ” The eiime experienoo, though perhaps 
more definitely, must have hcenfelt with the Smm and Jiaomi, Even 
in Christianity, a symbolism at least reinaiirs, in that in, tho Holy 
Communion, by participation of the bread and tho wine, Christ is 
said to " dwell in us ”. 

3, AbVnnjfP. I. ]i, 71) 4. ibid. II. p. 133 

&. Ew Buddhists siugiog is eveufoitiddeu by the seventli of 

thsTenProebpis. 
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ohanta o£ the Weak, nevertlielefla sing their hymns with gen- 
uine warmth. Again, though the “ Gathas, " are hymns, 
Zoroastrian worship has little if any place for hymn-singing. 
The Jewish pscd/ms hold a unique position in the history of 
religious worship, having continued for centuries to be used 
in public worship of Jews and Christians. But no religion 
has developed a hyinnology so rioh in quality and in quant- 
ity, as Christianity; nor a “ sacred ” music so varied in its 
expression and cultivation of feelings. The great part which 
singing has played and still plays in Christianity is one of 
the religion’s oharaoteristios, and is bound np with its 
fundamentally aotivistio and optimistio attitude to life.N 
Again, the praotioe of processions in connection with 
religions ceremonies at festival times may have no par- 
tioularly religious motive or meaning, nevertheless it helps 
to fan up the enthusiasm qf the devotees and to transmit 
to others, who are thus brought into contact with them, 
something of the joyous or other feelings of the religion. 
This is one of the only ways in which most forms of 
Hinduism find social expression. The religious festivals' with 
their processions form, along with marriage festivities, the 
main events of village life, breaking the monotony of the 
■ daily task. For the most popular festivals, such as Dussim 
i and Gmesh-ohakirtid among Hindus, and Mohmnm among 
; Muslims, enormons crowds gather. ; 

I Of religious practices prayer is the most general. By 
prayer ia meant the making of requests^ in religion addressed 
to a “ Bupornatural being ” or to a soul departed from this 
life. Prayers are made to deceased ancestors, to the saints, 
to angels, as well as^to the divine being (or beings). The 
contents of prayers reveal, as hardly any other factor, the 
predominant traits of the religions ideal, and as .such will 
be considered in the following chapter. The various pos- 
tures {or prayer have some rignifioauee from the peiut of 




Muslims at Prayer, Kashmir. 
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viflw of praoticp and mental attitude. Thus, a different 
impression is both Mt and given hj two attitudes in stand- 
ing, according to whether tho head is bent slightly back- 
wacde and eyes upward or bent forward with the eyes look- 
ing to the ground or closed. So again there is a different 
feeling if tho arms and hands are stretohod nnt with ilio 
palms upward, from that if the arms aro kept near tlie 
body and the jwlms of tho hands put together. Standing for; 
prayer is found amongst Hindus, Zoroastrians, dews, Siklis.l 
and some Christians. The most common posture among 
Christians is kneeling, which is felt to" be one of submission 
and humility. Complete prostration is found as a more or less 
occasional praotioe in Hindu sects, in villages rather than 
towns. The Hindu, Jain, and Buddhist sitting crossed lagged 
is adopted for meditation rather than for prayer, One of the 
Muslim postures is that o£ sitting, but it is sitting on the 
heels. In the twelve postnees for Muslim prayer almost all 
possible positions may bo said to be inolnded. At least to 
tho non-Muslim, prayer seems to bo the main persistent 
practice of Islam. The Muslim, ns the Zoroastri.an, has five 
periods in the day for prayer. Wherever he is at the time 
the strict Muslim will perform his devotions. From a 
turret of the mosque the Muessin, or call to prayer, is 
shouted, a human voice as contrasted with the metallic boll 
which calls to Cliristian w'orship. Having taken off his shoes 
and washed his hands the Muslim spreads out his prayer 
mat or suitable substitute so that be will face towards tlse 
quibla, towards Mecoa. He stands up with his eyes and 
hands turned upward; ho kneels and bows down tonching 
the ground with his forehead; he stands and touohes his 
ears, eyes, mouth, and breast with his Sogers; ho kneels and 
sits back on his heels; lie bows down as iu prostration, Tho 
prayers are normally passages from the Quran rooited inthe 
Arabic as taught to tho Muslim ohildcen in tho mosques 
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jand maddrassas. The mosque ia open at all times !or prayer. 
'On Fridays there ia a taller assembly and a disoourae, " the 
Friday seumon, ” ia given, Those present stand in lines 
shonldor to shoulder and the Iimm or leader in prayer 
standa a little in front, but also facing the quibh, \ 

Such acta are simple, belonging to the rudimontaiy 
elements of the religions life. It is no great advance fur- 
ther to the proanntation of offorings. The ants of sactifioe 
to tlie gods are psyohologioally and generally almost of the same 
natnre as the offerings to the tribal ruler. The ruler beoames 
favourable by the pretantation of good things: so alsp will 
the spirit. The offerings are in the first place simple: those 
tilings of immediato value near at hand. Abel the son of A- 
dam in Hebrew legend was “ a keeper of sheep but Cain was 
a tiller of the ground "...and “ Cain brought of the fruit 
of the ground an offering unto tlie Lord ” and “ Abel he 
also bronght of the firstlings of his flock,” and ‘^jf the fat 
thereof, "u The primitive needs of mon ate mirrorod in 
the almost universal offering of food to the gods. Now, 
in common English “ to make a saoriflee " implies tho 
depiivation of oneself of. sometliing of worth ; there is not 
suflBoient reason to regard this as merely an acquired mean- 
ing. The mmple facts suggest that it has generally been 
present in some degree. The motives of sacrifices, in the 
sense of implying an offering, have been varions. Thera 
ate : i. simple offerings made in simple forma of adoration 
and worship; ii. thank-offerings tor some good received ; iii. 
free-will offeringe made to obtain the good will of the god 
for general prosperity or some particular boon; iv. peace offer- 
ings to propitiate an angry god or malevolent spWt; v. sin 
offerings for the expmtion of guilt, the atonement tor sin. The 
first, the simplest form does not usnally involve mnch of 
the nature of depiivation. Such are offerings of flbvrers and 
fl, ffuwi* IT, 2-4, 
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tisaally involve tnnoli of the nature of deprivation. Suoh, 
are offerings of flowers and even of simple daily food to th 
gods, as in Hindu temples : here all that is meant is vrlia 
a Hindu would often call “paying his respects to the god”. 
This has about it a more individualistio character. Most 
closely allied to fliis in spirit and manner is tho thank-offer- 
ing, seen in its best and most frequent form in the rites of 
harvest hime-tlie presentation to the deities of tho first fruits of 
the soil, or similarly the first horn of domestic animals ’ 

In s.aerificos for tho propitiation of angry gods or 
malevolent spirits there appears to’ bo predominantly a 
shedding of blood, as of a fowl, a lamb, a cow, or even of 
a human being. There has probably been in most instances 
an idea of snhalitntion, a giving of the animal or hnman 
being through suoh slaughter, in order to redeem others from 
evil. The purpose was simply to turn away the effects of 
anger or malevolence, with no necessary recognition of gnili 
on the part of the worshipper. Sin-otEerings represent a 
mnoh liigher stage of religious development in that they imply 
timt the relationship with the god or gods has been vitiated 
by the worshippers’ own acts and they are under a moral 
compulsion to endeavour to heal the breuoh. They havaj 
farmed part of the religious practice of distinctly ethioall 
religions, being especially prominent in the religion of the^ 
ancient Hebrews. Sometimes this might take a social form 
of a sin-offering tor the whole community ; or an individual 
form tor the redemption of a particular person. In the 

T. The ancient Hebrews i-egerdcd the first hove child nleo ns 
dne to G-od, but a forni of snhstitiition wi.s adopted. Amoup modern 
Jews the practice is contiimed, “’The firaWmiu child, if a nwlo, 
must bo redeemed on the thirty-first dtiy of, his birth ”, unicaa the 
father beloiiKS to tho class of priests or Heviles, or the motlier is a 
daughter of one. The ottering subatitutod ia an amoniit of silvor. 
See the Service for this at the preaent time, in S. Singer ; Uailjf 
Praj/er Bitoh tf the Ilehvtr CWyrrpntmn «/ (As fJrit.sfi A'mpirs, ISItIO, 
p. 308 ; of Huiaiera. iii, 
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latler the worshipper loaned over the victim’s head and 
confessed his. giiilt The “ blood ” ( or for early thought 
“ life ” ) of this unblemished substitute was sprinkled 
cn the “ horns of the altar. " The flesh was sacred to 
the piiests. Tlie chief social sin-offering was on the Day 
of Atonement, when llie High Priest after making for 
himself and bis “ house ” one ottering, thou made anothor 
for the people. Ho oontossed the sins of the people over a 
second goat which was then led into the wilderness. Hindu 
sncrifieo also sometimes had the character of sin offering, 
" Whon the saoritioiul victim was consigned to the fire 
the following formula was aildressed to it; ‘ Thou art 
the annulment of sins committed by the gods. Thou art 
the annnlment of sins committed by the pitri. Then art 
the annulment of sins committed by men. Thou art the 
annolnient of sias committed by ourselves. Whatever sins 
we hare committod by day or night, thou art the annul- 
ment thereof, Wiiatercr sins wo have committed steeping 
or waking, tliou art the annuiment tliereof. Whatever sins 
we have committed knowing or unknowing, thou art the 
annulment thereof. Thou art the annnlmeut of sin. "a 

Notwithstanding other ideas and pracluces which have 
hecome associated with sacrifices, the attitude of making a 
gift or offering is always present and is an essential factor, 
and the purpose has been to seal or hjsal the relation of the 

( worshipper with the worsbipped./'Saorifioes have formed 
part of religion amongst peoples of almost all times and places, 

8. M. Philips ; The Temhiiiijs of llie I'cAis. 1895 pp, 191-3, 
quoting the B.raUinicias.,In Baboon the ala otCering to Eiv, Soioas, and 
Marduk appears always to have included the sacrifice of a lamb/ that 
to Ishtar always hmul. To tliese, however, were generally added, a 
libation of wine, hone;' niut butter, meal, rlatcs and iueciise. It is 
interesting to compare this with the idea of the Mass ( see later ) as 
the offering of " The Lamb that taketh away the sins of the world ", 
and in it the use of wine, bread and ineeuse, J, Morgenstern ; 
V<«. eh. \ i. , 
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nnil like prayer seem tu iiuliouie a deSnite need oE mankind 
and something oE the oharaoter o£ human life. The Eotm 
they have taken has depended, and depends, on the level oE 
general onllnre in the community. The object oE oEEerings, 
as food, clothing, jewels, and swoids, in Shinto worship is 
primarily, the propitiation and pleasing oE the gods. The 
mimher an 1 eomplexity o£ Hindu rites of siioriEico probably 
exocde those uE any oilier system: “Vishnu uiiJ Indrn made 
the spacious world for tho sake oE sacrifice. " “ Sacrifice is 
the soul oE Veda “. The majority oE the hymns oE tlio Iliy- 
Veda were composed for use in relation with sacrifices. 
Vedio sncriEioes were undoubtedly primarily for the prop- 
itiation of the gods and benefits from them; “ May those 
invigorating oEEerings propitiate him.’’ “ May wo pro- 
pitiate thee by our sacrifice.” There is, however, the hope 
thereby to obtain prosperity as u reward : ‘‘ May the liberal 
man ever be prosperous, who propitiates thee with constant 
oblations and praises; may all the days in hie ardnons life 
be prosperous, and may his sneriEice be productive of 
reward. ” The sacrifices o£ Hinduism have extended from 
the simple offering oE wood, giain, and clarified butter 
to the fire, to the oEEering o£ human beings to Jtali, 
Hindu rites include five daily sacrifices, variously desoribed; 
though generally as follows : i. an oEEering to the gods 
presented to the domestic Ere; ii. a libation oE water poured 
out to the pUri ; iii. an oEEeriag to the animal creation; 
iv. to the ria/ds by the study of the Vedas; v. to maukind, 
by hospitality aud alms. Even Buddhists oEEer food 
heEoro images. The Homans worshipped the £ar with burnt 
oEEerings, the Gcniua with wine, tho Pemloa with perEurae, 
The Greeks would sometimes bring an offering oE a robe to 
a goddess.' So in China all sorts of food are used in the 
saorifices and “twelve piecee oE blue silk are burnt in 
honour oE l^hangti, and three oE white in honour ' oE thtE 
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emperotB; seventeen pieces of silk, yellow, blue, red, Waek, 
and wbite are burned in honour of the spirits of the heaven- 
ly bodies, wind and rain. Several kinds of incense are 
■used In aaotifleing to the earlli tiie offerings are butiod.® 

I Animal taorifloo is still offered in some forms of 
Hindu worship, espooially in that of I/ttrpa or Kidi, the 
mother goddess, to whom goats are generally offered. 
Perhaps tho moat elaborate of all animal saoridoes was the 
Aivamedhi, tlio horse-saeriflee, the purpose of which came 
to be regarded as the attainment of wide 'or even univetsul 
Bovermgaty by a king or nation. Among village communities 
and jungle dwellers, as for example, those of Uhota Nagpur, 
fowls are sacriftced as forms of propitiation of tho local 
godlings. Buddhism and Jainism have both fought against 
animal sacriiices. Jains in India still make petitions to 
governments to prohibit them. For both snob sacrifices are 
regarded ae worthless tor tlie attainment of the purpose of 
life and religion. Tho Buddhist Ls e.specially opposed to tlie 
suffering incurred ; the Jain is opposed to the deliberate 
destruction of living orgunisas. In ancient times animal 
saoriSces were common in Stento worship in Japan. Even 
before the ancestral tablet ofoonfucius in (Jluua as late as 
the year 1697 A. U. an ox was saorifioed. Animal sacrifice 
has virtnaliy disappeared from the religious practice of the 
Jews. Tliough it forms part of tho ritual in the Hebrew 
soriptaies, it should be performed in the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem, and that does not exist. Some uf the orthodox believe 
that with the estahlislunent of tho Alessianio kingdom the 
sacrifices will bo revived in the New Jerusalem. Aluslims 

y, "W, tl. iVahttfu: HiihUiK p. 2K) ; Uio I'crfii i vii. ',)!}. -1 ; i. 17 ; 
Tili. iv. 47. TUq clabunUo liluiUei oi tlie ib'a/t/if'jjnut uxe 

pi’obabl; lioiioui'od now luoro in the breiuili tluiii iu tlie oUcn'iuiuc. 
Foracoaveuieutaummiiryof VedicanUuoa-Vodic rituals seo L. J). 
Biiriiett; AtUiqiiitiiiSQfli^ilia 1019 oh. iv. uix4 v> ; lUdkiuB : Miym ia 
CViun).pp.95'|jiU. 
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ititt offer saorifieas, especially oa ilie Eahw' Id, I’heir 
slaagbter of cows in India is one oE the greatesl; violations 
ot Hindu sentiment. Animal saeritice is also found at 
times at the shrines of MusHm saints. Hr. Curtis gives 
the following account Ly a Snrur of Baglidnd concerning 
the ritual at the shrine of Abdu Khadir : “ They vow 
that if a man who is ill liegins to recover he shall go to 
the shrine. He is stripped to the waist. Then two men 
lift a lamb or a kid above his head, and bathe his face, 
shoulders, and the upper part of his body with the blood. 
Wliile the butcher kills the animal, tire sheik repeats the 
first sura of the Quran. They also wrap him in tlio skin 
of the animal ", The Sikhs in opposing the surrounding 
Hindu idolatry also abandoned the animal sacrifices in some 
instances associated with il.^o 

That hnmau saoiifice has been practiced among 
peoples of different ages and widely different parts 
of the world is certain : tboagh it is open to donbt 
whether the custom was anywhere frequent. IhirthBr, it 
is almost impossible to say what the principal motive can 
, have been ; it is probable that the motive varied with 
time and place. In its lowest form it may have been the 
slaying of prisoners of war 1^ tribes given to oannabalism, 
who offered to the gods a portion of the human vicidm, 
Sacrifices of one or more iudividnals of the tribe as a pro- 
pitiation of some spirit or spirits supposed to be causing 
frequent deaths by epidemic disease or otherwifc form a 
distinot olass. It will be seen that in tho sacramental 
meal when a sacred animal has been killed that it was 
supposed that by participation the devotees became imbued 
wijth its spirit, or became purified by* coutaot with the 

10,, Jit)/ letitt i. UW Itio; ft. U D. Bivructt: Afidtjai/ien ttj /mita 
pp, 100-171; 13. H. PiU'kw : UlnM&t in Chiiteati Jidii/mi, llllO p. 182; S- 
Curtis : 
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blood. It is open to soviie doubt wliatliar part o£ the viotini, 
was eaten in human sacrifice (among normal non- cannibals), 
but that 'the blood was thought to have some beneficial etEeot 
is more than probable. Thus some iuatanoes oE human 
saorifioe may have been duo to the victim in tlie early 
stages o£ anthropomorphism being regarded as “ sacred, " 
even as the god. Less mystical but more idealistic are the 
iiistanoos in which the human being oEEered is oEEered 
because it is the most precious and beloved oEEering the 
individnal could make. Human saciifioes have been pract- 
ised in West AErioa to gain the special favour o£ the gods. 
In addition there has been the killing o£ slaves, and wives 
to form attendants Eor some departed ohieE. A similar pract- 
ice app^rs to have been known in ancient Japan, as in 
the NihMg-i there is mentioned an edict that clay models 
are be substituted Eor human beings. The Hindu practice 
oE suttee, the widow immolating herselE on the funeral pyre 
oE her husband, probably had the same motive originally. 
It has sometimes been maintained that the ancient peoples 
oE Mexico and Peru were given to Eretjuent human sacri- 
fices ; but they were probably rare. One example is that 
at the midsummer festival, the Xalaquio, a female slave 
or captive, danced night after night, supposing that event- 
ually she would obtain oonjugid union with the god 
imt was oEEered up as a sacrifice. “ The vitality of th» 
victim was supposed to enter the soil and afford fresh liEe 
and sap to the venerable goddess, exhausted with the lab- 
ours of the past season, ” Human sacrifice, Punishamedha, 
is thought to have bean practiced in India, though whether 
it can claim Vodio sanction has besn disputed. The Taitti- 
riya Hrahmana seems to require the saorifioe of a man at 
the time of the horse eaorifioe. The Puranas -reoegniae 
human saotitice to the goddess jxuii ; thougn iney forbid 
the Piirush%mdlia rite— a fact which suggests lhalit wa| 
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{ormerly pvaolised. The Satapatlm Brahmana sanotioiis 
Imman sacrifice, but tends to regard it einblematioiilly. 
The king of Moah is related to have sacrificed his son in 
order to obtain divine help in battle: “ Then he took his 

eldest son that shonld have reigned in his stead, and o£- 

Hered him for a burnt oEferiug upon the wall An 
emperor of Japan, on the occasion oE diffiralty in stopping 
two gaps in the bank of a river, is reported to have had 
a dream in which ho was admonished by a god thus : 
“ There is a man o£ Mnsashi, named Kotmknbi, and a 
man oE liahaohi named Kcronono ko,the Muraji o£ JMamu- 
ta. Let these two men be sacrifie.'d to the river god and 

thou surely will he enabled to Fill the gaps One was 

sacriEioed but the other escaped by ohallonging the river 
god to sink a gourd, Abraham, the Hebrew patriarch, was 
ready to oEEer up bis son as what was most precious to 
himsolE, but is supiiosed to have been prevented by God 
who provided a ram, as a substitute. How Ear the victim oE 
the eacriEioe was supposed to be willing or was so we shall 
never know. But iE men feel impelled to make oEEeiings 
to God the oEEoring o£ themselves is surely higher than the 
oEEering o£ some Form oE “ property. " The oEEering must 
necessarily in sooh ease be voluntary. Thus it is that 
Christianity also points to Christ as the highest type o£ 
human sacrifice, in its priuciple a type for the emulation 
o£ all mankind. The perEormunoe oE the rite o£ Enovifioe 
was always predominantly social, l«l,h in the oooasion for 
it and the nature o£ the ritual, further, it may he suppos- 
ed that the feelings o£ the devotees were intense at the 
time oE the aacrilioe. In its rile oE the Buobarist, Christ- 
ianity has retained this social oharacler o£ worship and 
puriEied the feelings in relation with the idea oE the 
saoriEioe of Christ. 

11, M, Kingsley : K'esl .-yriiw* St«iUn. oli. vi. and p. 142, 
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Saorifioinl offioringa ate cloaely aasociated with 

I aacramental meals. The primary notion o£ the offering is 
a gift to tlie gods • it is most often food. It is but one 
step farther to the idea of a feast in which god and 
worshippers share. It seems generally to have been the 
custom that some portion of the offering was consumed by 
the priests or the worshippers. The sacramental meal vras 
obviously a joyous celebration ; it might be at a time of 
thanhsgiving when crops were gathered or when from the 
chase much food bad been brought in. Or again it might 
be after a peace or sin offering, when the worshippers of- 
fering the gift to the gods felt released from his displeasore 
and thus in a oomnmnnl meat celebrated their felt forgiveness 
and the renewed friendly relation of worshipper and 
worshipped. 

But .saoiumental meals have another and a deeper 
I eigmSoanoe. The oommnnion with the god here assumes a 
more Mmaie and mystical form. The essential idea is 
found among peoples of widely varying limes and places, 
ihat by participation of tlie fiesli of an animal, its qualities 
and powers are assimilated. Animals assomated with 

L 178-81; li, Spence: T/te CifliliHation of A nrifiiil A/enico. 
Cambridge 1912. p. 08; II A7?«rR iii. 27; 1.281 ; xxxii. 

The local Recount given of the d^rtlon of Ambei* a few miles from 
Jaipui^ ia that it wns found imposdble l-o continue human' saorifices 
to the goddeaa, Kali, and so the city wna evnouated to evade her 
wrath at the oeaHatlan. A daily goat nticrifice Ir ^ill ofPered in the 
' Kali temple there. With Hio aocouut of tlie king of Moab cf. the 
following from P. D. C. cle la SausHaye; T/ie /^eh’ffion of the Teiitom , 
p. 392 : At 'timea rOyal and even snored blood bad to flow; in a 
period of great famine the Swedes had during the first year snerifleed 
oxen, the second year qaen; and still the crops continued to ftul. Then 
held the great men council together and wore of one accord that this 
soarcity was because of Domald their kiug, and \vitbal that they should 
sacrifice him for the plenty of the year; that tiiey should set on 
him and slay him, and redden the s^ats of the gods with the blood of 
of hisi; a^d w they did^ ” 
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reUgion, in some mawiGi' aacred ate not: to be eaten, but this 
not always: they might be partaken ot in the tacramental 
meal. The animal is not ioErequently considered as an 
embodiment of the divine spirit, and by partaking of the 
animal the worshipper is imbned with tlie divine spirit, 
or at least with some of his quaiiiiea.ass This is iheimplioatioa 
of the phrase “ eating, the god. ” The “god” as so eaten is 
not always an animal, It may be a small dour and water 
image of the god.t® 

IS. So 0 . g. among the Dgaks a piece uiay bo bitten from 
the cheek of a slala warrior in order tliat hieliiavcry might Iks acfinir- 
ed. Bi.H.. Gomes: Suvcnteeii Ycaee amornj tlm Sm Di/aJiit tif Uomeo. 1911 
p. 83 cf. E, Tylor: Reaearches into the Ear/// Ifielot’y/ of and 

E. Camont: Gricn/al Religioite in Roman Ragivthm 1911. pp. 67-.69. 

" When the flesh of some animal snppoaod to be divine was isiten, the 
votary believodtliat he became identifled with the god and that he 
shared in his snbstanee and nualitios. When the adherents of these 
faiths came into conflict with Christianity they likened thoir myslerios, 
«. g. the blood bath of tho TnuraboUum with Christian baptism, sad 
the food of tliese mystic feasts with the broad and wine of the Christ- 
ian Buoharist. " (p. 70j. 

13. The subjects of sacrificial otferings and sacramental meals 
might be treated with a mass of detail : this has not been attempted 
in the text. E. Tylor ; Paimitke CnUare. pp. 378-410 and W. 
Bobertsou Smith ; T/ic Religion of the Semitei. pp. 212-440 may 
be said to have laid Uie basis of tlio best English trealment. Tylor 
maiutaiued tlio fundamental character of sacriflee iis gift offering : 
Bobertson Smith that the commnn.’U meal " witli the god ” is 
the essential idea and precedes all other forms of sacrifice. But even 
insnchameal there mast obviously be some formal presentation 
of a part of the food to tho god, and some manner of hia auppoaed 
consumption of it, and so far a “gift" is inolnded in tho riteJlr. 1. E. 
Harrison; Themis, A Study of the Social Origiiu of the Greek Relig- 
ion, Cambridge 1912. seems to be as much under the influence of 
the “ soeiologism " of Durkbelm and the philosophy of Bergson ( set 
. her preface ) os Max Mailer, BcvUlo, and .Tastrow ( see p. 29n ) stood 
for a position which she would evidently rule out. She appears to 
assume herself a Bcientifio impartiality which is hardly jnatiiied, 
As a consegnence site soj's ; “ Sacriflee in the .sense of a gift eaari/et 
is dead p. 139. " Magic, saoroment, and sacrifice are fandamentally 
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Some gaorifipes hare been for the appeasement of the 
anger of the god or the propitiation of malerolent spirits; 
Such onger or malevolence has been inferred from the cal* 
amities which have been snifered. The cause of the anger 
has in course of time been sought and often supposed to ho 
found in the breach of tribal customs, especiall;: in some 
irregularity of conduct in relation with what is 
taboo. Tho individual, the fiimily, even the whole tribe 
has become polluted or impure by oontaot with blood, the 
dead, or some other object which has appeared to have 

all cue. ” p. IHS. “ EveiTBobei'lBua Smith, gi'cat genius thoogh he 
was, could not rid himself wholly of animism end anthropomor- 
phism ”, p. l.Vi, Aa though there may be no truth in these I 
Sr. Harrison's treatment manifests equally with those she eritioises 
underlying presuppositions, ' but further it seems to depend upon 
attention to certain aspects of religion alone. Her treatment should 
he studied along with that of Tylor, Bobertson Smith, and to a obtahi 
a wider and more profound knowledge of Greek religious thought and 
life, Ml-. Ouok’s monuiueutal work Zeut ehonld be studied. Mr, Webb : 
Gnup Theorm nf RtUuiOH aiid the lyitUvldual, has examined the pre-, 
snppositione uf "sooiologiam,” also giving some notice to Dr. Harrison's 
Themii. In Babylon the sneridee was not merely an offering, but 
also a means of divination from certain portions of the animals. This 
suggests some sort of identiiicatian of victim and deity. Bee Jaetrow: 
ReUiiim ofAmiivm ami Bahylotaa. p.66ii. Among the Teutons also some 
saoridoes were cuuueeted with divination. See P, D. G. de la Sansssye: 
The Religion efthe T&itoia p. NO Many widely eepsrated peoples 
have hud'the enstom of placing food and other tilings in or on tombs 
for the hourislimont and tho use of the departed. It is possible that 
some offerings to gods are the oontinnaneb and elaboration of this 
praetiee in relation with deified heroes. Food and dowers aye. even 
placed befom imagea of the Buddha. It may be that in some saeridees 
the burning was supposed to minvey the offering to the ^Irltii ef 
the heavena while the pouring of the blood eonveyed the offering 
to the spirits of the earWi. An intereeting attitude is found mnq^ 
the people of Benin, who, acomding to de Oardi acknowledge a 
supreme Being, but ae " he ia supposed to he always doing good, 
there is no necessity to sneridoe to hmi”i^6y will, however, sapridjje 
to an evil spirit. ¥, H, Kingslqy : H'esMJriciia Sfgdief. p. 4^ , ■ 
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femething oE thfe uiysLerioiis aBsooiated -with it. In order 
to ippioaoli the god, even as part oEhia appeasement, thd 
impiirity mast be eradieated; and thus forms of purification 
hovd been developed. In the majority of instances 
thest rites have been a purification from ritual impurity, 
but hot infrejnehtly they indicate the beginnings of physic- 
al cleahlinees and sanitation, thus strengthened by social 
custom ai.d a religions sanction. But though the rites of 
purification began exclusively with the physical and the cer- 
emonial, they have in the course of time assumed a refer- 
ence to the moral and spiritual and in some instances 
become free from all dependence on the physical 

The great purifying agents are water and fire, and 
they have UcUnpied the chief place in rites of purifioatioh. 
Bathing Or washing some parts of the body has been a 
widespread praotioe as neoessary before participating in 
religionB oeie'manles. Though in the higher religions this hus 
now a symbolical significance, in the earlier stages it was J 
considered as involving an actual removal of impurity, no 
doubt conceived of in many inetanoes as a subtle occult 
malevolent influence. A few examples must suffice. Wash' 
iUg or bathing was common in old Shinto oeremonies. 
Aihcing the Babyloiuau's rickness Was considered a form of 
impurity abd “ the unclean person was sprinkled with 
water while the priest 'prononnoed certain formulas ”, the 
wiitdr being specially eahotlHed for this purpose. There 
appears to have been a ■' bath house ” attached to the 
temple for such purification. So in the Muslim mosque 
there is a tank in which the faithful wash before saying 
their prayers.. In Christian baptism ^water is again a 
symbol of purification from original sin and Cntholiq 
Christians still mark themselves with holy water on entering 
their ohurohes. Bathing in the sacred rivers of India, 
esptciail;y the Canges, is for the orthodox Eiadn a fors^ 
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cl pntiliciition from bis sins. The ptiEsing ol bhe ohildrea 
thioagh the tire to MoUch meutioned ia the Hebrew 
LevUwus was probably a oeremouial form oE puriEoation. In 
the temples of Babylonia the "hduee of light’' may have been 
the place for pnrifioation by fire. Blood has also been regarded 
as possessing powers of puriStaiion, though most often it 
has been that from contact with which puriHcation was 
needed. In the taurobdkm in the ritual of Magna MaLsr 
in the hlediierranean area, the devotee was sprinkled with 
the blood of the sacriEcial vicEm. Those assembled “believ< 
ed that he was pnrifidd of his faults and had become the 
equal of the deify through his ted baptism. ” Almost alt 
pnriEoation rites associated with the religions have been 
aooompanied by prayers asking for the aid of the god, or 
by magio spells intended to exert influence on evil spirits. 
The tendenoy has been for the ritual forms of pnrifioation 
to be abandoned with the development of religion. One 
example of a eystem of puriEcatiou is given here.is 

Amonget tiring religioBs, purification oeremonies are 
moat clear and systematic in Zoroastrianism, Fnrity is an 
essential idea of the religion and this iuolndes within its 
reference the physical as well as the spiritual. The purific- 
ation ceremonies are chiefly in relation to the physical and 
have in large measote a peeado-Bamtary rather than a distinot- 
ly religione oharaoter. In so far as they represent a confiiot 
with '|he work of evil spirits they are in some degree 

14. M. Jsstrow; JtsiiffioM BelU^ in Bnbylania and Atsi/tia. 
p.31'2;£ssil>cus xvUi 21; P. Comont; Oriental BeUnioia hi Rtman 
itieoniro. p. 66. Symbolism of a kmd suggested by these earlier 
practices is sometimes found in unexpected quarters. In one 
of the chief Fresbyteriap Church^ in Bdinbuigh in 1912 the present 
writer heard a well-known preaoher say ; “One should always have 
at hand a bowl of the Saviour’s blood in which to cleanse oneself 
from sin ”. ' 

tu. On puriCoafiau amongst Zoreastriaue see, Dr. J. J. Modi: 
iVei AiM), p. 87 ft, to whieh this aooeunt is almost entirely due. 




A Zoro€tstrta7t Fire Temple^ BoJHbay 
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Mgaidtd u nligiouB. !Katiher, tlio heulth oi ibe mind and 
of tbe bod; aio believed to be inldmateL; associated. Four 
kinds o£ pniifioatioa ceiemony are peitocmed: I Padydb-, 
ii. Nahtif, iii Barmhmn^ iv. Mmad. In the Padyab the 
person pToclaime : ** I do this lor the pleasnre of Ahnia 
Hasda; ’’ leoites the Asliem Vohitf, washes and wipes the 
face and other exposed parte of the body; and ends by unty- 
ing and retying the kmll with recitation of its formnia. 
The Padyab should be po^onned after riting from bed 
in the morning; after answering calls of natnre; before 
meals; before prayers. The last is meant by symbolism to 
tarn attention to spiritual purity. The Nahn is more 
eomplexj reguiting the offices of a priest. It is preceded liy 
the Padyab-Imti, performed by both priest and devotee. 
The priest brings (a) consecrated gaamez, cow's nrine; (b) 
cow’s nrine for the body; (o) oonseorated ash from a first 
grade fire-temple; (d) sand; (e) a pomegranate leaf. The 
candidate is then made to chew a pomegranate lea^ a 
symbol of fecundity and of everlasting life; and to drink 
some oonseorated yoefm:^ into which some of the ash has 
been put. Meanwhile he recites ; “ 1 drink this for the 
purification of my body, for purification of my soul. • Be- 
fore and after this (done thrico) he recites the prayer for 
before and after a meal. Tins part of the rite thus has 
ibe form of a sacramental meal Then he seys the Pakt 
or prayer of repentance, and proceeds to the batii-room, 
reeites prayers, mbs Us body thrice with consecrated urine, 
with eand, and conseorated water, all hjiaded in I 7 the 
priesti or placed there beforehand. With a final hath in 
conseorated water, the putting on of the and reoital of 
its formnia, the rite fs completed. The nukn ceremony 
should be perfarmed-(a) At the Naojote or initiation cere- 
mony; (bi? marriage; (c) at the end of awoman’e oonfinement; 
(d) in the Faigatdegen holidays. 
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Tlio jBch’m/wihipi u IV vcvy olabjiate torm oE pis'. 
vedtioD against inEeotious diseases wMoh baa come td' 
serve as a symbol oE mental purification. is Ifor the 
former object the rite is still performed by the pro- 
fessional corpse bearers : with the latter motive ( principal- 
ly) it is performed by priests who take part in certain 
ceremomes in the fire-temple. The three references to the 
Bai'eshnvmi in the Vmdidad rary as though for diEEbrent 
degrees of pollution. The purifier must be righteous, vera- 
cious, versed in holy scriptures, and know the method of 
purification. Nine pits'' and certain furrows are prepared on 
a Vacant piece of gronnd covered with dry eand. The 
candidate advances to the first pit and says; “ Praise an^ 
commendation to Annaili, i. e. purity of thought. ’’ This 
weakens the demon of disease. The hands are washed with 
gaomei and then the whole body, from the head to the 
feot. The reoital of certain prayers is continued. This is 
repeated in six pits; between the sixth and the seventh he 
rubs himself with sand; at the seventh he washes his body 
once with water; at the eighth twice; at the ninth three 
tinies. Afterwards he is fumigated, and for nine 

dap and nights must remain in isolation, taking 
baths at intervals. At various stages throughout the cers- 
mony prayers are recited; otherwise it appears that the cand- 
idate is to remain mostly silent, speaking iE ai all Only in 
Bubdned tones. The Candidate eventually dresses in new doth- 
es which have been conteorated. Priests after Submitting 
to this oeremony then perform the kJmb, the recital of the t 
whole 'of the Yaom with its ritual, and durmg the days 
of isolated retreat they are expected to give themselves to 
devotion and prayer. Tire Rimui/ti is a simpler .purification 

IS-. 'Phero Ore Variations in detail in ilie perf ormanoo, ol this 
ceremony at Uie present Ume in oiSereut iooalities. Sec some vaTittr 
ions in Dr. Modl’s account, pp, liS-lSil, ‘ . 
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now generally used tor those who have oome into oootaot 
with the dead. 

Pnrifioation [torn ritual uncleunness liaa been conaid' 
ered by early reUgions as a ueoessary preliminary for tl« 
approach to and the worship oE the gods. The essential 
idea continues in the higher religions, though in them ii 
signifies not a ritual puriEioalion oE the physical but " a 
dean heart ” and mind, a “ conscience pure and undofiled 
beEore Uod. " So Dr. Famell says oE Ureek religion; “ At 
first the idea o£ purity was ritualistic merely, and thersEore 
non-moral— associated with washing ’oE hands, abstinence 
from certain food or from contact with the dead; but at 
least, by the fifth century 1>. (1. it had engendered the 
higher Spiritual doctrine of purity of heart and thought " 
Moral and spiritual purification is attained through sdf 
examination, penitence, confession, and absolution. Per 
practical religion these are still of the utmost significance 
as deEinite acts and experiences. Jainism, especially Eor its 
monks and nnns, requires a daily self-examination as to 
purify of faith, knowledge, and oonduot, and with the 
admieeion of defect an aspiration and resolution to remedy 
ii. Buddhist monks also prnctioe selE-ezamination and 
confessian: confessing to one another or the saperior of the 
Order. The religiooB advance led hy the Hebrew prophets 
^as largely due to an insistence on inward purification pf 
tile heart as distinguished from mere ritual formalism- 
Christianity also arose in part as a turning towards purifio* 
ation beginning from within, tio Jesus said : “ Woe unto 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites 1 for ye make dtean 
the outside of the cup and the platter, but within they are 
full of extortion and excess. Thou hliiM Pharisee, deanse 
first that which is withiu the cup and platter, that the 
outside of them may be dean also. ” The confesnon of 
^n forms a distinct portion of most Christian Utur^. In 
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some branohes o! the Christian Chnroh confession is made 
commnnally in public services and also privately, sometimes 
audibly in the presence o£ the priest. The priest, on the 
occarion o£ both public and private oontesion, ptonounoe’s 
God’s absolution of the sin, conditional on the sinner’s true 
repentance, 1’ 

Religion in its earliest known forms and throughout 
its difierent historical developments has been largely social 
in its espression. The ekceptions are the comparatively few 
solitary hermits who have sought the realinatioo of their 
highest religions hopes in complete isolation. It is a quest- 
ion as to the extent to which the Hindu Honnyaei ought or 
has usually sought the self-enfficiency of his own atman 
as identical with Bmhnmt in complete severance from his 
fellowmen. In principle it wonid seem that freedom 
from social life in each and every sense is implied; and 
in practice that has probably been often enough adopt- 
ed. Even then the condition of the aannyasi is only one 
of the four Aahramas of the Hindu's life, and Hinduism, as 
a religion oatering for the whole of life makes provision 
for external social expression, f In the next paragraphs an 
account is given of typical aspects of the social expression 
of reli^on as found in the ritual and services in temples, 
chnrohes, and similar buildings set apart for communal 
religions worship. It may be observed incidentally that such 
buildings are sometimes as tboagb primarily the dwriliUg 
places of the godsi^a at others they are simply and solely 

17, L. B, FatneU ; Sighcr Aipeett of Greoh Sdigim, p, 136; 
8. Stevenson; Heart of lainim p. 166. For an account of cottfesBoa 
in Buddhist practice, see H. Baynes jiTAs Wap of tke BtuMha. 1906. 
pp. 69-34. In the practice as there deaoribed each confeaaea to the 
othera and each gnvnta abaolntion. Individnala have periods of pen- 
ance and probation. For Jeans’ saying: ilfatthm xsiii. 26r-26. 

18, According to the Hebrew scriptures ( see e. g. I. Kingi 
11-13 ) the temple was “ the house of Lord, '' and “ a cloud filled &e 
honse ", " for the glwy of the the Lord " had filled it. There seems a 
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places o£ assembly for social religious devotional praotloeS; 
To the acoonnt of the BQoial obsemncas, brief roEereuoas 
to individual private praotioee are added. 

The worship in a Vai^bno vitn temple ia suggestive of 
the devotion to a king. Early in the morning the jmjan 
[ temple priest ] or mcdaraj having bathed enters the 
ohamber of the gods. Ho awakens them, washes, dries, 
and dresses them, sometimes patting on ornaments. At 
festival inmes tlie most expensive ornaments of the temple 
are used. Then offerings of flowers and Eood-stiiffs [ as rioe 
and sweet-meals ] ate made. Good Vsiehnavas should each 
morning come and pay their respsote and litter their pray- 
ers to the gods. At noon, the gods are fed, the food stni& 
being put for a time before the gods and afterwards taken 
by others as prasad [ offerings ] of the gods. During the 
afternoon the gods are supposed to sleep. Similar rites 
are performed in the evening. There is amii, the display of 
lights, and there are prayers at both morning and evening 
puja [ worship ]. At the evening ceremony the gods are 
dressed for tlie night and the flowers and offerings of the 
morning removed. It is in the evening that Bhajana or 
devotional singings are sometitneB held. Oconsionally there 
are liirtans [religions discourses] and Furitm [ recitatians 
from the Pwans, legendary histories of the gods ]. , 

There is an extreme simplieify about a Shaivite tem-l 
pie. The lingcm [ representing a penis ] generally on all 
yoni [ representing the labia of a female organ] is situatd 
ed in the innermost ohamber. Early in the morning the] 
pujari or temple priest bathes and pats on a special gar-i 
ment; then in reverenii.al attitude upproaohos the image. ' 
With prayers he pours water on the lihgam and makes on 

tendency to n similnr nttitudo of mind Hiiioiiu uurtnin Christiiins who, 
talking of a “ Eeal prosonoe ” of Christ in the Holy Communion, . 

. “ Bcsnrvo '* Some of the cansecrated bread in the citarch with a light 
btmung continaall; before it. 
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it tbe three marks oE tripvMdva with a paste oE sandal- 
wood asli, mixed sometimes with saffron. He makes similar 
marks on his own forehead and places flowers and leaves on 
the top oE tiro lingam as a sort of offering to the god. 
Daring the ceremony stiolrs of incense are sometimes burnt, 
making a dlLupa [ incense offering]. Lights from ghet 
[ olarifled butter] nre tit and arati [oironlation of the light 
nronnd the image ] is performed. He rings a bell in one 
hand and moves the lamp with the other. Daring all this 
he oontinues his imntras [ prayers or invocations ] offering 
various services to thh god. A similar form of worship is 
gone throngh in the evening. Laymen may visit the temple 
at any time and bow down before the image. At the time 
•f a/rati they may ring a bell [ generally hanging in the 
temple ] and blow a trumpet [ aoThdh, literally, shdl ]. If 
a devotee snppliea the money for sufficient ghee a light may 
he kept constantly burning. Cn days of festival the image 
may be decorated, and many lights may be lit in the ttmple. 

It is said that no “ twioe-born ” Hindu oan continue 
as such who does not daily go through the Oagabri Japa, 
Briefly the Sanditya-Vandana is the prayer t» bo.jiddtessed 
daily to the sun for the removal of sins. The form of the 
ceremony is as follows. Bathing is performed by throwing 
water on the body by the hands formed ioto a hollow; 
water is then sipped in the right hand, the lips are wiped 
twice, and with the wet fingers the head, the eyes, the 
nostrils, the ear, and the heart are touched, This is then 
followed by the welUltnown praotioe of Pmnayama, which 
consists in closing the right nostril, drawing up breath 
through the left, shutting the mouth and then olomng the 
nostrils with the finders of the right hand; then finalling 
expellitig tlie breath through the left nosiril. During and 
after this the mind is set on oertain definite mmtrai, 
vaz^ng with the three times of the Bandl^ prayer, mo^- 
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lag, midday, and evening. For ibe Gayatri Japa 
proper there must be three suppressions o£ the breathj 
the devotee is to face the snn, in the morning standing, 
in the evening sitting. The Qayatri and various' 
prayers are said, for example : " Oh Varnnn ( the spirit 
pervading the Universe ) listen to this my prayer and make 
me happy today, I oall thee seeking protection ”, The last 
prayer is : ” Oh Lord Savitar, give us good lurlune, iunluding 
children, today; keep oil evil dreams; keep off, Oh Lord 
Savitar, all evils; give me whatever is good 

In principle Buddhism can aoclird little worth to 
the common praotices oC religion, nevertheless in its 
popular forms it has tended to absorb the ritual prevailing 
in the countries o£ its adaption or has implanted there 
what it had borrowed from Brahmanical Hinduism. Farther, 
in Nepal and in some few other countries it became dis* 
tinotly Tantrlo, A pure Buddhism limits its ritual to forms 
of veneration of the Bnddbn and the Boddhi8atvas.BuddhiBt 
Boulptures have frequent representations of the veneration 
of the Buddha, At his death his relics are supposed to 
have beem divided and sent to different plaoes. One 
disciple nys; 

" King of the Law, the most exalted Lord, 

Unequalled through the threefold world, ' 

Teaoher and guide of men and gods, 

Onr loving father, and of all that breathes, 

I how myself in lowest reverence, and pray 

That then wouldst soon destroy the power of former works. 

To set forth thy praise 

Unbounded Time would not suffice. " 

19, This is one form, that ol Vajiirvei/m, lUffeiiiiit in some 
particulars both in act and word from that of the Rltimtm. See 
S^dhija-Vantliim ti's. 8. Venkatnima Sastri, Mysore i'Jtij. Also 
Srisa Chandra Vidyamava; . The Uiiiln Pmeliee u/ the mnilrn, 
Allahabad, W18. 'iO. 8. M : CWtnu p, ii43, 
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Incense ami flowers are oftered bcloto tlio images. 
But loesideB this veneration, for the Buddhist monk and 
nun meditation is the chief duty. Meditation lias had its 
distinct place in the religious practice of Bruhinanioal 
asoetioE, in the life of Christian saints, and as dh&r among 
Sufi and other Muslim sects. Buddhism, however, emphas- 
ises it most ; and the aim is the attainment of Sanuidki 
or trnnoe, or various powers of Yoga. One form of medit- 
ation, as the contemplation of a decaying corpse or of 
human hones, has the object of cultivating a passionless- 
nesB towards the affafrs of the flesh, fleeting and turned 
to decay as they are.®^ 

The praotioee of the idolatrous sects of the Jains 
are snmmed up in the expression of the veneration of the 
Tirthankarus, as embodying the ideal.*® The non-idola- 
troua Sthanakavasis hold short “ sorvioes " of chanting 
and of religious instruction in their [TpfMoras, a sort of 

■21. See eBpoeially Maunal nf a. Ui/iith triiiisktod liy F. li, 
Woodward. 1911). Mr. Woodward romarka of the oxoroiaoa preaoribed ; 
" There ia no one now, as far as I know, in Ceylon who either knows 
■ or practises these strenuous exercisee p. xix of. Bmlilhii Kiirila of 
Asvaghoshn, tra E. B. Cowell, p. 134. “ Trae meditation iWiiroiluoed 
in him whose mind ia aolf-poaeesaed and nt roai,— to him wiioae 
thoughts are engaged in meditation the exerciau of povfeot contenijii- 
ation begiua at once. By contemplation, are obtained those oonditions 
through which ia oventually gained that supreme calm, uudeeaying, 
immortal state, which ia ao hard lo roach. ” 

22. J. Jj. Jaini : Oiifliiim ({rJaiiimii, p. 3, " Tho worship and 
roverenco are giron to all linnmu eoiUa wortliy of it, in whatever 
country or clime tliey may be. ( 2 ) Tho worship is impersonaL It ia 
' the i®rogate of the qualities that ia worshipped rather than any 
particular mdividuai.'>of. MuniNyayavijayii's; Arllii/atma-TMvaloka : 
p. xiii. “ The worshippere of Maliavu'a and other Tirthankarus adoro 
them because they embody in themselves tho peifept . realisation of 
tlie Join ideal and beoauso their worship spiritualises the Soul by oon- 
atantly bringing that high ttud noble ideal hoforo tlio mind of 
worsliippov. 
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house o£ assembly wliere the monies may stay in the rainy 
season or for other short periods. Meditation is n tnnd- 
amental practice £ot those striving systematically to attain 
Mohslm. " Dhyaua or meditatdon is o£ supreme import- 
ance for a person rvho seeks liberation. " Worship is said 
to be self-contemplation, the pnriEying of one’s ideas and 
emotions. It should he regnktly practiced for fortytwo 
minutes three times a day. Every fortmght one or two 
fasts should be observed. s * 

The most impressive act of Confuoian worship is 
the “ worship of heaven ” at the Teihple of Heaven. The 
leading part used to bo taken by the Empero" 

but in 1915 the President of the republic officiated. 
"Accompanied by music, the chanting of supplications, 
the burning of incense, and many obeisances, the President 
ascended the marble steps of the great altar, beneath a clond- 
less sky, and offered with appropriate ritual, o blue paper in- 
scribed with prayers written in yermiUon, a tray containing 
the blood and hair of a bullock slaughtered the day before, 
silk, soup, wine, grain, and jade. All except the jade were 
then burnt in the great brasier adjoining the altar 
Worship is also offered at the temple of Confneins and 
periodically to the spirits of ancestors.** 

Jii. The follcwing ia »n iuntniction for the practice of medit- 
ation ! Draqm iSfiiiii/rata, Appcndii p. liii. ct 121. “ The Yogiii 
should imagine or place before his mind a vast ocean of milk, hashed 
and tranquil and witliout waves. Bo shonld then imagine a lotus with 
a thousand poLals, as liig as .Tajuljudvipa and sinning like gold, to bo 
situated in the midst of it, and the lotus to have a oelestial pericarp 
like a mountain of gold. He should conceive a lofty throne resembling 
the autumnal muon io lie placed in that pcrteai'p and should iroagino 
himsoU aa sitting at case on lliul lluamo, sejone, without dosiro, or 
hatred and prepared to eunquer his enemy ttio Earman. Thus ends 
Iho that Jlharana. ’’ Fur sulcoquonl alages soo fullowiag , pages. 
c£. AAjialm Tattvaloia p. 42, 

•24. See E.H. Parker iStBiffe <« Cjliieii Selighn, \i. 'HI 
H. A. Gtiles ; Ce#«i«iw mid its Rirab. quotation from p.2li3. . 
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Zoroastrianiam leoognisos five diviaions o£ the day, 
in three o£ which obfflaanoe ahould be made to the ann. 
The daily worship, either in the home or the " temple ” 
should nsnally be before the sacred fire, the symbol. 
o£ purify. 0£ Zoroastrian temple ceremonies the Yacna 
is perhaps the moat interesting. It seems to have 
something o£ the character oE a sacramental meal. 
The main part o£ this is the preparation and the drinking 
o£ the Uaoma, but tliere are also aaored breads (Da/ma) 
which are to be eaten only by Zoroastrians. The priest 
saya: “Ye persona who have been qualified by your right- 
eousness and piefy partake of this consecrated food, ’* The 
affiaiating priest partakes first o£ the Darun, and others 
follow, i£ they wish. A small quantity of clarified butter 
is placed on the Barm. After preparing the Haoma ihs 
priest says words of praise and prays that the drinking of 
it may bring spiritual happiness to him. The second 
preparation is reserved for the congregation.® ® 

Jewish Worship, mornings and evenings, and espec- 
ially on the Sabbath day of each week, consists of singing of 
the Fsalms, reading of the Law and the Prophets, and prayer.. 
In the morning the Edmtak is placed thrice round the 
middle finger, symWic of a betrothal of the worshipper and 
God. A TephiUak is placed on the arm and one on the 
forehead. These contain sections of the Law; on the arm as 
a“ memorial of God's outstretched arm"; on the forehead 
to teach that the mind is to be eubjeoted to God’s service.*® 

25. For a full acoouiit of the ritual boo the paper Thu Lituru- 
kal Sermm of the Fanit. by Dr. J. J. Modi in Iho Proocedings of tho 
Anthropological Society of Bombay for 1920, pp. 990— 1005. Dr. Modi 
points out that like broad jjsud in the Catholic Mass the Damn is 
supposed to bo rouud;'its consecration with symbols of good thought, 
word, and deed, is likened to the makiiig of the sign of the ojoss over 
the bread. Both are reserved to the members of. the faiths ooncerued. 

.. 20. Seu 8,. Singer, : .latluriml Butiln Bvaj/cr Bmk 
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The central rite o£ Ohristianity is indisputably the 
ceremony variously called the Lord’s Supper, the Holy 
Communion, the Eucharist, the Mass. In it religious my- 
sticism and the feeling of social oorpomteness are mote 
genuinely and profoundly experienced than in any other 
leligiouB praotaoe of Christendom. But the interpretations 
as to the basis and the implications of this rito vary be- 
tween extremes as great as those indicated in reference to 
the inoamation in Jesus. The various names given above 
have become associated in large measure, though not absol- • 
ntely and entirely, with the different beliefs as to the 
nature of the rite. Nevertheless, the simpler forms of inter- 
pretation are usually accepted in addition to their own by 
those who hold the other views. The term “the Lord’s' 
Supper ’’ is generally the only name used by those who 
hold the simplest interpretation. According to this at the 
time of its inan^nration Jesus was celebrating with his 
disciples the Jewish feast of the Passover, itself regarded as 
a memorial festival of an event in Hebrew history. So 
analogonsly, Jesus instituted the Lord’s Supper as a simple 
memorial rite; “And he took bread and gave thanks and 
and brake it, and gave unto tljem saying ; This is my body 
which is given for you; tfiis do in remembrance of me. 
likewise also tlie cup after supper, saying : This is the 
new testament in my blood which is shed for yon. ” But 
whatever the significance of the Passover to Jesus’ immediate 
disciples, the rite of the Lord’s Supper came to mean much 
more than a simple memorial when Cliristianity began to 
spread in non-TJewish lands. Thus it hooame associated 
with tlia love feast, the Agape, and attained more definite- 
ly the character of a social act of a religious oharaoter, 
a Holy Communion. Other dovelopinents tcuded to emphas- 
ise the relation of the rite with the saoriSee which 
Jesns had made in his suffering and death; and the bteakinj^ 
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oE the bread and pouring the wine emblamatio oE his 
body and blood became the centre oE the lughest eervioe o£ 
praise and thanksgmng, the Eacharist. But in the non- 
Chrislian environment there were other ideas and praotioes 
whioh led to another attitude towards the rite, whether this 
farther significance was originally implied in it, or not, 
Jesus, as most great religions teachers, had frequently taught 
in parables, and those who have limited themselves to the 
views so Ear mentioned have taken his words - ‘'This is 
my hod^’ “This is my blood!’ as only symbolieal expressions. 
They might, however’, o mean more : that partaking oE the 
coDseorated elements one actually receives of the mystical body 
of Christ, analogously with the manner in whioh one was 
supposed to be imbued with the spirit of the god in the 
sacmmented meal. Christ, “ the Lamb of Glod that taketh 
away the sins of the world,," is an eternal sacrifioe present 
in each and every Mass. This may be expressed in the 
words of the Roman Catholic Missal “Wherefore, 0 Lord, 

we thy servants do offer unto thy most excellent majesly 

of thine own gifts bestowed upon us, a clean victim, 
a spotless victim a holy bread of life everlasting, and the 
chalice of eternal salvation. ” “ We most humbly beseech 
thee, almighty God, to command that these things be 
borne by the ^nds of thy holy angel to thine altar 
on high, in the sight of thy divine majesty, tliat so many 
of ns, as at this altar shall partake of and receive the most 
holy body and blood of thy Son, may be filled with 
every heavenly blessing and grace. ’’ Thns it would be main- 
tained by Gatbolic Christians that the rite is at once a 
sacrifice and sacramental meal. Around it have grown up 
the most dignified forms of Christian ritual 'and some of 
the profonndest sentiments. It ' has been and is the means of 
the most intimate form of social transmission of* Christian 
' Ove and nnity, and in it, ns 19 no otbey Christian rite, is 
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onltiTated tlio spirit oE the presenoo o£ and oammauion wtli 
the divine. In short, here is one oE those mystical forms 
of religion in which words fail to describe what experience 
alone I'eveals. In addition to this rite the daily and special 
Sunday services in Christian charchos consist of prayers, 
the singing of hymns, and reading of the aoriptures. The 
usual; daily private practice of devout Christians . includes 
morning an,d evening prayers; with “grace” ( a short supplic- 
ation and thanksgiving) before and after meela.97 

Muslim practice is bound up with what have ibsen 
called “ the five pillars of Islam, ” 'Thtf first is tlie recital 
of the kal'lma: " There is no God hut God; and Mohammed 
is the prophet of God. ” The seoond is p'ayw at dawn, 
noon, afternoon, just after sunset, at night. The third is 
fasting, especially in the month of Bamadhan, The fourth 
is aims, implying regvilar contribution calculated on a de- 
finite plan. The fifth is pUgrimago to Meoati. The “service” 
in the mosque oonsiste of the daily prayers and the "Friday 
sermon. ” 

For the Sikh Chints tme chief thing needful in reli- 
gion is devotion to God, the faithful utterance of the divine 
name. Without this the practicos of reli^on are worthless, 
and in general the Gums opposed forms of ISuidn ritual. The 
worship of images is forbidden; the practices of the yogi 
are, scorned. Sikh worship consists chiefly in recitation or 
singing of tlio hymns of the Gnrns and in listening to the 
reading at the Qnmtk SoM) whioh is carried on a cush- 
ion and treated with marks of respect. 

27. See T, Stldey The CatMiv fliliginii. 1833 pp. 215-361 ; 
for esrly Soctrines of this rite sec J. F, Uothnne Baker. Unrfy 
eWitian IMrine pp. 39.3-487 ; and foi’ eitaiwiaouB and contrasts 
with other cults, W.S. firoton :■ The Chrietian HmJiarist' and . the 
Faso* Calls. 13U. For good oxaniples of the usual form of mornitia 
and evening service, see the Book of Oaeiaioii Pmgoe of the Church of 
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Heligious foBtivals show most definitely the esseritially i 
Social character o£ religiou. They belong to one oE three 
groups, although in the course of history they have often 
become associated in popular belief with more tlian one. 
They are connected ( 1 ) with astronomioal facts,® s the 
positions of the heavenly bodios; ( 8 ) with agricultural 
activities; and ( 3 ) with historical personages or events. 

That early religion grew np in relation with the feel- 
ings aroused by nature, especially tbe sun and in a less 
degree and among fewer peoples tho moon, may be believed 
from tho close association of religious festivals with astron- 
omical changes. But as the chief astronomical changes 
co-inoide with the alternation of the seasons and so with 
definite episodes of agricultural life, the rites connseted 
with the latter have ohsonretl to some extent the factor of 
Simple Nature Worship in these festivals. The Hebrew 
Sabbath was probably related originally with a general 
Semitic practice dependent on the phases of the moon. 
Nevertheless the ancient Hebrew writers gave another 
reason for the rigid customary observances on the Sabbath. 
To explain the taboo of not working on the Sabbath day they 

!2i^, The strange pliGHomena of tiuiting cei'tiiiii imiubQrs as 
sacred may ill iwt liiLva nrigiiiatotl in relation with the astrological 
considemtion of the iihiises of the ui'iou. To the Jew' tho number 7 
was the saoi’etl number : tlio world was created in seven days ; every 
seventh day was the Sabbath and every seventh year the aabbatbical 
year; the canflelaliTii in the tcinplo had seven branches. In the 
upocalj'jjticnl book of the Xflw TostHuisnt oftlled The lievelathn of 8t. 
John the D'li'hifi ihQMamh&As^ywi and those divisible by three or 
twelve take n. iiromineut phice/ Tho jRmailia sect of Muslims are 
much concerned with seven and twelve. The aovontli day of the 
seventh montu used tn Ite one of the most popular festivals in town 
and country iu Jiipan. T\i the Rtrncknre of tho Altar <^1 Heaven in 
Cliiiia odd numbei'K alone were nsod, especiiilly three and nine' and 
their mnltiplbs. Even so' re<ienta movemoutos B^alsinr seems to 
regard niuetefiji OB snca'fid. 
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associated the sevoulli Jay with the idea o£ the cosmological 
idea o£ creation in six days. Its observance became regarded 
as o{ BO great an importance that we have one exainpla 
o£ a man who was stoned to death for gathering slicks 
on the Sabbath. Even at the time of Jesns his followers 
were strongly rebnked for plnoking eiirs o£ corn on the 
Sabbath. The Maccabees meeting tlis enemv jnst before 
the Sabbath, refused to hglit because to fight was to work, 
and in consequence were massacred. The sacriRce of man 
to the Sabbath was one of the grounds of the opposition of 
Josus to his fellow Jews. “The Sahbllth was made for man 
and not man for the Sabbath. ”*i ® 

For Hindus, Jaius, and Buddhists, the Ckatumana, 
or four rainy months of tho year have acquired a special 
significance in that daring these months ascetics and monks 
are expected to remain in one place and not to travel. They 
are to give themselves np to meditation, teaching and study. 
Muslims observe the month of Bamndhim as a time of 
fasting and special religions devotion. Food is not to bo 
taken till after sunset. Again ainongst Christians tho 
observance of the forty days of Lent as a time of fasting 
and prayer is widespread, especially amongst Catholics. The 
explanation given of the praotioo of Lent is that Jesus 
fasted forty days and forty nights. 

Times assooiated with agricnltural or pastoral modes 
of life have acquired religions signiticimco, partly as a 
vesoll' of cominnnul gatherings for some pur[ii)sB connected 
with these occu[)atieus and witli the rites fur the promotion of 
fertility or of thanksgiving for good crops. Thus, tlio chief 
festival of the early IIobrow!\ in nomadic times was a sheep- 
shearing festival. At tlris time there was probably a com 
munal mjal in which the flesh of lambs w-os. eaten and blood 

’"J. JI. Jastrow ; Ileliijiaita Ikliefiii Ihhi/lnuitt ihiil .Ufi/riti 

ja bdS I ^niubers xY i liark iix't' ; Luke ri tsi. ' 
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tprinkled ( with the implicutiou d£ thu promotiou ot 
lerla^y ). The popnkr Hindu Holi festival was prohaht^ 
a time given up to the praotioea of ' fairtijiiy 
ntu. Hi modern times songs with ideas associated ti/iti 
tllb* of iertility are still sung and pei'sons sprinkle one 
anothm with red and yellow oolom-. 

A distinct type of “holy day" is afsooiated with 
historical events or personages related with the history of 
the tribal or national unify ns snoh or with prophets 
or aints or partioular events related with the religion. 
These festivals have bfpn freqneutly attached to the times 
of those of the other types and in this manner modifications 
of meanings and of the rites have occurred. The sheep 
shoiring festival of the Hebrews became modified and 
associated with the alleged exodus of the Hebrew tribes 
■frbm Egypt. The Christian Easter coming as it does iii 
the spring [ the first Sunday after the full moon ' whioh 
happens upon or next after the twenfy-flrst day of Maroh] 
is probably assoeiated with nature rites celebmtiiig tlib 
renewal of vegetation, yet to the Christian it now refers 
solely to the alleged resurrection of Jesus from the dead./ 
The last day of the GiMfurmasa is regarded by tlie Jains 
[bertainly with no teak historical evidence ] as tlie day on 
which the Lord hfahavira attained complete liberation. 
Days are celebrated as the birthdays of Jesus, of the Suddba, 
of Krishna. Palm Sunday is associated with the story of a 
triumphal etktry of Jesus into Jerusalem, Good Friday 
with his crarifixioD. Amongst Muslims the twentyfiftii 
of the month Kamadhan is called the Night of Power - or 
of Destii^, in lemembranoe of an alleged bringing ' of the 
Quran from heaven.^ The great Mohurram festival of the 
Shiaheot oommemoiales the deaths of Hasan and Hnssam, 
grandsons of the Prophet.®® ' 

®. The Ifrouch PoBilivistB who posad as thorcprosuntativcs of 
a modern soientifio religion reeogaieed the valae of dedioating "psrth 
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!Che aeoriptioii o£paouliar saiiolity to purtionlar placas 
tiaa played an e6feotive part in the development o£ religion. 
In iHsi as so often, there has been an action and a re- 
nolioni People have assembled at a place heeause of its 
asotibed sanctity, and sanctity has tended to be 
ascribed heoanse o£ the assembly of people for worship, 
or some public religious rite in a pariicolar place. Some 
of the most primitive holy places were undoubtedly on the 
tops of 'mountains and hills— as is suggested by the use iu 
the Hebrew icripturos of the term high ^places as implying 
the bentres of religious worship, especially of some of the 
Canaahite tribes. If the daylight and the sun first aroused 
religious sentiments — the thankfulness and the joy of the 
newborn day— then the highest point in the district would 
he that from which sunrise, the dawn, would be first 
observed, and on which greeting tc the snu would be most 
appropriately made. 

Again, if our view of early religion is oorreot, great 
aepects of nature would arouse religious response. This 
would apply to the curious and wonder inspiring as well 
as to that which affeots by its beanfy. At Mecca is a 
large black meteorite vrith was admittedly a' centre of 
lehgions life before the time of the Prophet. It has now 
heoome the point to which Muslims, world-wide turn daily 
in prayer, and which in the pilgrimage ceremoniea at 
Medba' they Mbs. The great rivets of India are all sacred, 
pib^minently the Ganges, partly by an attraction of the 
bwuty and power of running water and partly on'aooounl 
of- ' their ' benefioial effects in a sun-scorched land. It 
was iiathtal that ascetics should aasemhle hero and- that at 

caiar days til the fsrcat leaders of mankind and had their Calendw. 
Oh the other hand it is interesting to note that ilio Quakers are 
opposed to tho 'isupeistitiuua uhservanee of days". Gaiolino Siepbon; 
Quaker SdSiiiff/ieWs. p. 125, ■ 
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sotae point should grow up a city wliioii should attain to 
the ascription o£ holy and so receive the glEts [ in temples 
ete. ] o£ the faithful. Thus has it been with Benares. 

As times, so places have become regarded as 
sacred owing to their association with religious personages' 
or events. Almost any place known or supposed to be assoc- 
iated with the Buddha is held in .‘reverence by BuddhisK. 
There are,’ for example, tlie birtliplaco | Kapilavastu ]; where 
he attained enlightenment [Bodi Sny a ]; where he began 
“ to turn the wheel of the law ” that is, publicly teach 
[ Benares ]; and whei-tf he entered Nirvana [ Kusinara ]. 
For the Jains the Faresnath hills are revered as npon them 
twenty of the twenty font Tirthankaras of this age 
aiC supposed to have attained mohslia-, and Fawapdri 
because them the Tirtbonkara Malmvira attained noMia. 
For Christians Bethlehem the birthplace of Jesus and Jeru- 
salem the scene of his trial and death [and the orthodox would 
add— of his resurreotion ] are pre^ominently sacred. Borne 
has become a holy city partly, no doubt through its anolent 
influence, and through its becoming the centre of a great 
historical branch of Christianity supported by the belief that 
the apostle Peter, was its first bishop-and died there. 

Journeys to places of specific beauty or of ourioils 
interest or wonder, especially if associated with forms of 
religious expression, must have been common from the 
earliest times. Similarly there is an attraction to the human 
mind to visit places made interesting by connection with 
great personalities or out-standing events. Tlie love of 
adventure must also have had its part in the development 
of the custom of going on pilgrimage. Ip the Middle Ages, 
pilgrimages of Christians to Palestine or to the "shrines 
of local saints were very common. Though the practice has 
died out in the Protestant West, Bussian,. Greek imd 
Homan Oatliolio Christians still make pilgrimages. Hundreds 




Mecca. 
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oE Siamese go on pilgrimage to Ptaten near Prapatoui, 
to a large slab o£ rook beneath the trees, where the people 
believe that the Baddha breathed his last. Among Inoinns 
pilgrimages ate very popular, ffindus travel to the 
saored cities and to shrines, like that oE Amar Nath in the 
heights o£ the Himalayas; Jains go to their saored hills^ 

Muslinis go to the shrines o£ saints, and Sikhs to Amritsar. 

The Pilgrimage to Meoca is idle most iamont, o£ all 
pilgrimages. Itinolndes not merely the jonrneytoM'eooabnl 
the pertormanee o£ definite ceremonies when there. Distinetdon 
may be made between the Greater aucbtiie Lessor Pilgrimage : 
the latter is made at any time, tho Eormer only at the time 
o£ the new moon o£ the last montli in the Muslim year. 

The custom o£ an annual fair and pfigrimage to tho Haaba 
was probably pre*lslatnia, but with the triumph oE Islam it 
has become associated with it as one expression of Islamic 
nnity. Pive or six miles from Mecca the pilgrim asanmes 
the I/tnim or saored robe, bnt ae the merit is greater the 
greater the distance it ie worn some wear it long before. 

Dnring the tome of the stay in Mecca for the pilgrimage 
no pari of the body must be shaved or the nails cut. 

Otherwise the pilgrim must perform all the usual ablutions, 

visit the Mosqne, touch with his tight hand and kiss the 

'Blsok-Stone. He goes seven times round the Kaaba, tkico IQj 

gmokly and four times slowly and again kisses the Black 

Stone, Ascending Mt. Safa he praises God and prays for the 

forgiveness of his sins; then he hastens seven times up the 

hill of Marwa, On the nintli of the twelth month, the time 

of the Greater pilgrimage, the pilgrims rush to Mt. 

Arafiit. The prayers before sunrise ate said, and a discourse is 
uttered by the Imam, At suuset there begins a race from Mi 
Aia£at,known as the “pushing from AraEnf' in remembrance 
of the heste with which the mother of Ismail, the suppased 
figeesto!; of the A»h tribes, is believed to have rushed froig 
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one hill to the other to find water Eor her child. On the 
third day the pilgrims ward oE[ the devil by throwing stones 
at three pillars. Finally the “feast of the forenoon" is held, 
and thousands of animals are riaughtered, supposedly in eom* 
memoration of the intervention of G-od preventing Abraham 
tiom offering his son and providing an animal withoni 
blemish instead. 

The question of locality has generally appeared of no 
significance to the greatest religions teachers. There is a 
well-known episode related of Jesus. A woman of Samaria 
said to him: “ Our fathers worshipped in this mountain, and 
and ye (i. e, the non-Samarikn Jews) say that in Jerusalem 
is the place where tnen ought to worship, " And he replied: 
'* Woman, believe mo, the hour ooraeth when neither in this 
mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father ..God 
is a spirit and they that worship him must worship in spirit 
and truth. ” Similarly many of the Sufis interpreted the 
pilgrimage to Mecca as something which need not be phr* 
sioally undertaken but as typifying a progress of the soul.”! 

Beligion is intimately related with the myeterions 
and the awe-inspiring. Since men have been capable of 
wonder, the facts of birth, marriage, and death have not 
ceased to impress them, and throughout human histoiy 
forms of religious eapressioa have centred around these 
events, Many of the early onstoms assooiated with Idrtb, 
marriage, and death, being based on superstition and magio 
have in the contse of laiioiml development been disconturaed. 
This has not, however, lessened the mystery of the faetf^ 
and the religious emotion wbioh they arouse has not been 
lessened. In the higher religions the emphasis has changed 
from the physical birth of the ohild to his “ second ” birth 
into the spiiitnal order of the oommnnity. For tb's reason, 

‘il. Jobs Iv. 20-21. For the Snfl allegorical account of tlM| 
pUgrinwge, see above p. 78, 
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af> wall as for limits oE apace, initiatiou into the aammiin- 
ity, and not birth onstoms are hare considered. Iturthar on 
accunnt ot these limits, rvhilo •-ome typical rites nio treated 
at length, others are only briefly reEerred to. 

According to the orthodox altitude only the “ twice- 
born ” are entitled to hear and Undy the Hindu scriptures 
and to -enjoy the praotioe and benefits o£ Vedic ritee. To 
become one o£ the “twico-bom'’ the boy mnst go theongli 
the Uirniftyma or snored thread ceremony anil wear the 
sacred thread The Upnnaynwi is a genuine initiation rite 
in that it formally cstablishe'- iho right and the beginning 
o£ Vedio stndy. The ago for H yiivies, Init is usiially some- 
time before the twelfth year after coneeption. The night 
before the ceremony should lane been spent in silence. 'Che 
gods and the /’iti'is (ancestors) are worshipped. The boy 
is shaved and bathed. He then puts on a loin doth 
add another cloth is tied to liis Iximboo staff, With the 
saying of imnivm he slips the thread over his head. The 
priest at this time prays that the hoy may have the oapacify 
to learn and the power to create The staff is then given 
to him and he sits on a seat facing west opposite his (j/toric 
or teacher who is facing east The guru makes a libation 
of water into the boy’s jdned hands, tells him to look at 
the son, to which he makes an offering of a coconut. The 
guru toaobes the boy's shoulder and liis own hreaet and says, 
* I take your heart into my vow. Let your heart follow 
mine. Carry out with an nndivided mind what I say to 
you May Brihaspati confide you to me, ” A new name is 
given to the hoy by the ffttru, Aftei some reference to the 
type of life the boy is to load, the fj/wit and the boy have 
iibeir beads covered by a cloth and thw in secret the boy 
is told tbo Gayoitri Mantra: “Ijit us meditate on that exoeh- 
qit gloty- eight) of the divine Savitri: may he enUj^ten 
iMir vndejwtapdings* * The bof then tgakea ofafegB W % 
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fire, atretches his hand to the fiamea. then prasdag it to 
his heart prays: “ May Agni protect me and give me iight. " 
Having roocived the blessing o£ the gum the boy, as his 
disoiple, proeeads to ask alms £rom some oE those present and 
ibiings them to the gu/ru. In tlie evening he perEotms the 
evening Smdhyu. This probably was the end oE the - 
original initiation rite, aEter which the boy stayed with 
his gwu Eor twelve years oE study and preparation. 
Bight rales oE liEe are accepted : i. cleanliness, ii, 
prayer ; iii no sl'ep l^ day • iv. ohedienoe to elders ; v. 
the begging e£ alms ; vi. the keeping o£ the fire burning ; 
vii. oelibaoy during the twelve years as a student ; viii. 
begging alms only Erom those likely to give. In modern 
times this initiation is, however, Ecliowed almost immedately 
by the “home-coming” ceremony. The time oE instruotion 
with the guru is simply represented by the repetition oE 
a Eew Vedio verses. Then follows a bath the water Eor 
which is brought by women and he is then considered as 
though ready Eor the next stage of life, tliat of honseholder, 
and either genuinely or otherwise some-one is offered in 
betrothal to bim.^*/ 

To be a Buddhist in the full sense of the term one 
must seek refuge not merdy in the Buddha and the 
H&oma ( or law ) but also in the Bangka ( or Order ), 
The admission to full membership in the Sangba is the 
real Bnddbiet initiation. At first it seems to have' consisted 
chiefly in the shaving of the head, the donning of the 
ascetic’s rooe, and she adoption of tho form of ascetic life 

There siro many inoidsnial practices with birth, mamacs 
Sbd Atafh which aiemwecaataiiiataandDd on old snpeistltioni bat 
having no lehgiona signiacaiice. These vary mnoh from loeality to 
locality. Those eommon ia eeiiain parts of Eathiawar are described 
m Mrs. Sradair Sieveuwo's • The tiiltt i\flhe Tmee-Bam. 1920 ; 
Dubois Ilmlu Mcameri aiid Ouetmt is also stiU valiisfaleiii jiUs 
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lived in the Order. Later, diferenl stages were ditferentiateil 
and more definite reijuireraente made, The candidate and 
his teacher come to the chapter oE monks, the former in the 
dress of a,^lajman but carrying yellow robe over bis arm. 
He bows to the president, kneels down and asks three times 
for admission, giving the robes to the president. “ In oom> 
passion for me, lord, give me these yellow rolies, and let 
me be ordained, for the destruction of all siriuw, n id for 
the attainment of Nirvana. ” After this req^uost, made three 
times, the president gives the robes, plaoing the hand round 
the neok and reoiiing the meditation on the perishable 
nature of the human body. The oandidate then changes into 
the yellow robes, saying : “ In wisdom I put on the olothes, 
ae a proteotioa against cold, as a protection against heat, 
as a protection against gadflies and mosquitoes, wind unj 
sun, and the tonoh of serpents, and to cover uukeduoss. I 
wear them in all humility, for use only and not for orna- 
ment or show ” He makes obsisaDce to the president and 
asks for forgiveness and the Three Befuges and the Ten 
Precepts. The teacher says these, the candidate repeating 
them, the former three times. “ I pnt my trust in Budiha; 
1 put my trust in the Dharm'i; I put my tmst in the 
Smgha, ” “ Abstinence from i destroying life; ii. theft; 
iii. fornioation and all nndeanness; iv. lying; v. fermented 
liquor, epirite, and strong drink; vi. eating at forhSddett 
times; vii. dancing, singing, and shows; viii. from adorning 
and beautifying the person by garlands, perfumes, and tm- 
gpents; is. gold and silver. " “ I have received these ten 
precepts. Forgive me all my fauHs. May the merit I hava 
gain^ be shared by my lord. GKve me to share inthemerih 
of my lord. It is good, it is good. I • share in it, " Ha 
asks the president to be his " superior, “ and three times 
both voW'mntnal assistance. Betiring to the assembly hia 
alms bowl is placed on him. Two monks then exteipdnc 
him as to hit maass for admistion. tiouiti of the 
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pul. tsoliuem liis Iroeiioiu trom uidesifee, iroiu uiiliUry bervitsej 
ftom debt. '■ Have you coma with the peimisHon oC your 
pktents V ’’ “ Are you a male V ” “ Are you twenty years 
old ? " “ Aro your alms bowl and robes complete ? " Three 
limes he prays for admission: '‘Lords I ash the assembly 
for ordination. Lords, hare compassion on me and lift me . - 
up, " The two monks then ask it anyone objects; silence is 
lien to imply oonsent.^^y 

In theory, though perhaps not so much in practice, 
the full aooeptanre ot^Jainism as a mode of liEo, involyes 
the entrance to the life ot monk or nnn just as muoh as 
does Buddhism. The initiaiioa is simple and somewhat 
sii^ur to that ol! Baddhlsm. Kor example, tor admission 
to an order at Slitan'dkarasi monks it is somewhat as 
loUows: The candidate is rapiired to practice pralihramam, 
the confession ol wrongs committed against living beings, 
asking tor forgiveness He uinst leani from the book A(m;« 
Tttffuo. Tot about six inonlhe he goes through o sort ot 
novitiate with the superior of the Order. He must always 
tiuvel on foot and witli feet bare, and follow the ruiee with 
regard to the taking of food, washing, eto. piaolioed in the 
Order. At the initiation the oandidate must avow that he 
has the consent of his parents. Ee is taken in pracession, 
and afterwards goes into the jangle with the monks. His 
old garments are taken off and the monk’s robe placed on 
him. Ee bows to bis teacher, who then recites some of the 
sorjptuei to him. Then or sometime during the six months 
all hot a few hairs are pulled out of his head ; afterwards 
this is performed twice in eaoh year. 

The Eatei Ngpjote ceremony also has the ohgtacter 

( S3i This oooomit is BummarjBod from that of J. F, DidtBoa 
givBniaH.C.Waii’eii. BaiWiiHftisTriUBifllwjis. CstmbrilseU S A. 
1016. pp, 392-101. Sue also TV. Bhya Davids: )69 j 

Jlt^r Williams ■MikIHi m. pp. 77-8 ; 266; 309-10 ; It. Bpeuoe Ba; dy: 
p. 36, 
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ot ftO uuijaliou rite. It ie jMJrfonueJ on boys am] girls 
any time after the age of six years uuc] tlirco moutbs. Tbe 
chilli sits before the priest and is required to sip three 
tames of the socied nwcitig and to chow jiart of the leaf 
of a pomegranate tree, Afterwards the child is bathed 
and dressed in clean trousers and a white cap and with u 
white sheet round tlio body. Then in tlio room provided 
For the ceremony the piicsts ( and the cliild, if able ) recite 
the prayer of repentance. Holding the tudra or sacred 
sturt with both hands the child must repeat the confession 
of faith : “ Praise be to the Masday&snun religion created 
hy the holiness, the parity, and the wisdom of Ahnra Masda; 
the good, righteous, right religion which the Tjord hath 
sent to his creatures is that which Zoroaster has brouglit. 
'fhe religion is tlie religion of Zoroaster, tho religion of 
'Ahuta Masda, given to Zoroaster. ” The sheet is then 
idihoved and the niuln is put on. The piiest also winds 
'the MiSti or sacred thread three times round the body. 
Vlis priest delivers an exhortatiou to honesty, truth and 
'pn^iy, finally prononnoiiig blosdngs and as a ^mbol throw- 
ing bvet his head pieces of coconut, rice, and almonds' 

The practice of oiicumoieion, especially of males, has 
lie^ Very widespread amongst primitiTe peoples. What was 
its bngibal significanco is still a matter of dispute : most 
^^Tol^bly it was to make sexual intercourse eventoally eo^, 
'or 'it may have been a form of rite in whioh tho hlood of 
the IndividaBl wae offered as a propitiatioa in relation to 

SeoDt.J. J. Mo^: TIte Saejot) CtTemmj also B.P. 
Eaitalfa: Eisturf ef tji$ Parult pp. 165-8. The kstii is usuolljr undo ,m 
tbs'^sily'faudlies and should have 72 stranda li should bo tied 
'with tottr huots with the toUowiug sayiags niter doing each respoet- 
fvely : “Tboie is only one Gud and no other is to be compand with 
Him. ” “ The reiigion givwi by Zoroaster is two,'" "Zoroaelor is the 
trae projliet wHo derived his mission from Ood; ’ and “ I’orform good 
‘aotie'asaod abslaib frout evil uuu. " 
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the t(Aoo on aooouttt oi liie bluoil uanociuted ^itU the eex act 
and birth. Amongst the great existing religions it is 8til| 
praodoed by Jew and lIuBlims. The Hebrew law-givers and 
priestly compilers definitely incorporated in the Hebrew 
soiiptures an account o£ droumcision as the sign oE a 
covenant with God, at the coinmaud o£ God : " This is my 
covenant which ye shall keeit licIweBn me and thee and thy " 
sceil after thee; every inau child aiiong you shall be 
circumcised. And ye shall circumscribe the flash oE yont 
foreskin; and it shall be a token of the oovenant betwixt me 
and yon. ’’®*> c 

Baptism has become a definite rite oE inidadon 
amongst Ohristians. It is believed to have been ordained 
Jesus himsolt as such a rite in his command : “ Go ye 
therefore and teach all nations baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and oE the iJou, and o£ the Holy Ghost ”• 
or again as in hie saying to Nioodemus : " Bxoept a man 
be born oE water and oE the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom oE God The practice of baptism was already 
known among the Jews, for John, called “ the Bapdsl ”, 
baptized before Jesue entered on his own preachmg, and 
Jesus was himself baptized by John. The actual forms of 
baptism vary from total immersion to the placing of a 
little water on tbe forehead. So again the age varies, A 
convert ( by oonviotion ) is nsnally baptized as early as 
possible after conversion. Tlie usual practice in Obristian 
families is that of infant baptism, as early as convenient 
after birth. Some sects, however, delay Imptism until the 
individnal oan understand tbe meaning of the religion, and 
can ooneoiously accept it. There are those who consider 
baptism as simply a tign of the admission of the individual 
into the social organism of the Cbnroh ; the benefits it 

US. Geuetii. xvii 10-11. For Uis modern Jewish service o£ 
Cireumciiaou see 6, Smgui. J'rt/wriKii Da% froysr jSwfcpp.UOWOti, 
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implies are those ol to-operalion and communion with 
others in the Chiistian life. Others look upon its forms, the 
aotnal acta and the toimnU of words, as a means ot a 
uislinot dispenaalioa of divino grace This is especially the 
“ regeneration ” of the individual so that ha is freed from 
• " original ’’ sin which he is supposed to inherit as a 
natural desoeudaut of Adam. Thu", for example, in the 
Anglican Oateclusm it is expressed that baptism means 
“ a death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness ; 
for being by nature liorn in sin and Hio ehildiou of wrath, 
we are heieby made the ebldien ol gr.ieo ”, The liturgy 
for the baptism of infants seems, houevor, to be a recognition 
and an empha«i«ing ol the duties ivhich the parents and 
gnaidians have, and in uuo Lonrse the child also, in his 
( or her ) entrance into the woild and the clmroh. It 
brings into pvominenoo the religions olmmcter of birth and 
life. The guardians of the child undertake to bring np the 
child in the knowledge and practice of the religion. In 
many Christian communitifls Baptism is followed at a 
later age by the rite of ConfirmatioD. The individual then 
formally, as having come to years of disoretioo, assumes 
personally the duties of the Ohrisliaa life aud thereafter 
may participate fully in the Holy Oommnmon, At the con- 
firmation the bishop places his hand on the head of each in 
turn, praying that Cod’s Giaee may assist them in the 
fulfilment of their lealisation of Christian ideals. 

Amongst Mnslims oiicnmcision has assumed the 
character of an initiation rite for males. The practice seems 
to have been common among certain branches ot the 
Semites in pre-Islamic time^ and has Jbeen simply continued 
as a mark, as with the Jews The significance is that of a 

SB.”* See V ftialoy Vhe CftfJ Uflufion pp 240-242, 2(il’ 
265. Foi the caily Ghiistiw f/uuuptions Baptism aud CQnfirma.tLou, 
fiwJaF.Bethune Baker; op cit.pp, 376-392 
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“ puriflcaliou ” nr " oleausiag ”, aad an entering intn 
aolive life.,; But the age when it is perEormed varies Erom 
the eighth day after birth In the time oE attainment of 
puberty. The oereinony is made a time oE Tajoioing, and 
])assages of the (Jwtchi, are rend in it.®" 

The tenth and last o£ Iho Sikli ffiwiia, Gtobind Hai, 
also instituted a Eorin oE initiation rile, establisliing the ' 
IcfuiUa by those who aocepied it. These gonerally have in 
their names the title “ Singh, ” (lion) as the Gnra changed 
Ids name at the time to (Hohind Singh The Qnrn put 
pure water into an irfin vessel and alirred it with a two- 
edged sword, ropeating over it verses oE his own, oE Onrn 
Nnnak, and Gtnvn Amar Das. He aeked his wife to throw 
sweet-meats into the water, thus implying sweetness and 
ooncord for those who partook of it, The Sikhs were requir- 
ed to repeat the wahgii/nt, and the He then gave 

them some oE the cousecmted water to drink, sprinkled it 
6re times on their hair, eyes, and made them repeat the 
watchword : “ Wahguru jilu Khdan, Wdligur% jiU 
Fatali," [Hail lo the Girrn’s Khalsa : Victory to the Gum.} 
They must wear the flve“k”s: lies, long hair; Itcmgha 
a comb; h'ipm, a sword; kaehJi,, short drawers; kixra, a 
steel bracelet, They were to oonader themselves brothers oE 
one family; adhere to their own wives and avoid Inst; ever 
help the poor and protect those seeking their protection; 
practice arms and never-show iheir backs to the enemy in 
battle; avoid smokers and inEaniucides; nut worship idols; 
rise at dawn; read the hymns of the G^mos; meditate on the 

37. It U signiflanit that Amror Ah makes no menMon of it in 
bis sm,TU book, Jshiii, 1903, neither does MnlnuiiTnad Ali in his lutro- 
dnotioR nr Index to hisAiiglish edition of the Ovran, nor in his small 
brodbate /tUim •. ThMelig‘oii of llummtli;- Tho latter is probably 
for oiroulation front the Uosqne at Woking, among readers [n England, 
Giicnmoision appears to be a practice not necessarily insisted on from 
West 5m converts. 
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oi'oatorj and bo loyal to theii' masters. The Gum lumsolE 
rcooivod the imtiation.'"’/ 

Kumn or lovo is iibsoeialial in fliuilu tlioaght with 
Dhuriiia, the prinoiplus and practico ot religion, and Jrf/iw, 
worldly prospority It is novortbelesB prolahly not inoorreot 
to hay Uial the ni.iin uiotiro ot inariiage tor the Hindu is 
the dohire tor a syu, and llieneeit For a bud in theporEorm- 
anoe oE certain ooromonics. Around tho rite oE Hindu 
marriage very many ou.slonis have acciiiiiulalcd, which Iwive 
little il any religious sigiiiftennoo and vary From looalily to 
localily and rammiuiity to eoiinnunity. llero only some o£ 
the gcnendly aricnpial pcaptiees are eummarised. The 
ceremony may ha said to he lu-rfovined under the auspioies of 
the god Gaw'ilia, a pieture ot whom is placed generally 
over the doorway o£ the house : he is tho bringer oE good 
luok. ^ometimos the marriage h supposed to represent the 
nnion oC Shim and Parvaii and then the dress assumed by 
the bridegcoum conoords with the asceticism oE Shiva, and 
during some oE the time o£ the ceremonies tlie pair fast, 
.In such cases the biidegroom, in his role as Shiva is 
worshipped with offerings by the Father oE the bride. In 
Tuosl marriages there is a procession o£ tlie bridegroom, 
( on liorse-faaok } his relatives and Friends, to the house oE 
the bride; music being a usual aocompaniment, The cere- 
mony is petEormod in a square booth. Tlie bride and the 
bridegroom sit separated for a time by a cnrtain. The 
worship o£ the bridegroom may then take place, in which 
the ritual sipping oE water and honey occnr The bride- 
groom says: “I lopk upon you and everything that bienthes 
as my Etieud. Hay they oil look on mo as their Criend’*, and 
prays : “ Let every part oE my body “have strength The 
onriain is removed. A fire is lighted and mast remain 
alight dhring the whole oE tlie subsequent ceremony. The 

38. U. A. JiIariHiUSe : Tht Sith Seliuhn. v. 98-97, 

m 
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{atber and mother o( the bride may then wash the Hg toe 
oE the right foot of bride and bridegroom and mark it with 
an aupioious red mark, and place on it red and white 
powder, rice and flowers : this is meant os a form of wor- 
ship. Preceding the gift of the bride, her parents present 
the bridegroom with certain domesHo utensils. At this , 
stage the date is mentioned. The father then makes the gift 
of the bride saying : “ This girl, being adorned aooording 
to my ability... she being healthy and possessing the features 
proscribed in ihe Scriptures, in order to eleynte my hundred 
and one families as long as the sun and the moon continue 
to shine and for the purpose of begetting children, I bestow 
snob a bride on the bridegroom who resembles Prajapati, ’’ 
The mother says: “ I also give”. At the same time the 
father places the bride’s right hand ( in which are gold or 
silver, rice, water and darbha-grass ) on that of the bride- 
groom. The priest then places a string made of twenty- 
four threads of white cotton round the neck of the bride 
and of the bridegroom, or several times round the waist 
and neok. The parents tliea say : ‘‘We give this daughter : 
You Booopt her The bridegroom replies : “ I accept this 
bride ; May you be blessed and the priest says : " 0 
bride, you are given by heaven : let earth accept you. " The 
father of the bride urges the bridegroom to act in harmony 
with the bride in all a&irs of life. The priest gives a 
' blessing and the bridegroom prays that Vishnu may make 
' his wife devoted to him. “ Agni gave her to me, together 
with wealth and sons. Wealth and sons Agni will give me. 
May I treat her as my wife. ” Rice is thrown over their 
heads, and Qanesha is worshipped. The bridegroom takes 
the hand of the bri^ and together they mroumamhulate 
the Are. Then with her hand under his in a joint act of 
worship he pours offerings of olarifted butter on the fire while 
Ijie priest uti^ appropriate to the dmtie^ first 
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in expiation tor any wrong during the ceremony, then for 
fitness for the position of honsohuldor. The priest makes the 
offering to FcMiM, the god ot death. The brother (or oonsln) 
of the bride then pours parohed gmins, rice, anj certain 
leaves into his sister’s ( cousin’s ) hands under which is the 
bridegroom's. These she pours as an offering three times on 
the fire praying : " May the god Aiyama never separate 
me from my husband ". “ May my husband and my 
kinsfolk have long lives. " “ May we win the love of 
each other. May Agni grant it. " The bridegroom then 
tonohes a large stone with the bride’s' toe, and says to her: 
“ I am strong, you are strong. I am the sky, you are the 
earth. We shall both wear the yoke of life together. Let 
us have many sons. May they be long-lived and prudent. 
May we be loved by all. May we have cheerful oonntanan- 
oes and liberal miuds. May our eyesight last a hundred years 
and may we be able to hear good things for a hundred 
years, Se firm as a stone. Make a firm stand against the six 
interior foes. The four gods, Bhaga, Aiyama, Savito, 
Porondhi, have given yon to me that I may live as a 
householder ”. They pass round the fire to their seats and 
more blessings are read. They walk round the fire again 
twice repeating the same wmds. The brother gives the 
remainder of the parohed grain to the sister who puts it 
on the fire. Seven small heaps of grain are made in a 
straight line from south to north of the fire. Then follows 
the taking of the seven steps, which is an essential pari of 
the marriage. “ Take a firrt elep with me ", says the 
bridegroom, "and I promise to feed you as long as you live; 
Vishnu Is witness. ” A second, “ and I promise to behave 
so that year face shall always shine with inward health 4 
Vishnu is witness ’’. A third, " I will give you wealth* 
prosperity and the Inxnries that can be bought with 
wealtdi "i a fewth and '* I mil be answerable tor your 
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^ell-teiDg “ ; a fittli, and “I will too tLat you have cattle’*; 
a Hxtb, and “ I whl promise to pay you ray dues as your 
Lushand at the right seasons ” ; at each step calling Vishnu 
to witness. Finally he says : “ 0 friend, take the seventh 
stop with me and beoome nay friend in reality arid follow 
me Ha prays ! “ May Prajapati unite theo to me for , 
the sake of children A little later the hnshand offers 
food to the wife and they eat together, the bridegroom 
saying : " I give yon this morsel and unito my life with 
yours ’’ ; “ I unite my^ bones with your bones. “ I unite 
my flesh with your flesh ”, “ I unite my skin witli your 
skin The wife gives four morsels to the husband to oat. 
With the reception of gifts and a bow and offering to 
Ganesha the ceremony ends.®* 

Buddhism and Jainism which place emphasis pve- 
dominantly on the unmarried state of their adepts as 
members of ascetic orders of monks and nuns, have nothing 
distinctive with regard to the marriage of householders. 
The praoflees follow largely the prevailing traditional 
oustoms of the peoples of the localities conoetued. 

Marriage is highly praised in the Zoroastrian sorip- 
tures. In the married state it is less difficult to load a 
holy life. The promotion of marriage is one way of mak- 
ing atonement for sin. In earlier times after the betrothal 
the bride took the bridegroom’s name and in roligious’ 
ceremonies their names were mentioned together. To break 
this promise of marriage was considered a sin. At the 
Pest ceremony, the Dwo or light, a small oil lamp is lit 
in the houses of the couple, and presents including rings 
are given. On the fiyst day of the marriage ceremonies a 
firig of a tree, embleinatic of fertility, is planted near the 
door 5 on the next two days ceremonies honouring 

80. See Mrs. Siuolair SteTeBson : The Hilea of the Ticim Bern. 
ijtiii, iii and iv. from whieU lUis nceount is largely diawn. 
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tke dead ate perfotmed, On ilia toarth day each 
undergoes the aaored hath oE purMoation called the Naliih. 
In the evening the hridegroom duns a ceremonial dress and 
his forehead marked vrith a vertical red mark and wears a 
garland of flowers. He is welcomed on the threehold o£ 
.the bride’s house hy her mother, and eeremonies, including 
rice throwing, are pcrEormed '■ for luck ”, An egg is 
passed round his head three times and is broken on the 
ground : a onstom supposed hy Hr. Modi to he a remnant of 
animal saarifioe. 'Ihe bride and bridegroom sit Eaoing tho 
east, the latter on the right, in the presence of an assembly 
o£ the community who witness it as u fact oE the souial life, 
They are made to sit opposite one another and a cloth is 
hold between them hiding one tram the otlier. There are 
nsnally two priests, One places the right hand oE the 
bride in the right hand oE the bridegroom ; a doth is pass- 
ed round both chairs and tied enclosing tliem in a cirole; 
their right hands are tied. Uuring these last two acts the 
sacred formula, “ Yatho Ahu Vairyo, ” is said. Inoense is 
pla«ed in the fire-vase and the dividing curtain is removed, 
They throw rice over each other, and during the recitation 
of the blessings the priests also throw rice on the couple. 
The priest asks three times tlie question ; " Have you 
agreed to enter this contract of marriage up to the end of 
your life with righteous mind ? ” And they answer : " We 
have. ” A discourse is given, tho character ot which may 
be seen from the Eollowing extract : " By the helping 

hand of Ahura Mazda may your happiness increase 

Think of nothing but tho truth Commit no acts opposed 

to piety. Ptaiso the hfazdayaznan religion...]je as fotiile as 
the earth- As soul is united with body so may you bo 
united and friendly with your friends, brothers, wife, and 
children. Always keep good faith and preserve a good 
oharacter. Bocogniso only Ahnm Mazda, the umnisoisnt 
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Lord, as your God, Pi.iLo Zoroaster as your spiritual: 
leader. ’’ Tlie priests then pray to God tor blessings on, 
the oonple, including : “ May that aoorito to yon as the 
result of perfeot good thought, perfect good words, and 
peifeot good actions...” ” May they have light and glory, 
physical health, and physical victory, wealtli that may give 
a good deal of happinesa, eluldron blessed with innate 
wisdom, a very long life, and tho brilliant happy paradise 
which is duo to the pions...”io 

For the Jew : ‘Tnorease and multiply ” is a command 
of his religious soriptuTes. Celibacy has rarely been advoc- 
ated among Jews and still more rarely adopted. The mar- 
riage rite as praetised by Buglish Jews today is very 
simple. After an introdnclory exhortation to worship, a 
Psalm is said or sung. This b followed by the aspiration: 

” Ho who is mighty, blessed and great above all beings, 
may he bless the bridegroom and tho bride. ” Then a prayer 
b uttered or a disoonrse given, followed by praise of God; 
“ Blessed ate then, 0 lord who sanctitlest thy people Israel 
by the rite of the canopy and the sacred covenant of wed- 
lock, ” The bridegroom places the ring upon the forefinger 
of the right hand of the bride, saying : “ Behold thon art 
oonseorated unto me by tliis ring, according to the Law of 
Moses and of Israel. ” The marriage contract is read and 
followed by seven benedictions. Among these 'is : ‘‘ 0 make 
these loved companions greatly lo rejoice, even as of old 
thou didst gladden thy creature in the garden of Eden. 
Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, who makest bridegroom and bride 
to rejdioe. ” “Blessed art Thou, 0 Lord, our God, Idng of 
the Universe, who has created joy and gladness, btidegtooin 
and bride, mirth and lellowship. ” The hope for the coming 
of these in Jerusalem is expressed. A glass is br oken by 
40. Dr. .T, J. MulU : ami Ctislom of Ik 
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the bridegroom. The final benediction is pronounced.* ^ 

Tbe Christian marriage ceremony generally includes 
an exchange oE vows o£ love and fidelity oE bride and 
bridegroom. The bridegroom places n ring on the Eonrth 
finger oE the bride’s leEt hand, ns a pledge oE his vow. A 
short discourse on the sacred privileges and duties oE the 
married stale is usually given by the priest offioialang, 
and prayers are said Cor blesring on the persons married.*** 
At a lluMim marriage passages are generally read 
Erom the chapter oE the Quran, entitled, " The Women ’’ , 
The names oE the persons are atinounood and a statement 
o£ the dower made. Bach is asked wliether he ( or she ) 
accepts the marriage. The marriage is declared in the 
presence o£ ^Yitue88£S. Tlie Imam may give a disconrse 
and prayers he said for Clod’s blessing on the marriage, y 
Except Eor ascetics who are buried in a cross-legged 
sitting position and Eor children under two years oE age, 
among Hindus, burning on the Euneral pyie is tbe almost 
universal mode oE disposal oE the dead. The details oE the 
ceremonies vary among different commnnities ; any account 
oE this as oE any Hindu rite must at most he typical. 
BeEore death the dying shonld be bathed; iE this is not done 
then it must be done immediately aEtar death; otherwise it 
is supposed that the person will become a jireta, “ ghost. " 
The body is wrapped in silk or cotton doth o£ different 
colour according to the status oE the deceased; e, g. a 
woman who dies beEure her husband and escapes the bane 
oE widowhood may be wrapped in red. The priest is called, 
and proceeds with the PMil'a ceremony, He offers a ball 
o£ wheat fionr and water to the spirit oE the earth on which 
the body rests; a sof.'ond Ic the spirit of the threshold; a 

4(. K. Biuger ; J (illaieiwl Pmi/ei' llout, pp. .'HH-iKi. 
i’i, Sco, for ox,mitiIu, the runii of aurvice in tbo Bunk nr 
CoilMUiii Pmner of the Ohuroli of JSuijliiad, 
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third to the spirit o£ the orossroada over 'wMoL the body 
most be earriej • a fourth to the spirit of the temporary 
resting place ; and a lifih to Agni at the funeral pyre. 
Fire is plaood in an earthen jiut and the body is fastened 
on a bamboo skotober. It is carried out of the house feet 
first, lliose present ultoring tlio inyetie word ; Awiii.. Highpr 
castes may go (jnietly to the hurning ground, but general-' 
ly those Mowing the body cadi : “ Bam 1 Ram 1 ” Four 

men who have bathed, and wear no shoos or head-dress 
( out of respect for the deceased ) and have on only a silk 
cloth or a wet cotton'ooe, oorty the body. After the rest 
at the appointed place, the body Is carried head foromost. 
When the body is placed on (he pyie, tlie eldest son or 
nearest malo relative ignites the wood with the fire brought 
from the honse. At intervals ma^itrog are said and clarified 
butler is poujwd on the fire. Finally the ashes are thrown 
into a sacied river, and piece of bone may be retained for 
an opportunity to throw it into the Ganges. All who have 
token part bathe. The pot is broken, and water is thrown 
over the place where the body was burnt. A priest may 
be called a day or two later to read the Garudn Pimma, 
telUng of the condition of mortals after death and the 
requirements of the Si'addha ceremony. 

It is for the performance of this ceremony more 
than for any other that the oithodou Hindu desires a son, 
for the SraddJm should bo performed by the son. The 
oh^ect of the first HraMlm is to provide the deceased with 
a new body : tills is on the tenth day. On the eleventh 
and twdrii it accepts offerings of food, and on tire tbirt* 
emitb starts its journey to tlie realm of Fcmw. On the 
eleventh day the sorr goes through purification ceremMea 
He asks for forgiveness of his sins, he should partake of 
the five produbts of the cow ; bathe about ten times in the 
rivet; and put on a new loin oloth. Alter Prmayaima 
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lie saya the FumilmViVta Marilrm. A iThina paorifiee ia 
perEofined to purify the deseased from any ritnal sins he 
may havo committed while dying Olferings of rice, clarified 
butter, and sugar are made to the firs, then sesamum seeds, 
scented leave*, ijieenfe, and finally a eoconuti and the gods 
are worshipped. For the tliird or Po/re Sraddlia ceremony, 
Vishnu is first worahipped, a rice ball is offered to the pitri. 
A thread is also placed with it to roprerent clothes. “ The 
performer prays that the gitt of this ball may assuage the 
hunger oL tlie pvUa and iheit, as he goes on to ask that 
its thirst may be (pieuched, he pours water on (ho tiall. " 
A oeremotiy is also perlormod to assist the departed on hi» 
journey to the land of Tama. On the twelth day the 
Samyoiana, Smddhn may be performed. In which Brah- 
mins represent the pitri awl by which the deceased is 
assured his positiou among them. The Brahmins are feast- 
ed. The chief mourner saying, “I will now effect tlie 
nnion of the prota with my nnoestors in the presence of 
Vishnu and Brahma", divides up a lice-baU meant to be 
that of the deceased and unites parts to the rice-halls 
meant to belong to the ancestors, the father, grand-father, 
and the great-grand-fathor of the dead man. The three 
large halls thns made, representing these three ancestors, 
are worshipped. The oetemoi^ being completed the perform- 
er bathes. Sraddhas are held at various times bat 
when the deceased has become united with the ancestors 
he shares in the rite periodically offered to them.*® 

In most Buddhist countries the dead are buried. 
Id Ceylon monks are cremated . Frooessious are sometimes 
held and poitions of the H/rama are ^chanted. Jains are 
cremated. 

43, > Ou death and iiuddtta Ceremonies see also Uh. S. 
Stevenson, op. cit. The above oeconnt of the former vjirios sUghfly, 
having been obtained in a different atea. 
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I'he ZomEitriati niojo oC disposal o£ the dead body 
is by ifs exposure to the sun and allowing vultures to come 
and eat what they can o£ it The vorions practices which 
bare developed in relation with this are desoribad by Dr. 
Modi in Darmesteter’s words : “ to break the oontaot oE 
the living with the real or supposed centre oC inEeotion and 
to destroy this centre itself”. That is, they are of a sani- ' 
tnry oharaeler, and religious only so far as they are means 
o£ fighting diseaso caused by AUriman When the person 
is dying two or more priests say the Patet or prayer oE 
ropentanei) £or him, or he or a ivktive may 'ay the Aslieni- 
Vohn, If this is not done the period <>[ mourning should 
he longer, ns his triends Iwve to niourii also for Ids neglect 
o£ duty. J?Qvmerly a few drops o£ oonscerated llaomn 
jnice, the plant o£ immortality, were poured into the month 
o£ the dying person. Alter the corpse is bathed the Kush 
is put on it, with the saying o£ a prayer. The Ashem 
Vohn is also recited very close to the ear of the deoeased. 
The two persons concerned with the preparation of the 
body bathe and perform the Kmti. A onrious not, various- 
ly explained, is the bringing a dog to view the corpse. 
This is repeated in eitch of the five periods of the day in 
which the corpse may he in the house. A fire is kept 
burning, and sitting at least three paces from the body a 
priest Or someone else recites prayers. The corpse-bearers 
should he profosaonal corpse-bearers, and at least two must 
he employed. They recite part of the Sraosh-baj prayer; 
thereafter sitting silent by the corpse. Two priests recite 
the Ahnnavaiti Gatha “ which treats ct Ahnra Mazda, his 
Ameshaspentas or immortal angels, the future life; resurrec- 
tion...’' The corpse h then carried to the Tower of Sileiwe 
and exposed to he eaten by birds. As part of the mourn- 
ing there is a partial fast ; " In every habitalatfh where 
anyone depaits...the relations should pot eat meat for thm 
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days The soul is holievd to remaiu, under the proteoiaon 
o£ the angel Suotha, for three days within the precincts 
o£ the world. During these days, at the commencement of' 
every Gah, two or more priests and the relatives say the 
Sraosh baj, the Patot, and other prayers. At night two 
' priests perform the Atriagan ceremony; honouring Sraosh 
and praying for the protection o£ the sonl o£ the deceased : 
this is doll" in presoiice of the fire and with a metal tray 
on which arc a pot c[ water and somo flowoi's For three 
days and nights the Yaona prayers fan said at the fire- 
temple. The tliird day after death at a gathering of priests 
and friends prayers are said, and frequently oliarities an- 
uounued in memory of the deceased. The names of departed 
persons whose work or ohari^ has been noteworthy are 
eomiueinoraied in Zoroastiian ruligious ceremonies At the 
dawn of the third day the soul is supposed to go for judg- 
ment and, if possible, to pass over the Ohinvat bridge, 
and prayers are said imploring the blessing and msroy- 
of the Almighty. Similar ceremonies ought to be performed 
on the tenth and thirtieth days and a year after death. 
“ Afloording to the Zoroastiian belief the relation between 
a pious deceased and his survivors does not altogether 
cease after death. His holy spirit continues to take some 
interest in ” the living. " The funeral ceremonies are 
intended to produoe in the minds of the survivors a great 
solicitade for the lieallh of the living, respect fiir the dead, 
feelings of gratitude and love for the deceased, and ideas 
of' morality and virtue, inculcated by the thought that 
dsath levels everybody, and that one sliould always bo 
prepared for death which may overtake him at any moment.”** 

The Jews dispose of the dead by burial, and look 

U. 1)r. Modi , Sf/riiii Mil /tehyiniii. (Jmtum of ihe I’mk ch. 
in. quotations from pages fit, S3. 8ii 36. VorfuitUer details see till} 
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torwatd to a resuneotion. The bariaL suimco is matked by. 
its simpliwiy, expressing absokte depe-.ide.iee for life and 
»nd death upon God and praying for the peaoo and welfare 
d the eoul of the deceased. “The Boot, perl'eot in eve^ 

kiUeth and makelh alive : he bringeth down to 

the and bringeth up again. ” “ The Lord gave and ^ 

the Lwd hath taken away: blessed be the name of the 
iord. ” The coffin is borne from the hall to the burial 
cMnnd and those who have not been there for thirty days 
ny: « be the Lord our God, King of the universe, 

'who formed yon in judgment, who nourished and sustained 
you in judgment, who brought deatlr on yon in judgment, 
who knoweth the number of you all...and will hereafter 
restore yon to life in judgment. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, 
who qniokenest the dead. " As the coffin is lowered into 
the ^ave, those present say : “ May he (she) come to hie 
(her) place in peace. ” On leaving the burial ground grass 
is plucked, with the words ; “And they of the oily shell flourish 
like the grass of the earth.” All who have been present at 
the burial wash their hands, saying : “ He will destroy 
death for ever; and the Lord God will wipe away tears from 
ofi all faces; aid the rebuke of his people shall he take 
away from oft the face of the earth: for the Lord hath 
spoken it." The Jews have a memorial service for the dead, 
and it is oustomary to pray thus on the anniversary of , the 
dteths of patents; “May God remember the soul of my rever- 
edi fitW (motl^) who has gone to his (her) repose.’ May 
hiS (her) rest be glorious with fulnoss of joy in thy ptesenoe, 
aj)4 pleasures for evermore at thy right hand. "*» 

The usual mode of disposal of the dead body among 
is burial. This is probably due to the ooutintouco 
(if the ptaetioe of the Jews, amongst whom Christianity 
arpio. In some minds it has come to b e considered the 

ib, S. Siapei : 
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appropriate form in view o£ the reBurreotion of the hoiiy. 
KeverthelesB, orematioo and also the committing of the 
liody to the sea have been freqaently practiced and there ifl 
no generally accepted objeclion to iheee amongst Ohrietians. 
^ere are no forms of ceremony for burial generally prao* 
ticad, though particular churches may have some speciat 
onetoms. The oiroamstances of a burial are such as to 
aronse feelings of quiet resignation and meditation : there 
is almost entire silence except for the voioe of the priest, and 
the proceedings are slow. Tlie oharaoteristio impression of 
Christian burial is due to its liturgy. Here from the expression 
of the feeling of loss to those who remain, thought is led 
to the tiansitoriness of this life, to reach the idea and 
the feeling of a joyful triumph over death, and thus, with 
the monmfulness of ilie loss transcended, prayer is raised to 
Qod that the departed and the living may be reunited in 
participation of eternal life. The religious rite of the 
burial of the dead is an approach in prayer to God tor the 
peace of the soul of the deceased; but it is also a deepen- 
ing of the feelings of and an inspiration to living who 
tate part in it. Throughout (ktholio Christendom prayers 
are said for the repose of the souls of the departed,* <* 

Muslims, following the general Semitic custom, 
bury the dead, Passages are read from the Quran, Sikhs 
cremate their dead in accordance with the Hindu tradition, 

iG. Tlio Burial Serrioo of tho ('luirch of Eiighiiil h.^ laaiij 
impressive passages and beat brings out the various omutluoal uitii- 
udes luoutioned above. See ; Tki Dooh of (Jumim Pra/jer, It m,iy be 
noted that cromatiou w<is odiciaiiy coiutcmued by the Boman CathoUe 
eShnroh in 189^ and 18il6 : '' Cremation seems to lack respect towards 
bodiet sanctidod by sacraiueuts, whieb have rendered them temples of 
the Holy Ghost ... It cannot bo denied that Iho modem advocates of 
cremation were only enemies of the Church, socking to oppote this 
pagan custom to the Uhiiiiuu IraiUtion of iiihumatiuu,aud topersuade 
the people that after death all is destrayivl aud nutUiug ivuiaiis 
Canon do Bi®nan i 2Vi« V'atuiw, pp. 445-fl. 
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r/ie Xidiiva i>f /idiijiom PncUces i- 

Religious pi’iioliuus are fhe rnnnsoE external exprass- 
ioii of religious eaiotioiis ami ideas, or moans taken to 
arouae snob amotionB and to lead mankind to such ideas. 
In the earliest stages of human development in whioli 
religions praotiees have been found they appear to have 
boon extremely simple. With the development of a distinot- 
ivc duos of priests they atsumal an inureiisingly complex 
oharaoter. rnrther, they tended to become associated and 
■contused with the praotjoes of magic. Most religions have 
passed through a period of formalism in which piety has 
been estimated in aocoidance with the amount of attention 
given to ritual obserranoes. To this there has been an 
inevitable re-actioo, on the principle that religion is a 
concern of the spirit. Ritual has then been treated either 
ns mere symbolism, or even as a hindrance to oompleto 
spirituality. Under these inllnenoes return has been made 
towards the simple, more fundamental and basie rites of 
early times ; or religious praotiees have become more and 
more negleeted. Bat v/ith the look of some form of pract* 
ioal oxpressioD, religions emotions have thomselvos gradually 
become more or lees suppressed, and religion has tended to 
appear little more than the adherence to particular ideas 
about life and the world. The influence of religion on 
general conduot and happinras has in these aircumstances 
greatly decreased. Religions practices in early times and 
in the periods of their most general observance have been 
essehtially social events. The social environment has greatly 
increased wliat may be called both the intensity and the 
exiensity of the rcligkns oxperionoe of the individuals 
participaling, heightening the feelings and sttenglihening 
sotaal solidarity. The decay of the ohseivanoe of'* social 
forms of religious expression appears to have been a sign of 
the dediug of religions, where those fonns have ‘'not ‘ been 
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j»-placod by a substitutfi more suitable to the general culture 
of the time and place conncmed. True religious advance 
involves the recognition of the need of emotional expression 
in some forms of ritual but such forms require to be an 
evolution of those wliioh have for generations become part 
of custom in the community. The Tendency has, however, 
been towards elimination even of tlie tymholio. Thus, in the 
course of the history oF most religions animal sacrifloes have 
eventually ceased. But wliile in sonio religions offerings of 
flowers have oontinned, or licen nihstifnfod for those saori- 
floes, and have given licanly in rlai** of the (suppo'oilly ) 
awe-inspiring, in others all such e\ternal exprestion has liemi 
abandoned as in Islam and most Protestant (iliiistian simts - 
unless the contribution of coins is to bo rogaiiled as'sueb ( !). 

With the decline in the observance of public worship — 
a deoline apparent in most religions— is allied a tendency 
to lose the impression of, ( even at times to deny ) the 
religions signiflcance uf the more personal and private 
acourrences of birth, marriage, and death. Undoubtedly 
many of the customs which have aocnmnlated in the rites 
assooiatod with these events have had their origin in 
superstition, and religious are in a stage of transition in 
wbioh these are Iioing dixonnied. Nevertheless it is impossible 
to deny the reality of tho emotions aroused by .such events, 
nor their signifioanoe and mysteiy, for any who give them 
the least serious thought, The arrival of a new human 
being is even in normal insfancos, and certainly in 
more ideal cironmetaneos an occasion for profound emotions, 
tinged, in spile of suffering, with joyousness. But futtiier, 
Boience and philosophy still leave birth a mystery in its 
ultimate character, ami tho transcendent religious reference 
which it has suggested U in no way affected by them. H^noe 
the continuanoe of religiouB rites in this conneotion, Ho 
again, marriage inolndes, in Eaot is essentially in its normel 
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healthy pliyeieal and spiritual experienco something definitoly 
mystical- Physiology and psychology are unable to explain 
the whole signifioanoe of love. The physical and psycho- 
logical facts of sex may themselves be considered to estab- 
lish a metaphysical character in lovc; this not merely in 
itself, bub also in one of its results in the procreation of 
new huinaii beings. In this metaphysical character as 
well as in the joy in the celebration of marriage the real 
nature of the religious marriage rite is to be sought. 

, What “ is to be ” after death remains a mutter at moat of 
faith and hope : heio iU no question of soienlido or metaphys- 
ical I'evtointy. But also, death like birth and marriage, 
may profoundly affect the feelings and attitudes of persons 
in tlvia life ft depends in part on religions influenoes, (and 
thus on religioua practices which disseminate these) as to 
what the feelings and attitndcs shall be. Xieligions rites in 
relation with death continue not merely as expressions of 
some of the deepest and most, intense of human feelings, but 
also as means by which religion calls mankind to view the 
brief existence and smalt attainments in this life in relation 
with the divine scheme and ideals for which it stands. 

From the earliest Simple Nature worship to the 
sculptured images of ancient Greece and the great master- 
pieces of the sacred mnsio of Christianity, in manifold ways, 
religious practices have been associated with the heantifnl. 
It is tme that in the religious practices of the past, and to 
some extent in the present, there have been and are elements 
distinctly ugly and repulsive, but the course of religions 
history shows that such aspects are progressively abandoned. 
In bounty some of the greatest reli^ous geniuses have fonnd 
the highest revclation*of the divine and it is in religions 
practices that a true devotion to art may be most inrimately 
united with the highest religions ideals, 
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THE EHrOTTOXAE ATTirrDES AXI) llEEKilors [DEAES 

Minion i.o ,'it nil atages a noncern of the porsonality , 
as a whole : iieliefa and pvaotieas are intimaloly related 
witli emotional attitudes. ,A11 throe eonetitnents oE the 
religious lita vaiy inure or less in oorrespondtmce one with 
the others. Cut Ijetore embarking on a consideration «E the 
diffetput emotional attitudes it. is well to recognise again 
the p.syehologioal impression of nnity which in some degree 
is present through all experience Not only is there the 
nnity o£ the world viewed synopticnlly, but also a social 
experience of the unity of the community, and, farther, wliat 
may bo called a eabjeotive experience of the unity of the 
personality. But, within these, differentiations are found, and 
at most stages, unreconciled opprositions. Celigion is related 
both with tho fundamental unities of experienca and with 
the elements of difference and conflict. Jleligions embody 
the effort to pass beyond the condition of confliot, and aleo 
in part the frnition of this effort. Here it is not a question 
merely of rational uoraprehenrion, but also of attitude of 
will and of emotional experience. It is a unity of these 
which oonstitntes the religious ideal.i 

1. Homo of tlie stiWjects of thin utmpter cire ttioirUoitftHy 
ti’jaled in wkH on tbo r“>yclinlo«y of Migion • ( m-o i>. U noie, 
nbove anil Ai>pomlU i. ) f‘'irapanhona of tho Ulunl'i of veUidoaHinu 
fimiul mostly m 1>oo1cr hy Chi'islttin roisbiouwios, and fmmi ihoh’ point 
view, JVTv. C, E. Jiun, in Sf'Ap -lul od. Anah, 

has made a oompariaon from the rTaiii shm^pointf 
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Simple Nature Worship, as previously ilesoriheJ, 
includes only elementary forma of feeling. But even at this 
level there is the element of difference and of a type of 
opposition, for not only are there the joyous feelings us of 
praise and thanlrfnlness aroused by the pleasing aspects of 
Nature, but also those of fearsome awe and respect for power. 
Throughout the whole course of human development Nature, 
does not cease to make such impressions on the sensi- 
tive mind. 

With Animism comes a more profound recognition 
of plurality and more varied feelings. To the spirits are 
nsoribed feelings and intentions similar to those of man, and 
according to the experiences men have thought to be caused 
by those spirits they liave had corresponding feelings. A 
spirit who is believed to have brought benefits has been 
approached with gladnea.s and confidence, as also with praise 
and prayer full of hopeful anticipation of an energiaing typo. 
On the other hand expciionces of pain and suffering considered 
as due to spirits have aroused fear and despair, and an attitude 
of supplication tinged with doubt. But it must he remarked 
that even in the latter there is a definite element of trust : 
for only with some trust that, it the appropriate thing is 
done, the spirit will at least diminish or cease to cause 
suffering, can supplication have any meaning. In fact it 
would seem that without trust suffioient to overcome 
doubt, though not to eradicate it, no approach would he 
at all psycliologically possible. The fundamental emotional 
attitude at this level is therefore that of trust, either glad 
and confident or with a halting fear. 

With Theism or any forms of Polytheism, 
anthropomorphioally conceived, the primary emotional attitude 
is that of trust. In 'the course of development a feeling 
of friendship, even of kinship and of community mth the 
divine being, or beings, has arisen. The dependence 
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on liighet powers is more keenly Eell, anil in the 
reoognition ot this in social religious rites in the offering 
oE saorifioes and then in sacramental meals the feeling of 
community has been strengthened on the basis also of an 
attitude of submission. The factors of awe and respect, 
'even of fear, have continued, often in tliis that the anger 
ot the deity his bean thought to be called forth by breaches 
of social custom. In this way, and especially in Theisms, 
the attitude of man to God has acipired an ethical character, 
(jhedienoe and loyality to God have ot^ne to be felt as part of 
religion, just as obedience and li^lty to the ruler form pari of 
social life. The impulse to realise in and through tho 
af&irs of daily life the fundamental impression of unity 
leads in greater or less degree to the formation of a moral 
ideal and to effort to overcome the oppositions. 

The feeling of social unity witli the community strives 
in many ways in religion to realise itself in praotioe. The 
rites of initiation are meant to awaken to explicit oonsoions- 
nees the feeling of oneness with the community. Forms of 
public worship, as also processions and the celebration of 
religions festivals, increase the intensify of the feeling. 
Tlie individual experiences himself as sharing in tlie activ' 
itics and enjoyments of a wider reality and this cultivates 
in Mm emotional attitudes of a social eliaracler. As the 
primary emotional attitude towards the spirits or towards 
God appears to have been and to be that of trust, so that 
of sodal religious pracUces is one of joy and enthusiasm. 
Throughout the world, whatever tho degree of seeularisation 
which may have taken place, the times when the com- 
munis gives itself up to general enjoyment are almost all 
associated with religions festivals. 

In* the ethical man has come to a consciousness that 
his own aotiviS may lessen or Increase the oppositions 
within society and within his own nature i further, in tk 
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association o£ tlia olliioal with raligion he has experiencoil 
moral and immoral aolmty respectively as strengthening the 
feeling of harmony or of disharmony with Qod or gods, 
Feelings of discord toiin a distinct factor in the reli- 
gious life. The son'ie of remorse and self-abasement due to 
the oonsoionsness of ‘ sin” has been especially intense when 
felt in relation witli God. The utterances of the saints give 
evidence of how poignant this experience, felt in some 
degree by all normal individuals, may bo. The greater 
intensity in them is duo both to the greater oloarness o£ 
their wsiou of the ideal and to the greater sincerity of their 
desire to live iu conformity with it. Thus tor them that 
appears a serious incongruity wbioh to others seems trivial. 
Religion, however, includes other emotional attitudes through 
which this sense of opposition is eradicated : repentance and 
forgiveness. Sepentance is based on a feeling of narrow and 
regret, and it loads to an attitnde in closet conformiby to 
the ideal than tliat wliioh eonstitated or resulted in the 
disharmony. Forgiveness implies a definite attitude on the 
part of the one forgiving, and has as oonsequenco a joyous 
feeling of relief for the forgiven. But further, the forgiven 
eontinase to feel drawn to the other with a sense of obliga- 
tion by service to repay in some way for the wrong previ- 
ously done and the goodness then shown. 

Few emotions are so intense as those relative to the 
nssooiation of the two sexes, whether in physical union, or 
in the mental communion of lover and beloved. In this and 
in the close relations of iwrent and child, especially of 
mother anil child, relationship of persons has been experienced 
in its most intimate form. As man progressed in his effoite 
of obedience and loyalty, with trustful prayer and praise, h,8 
began to yearn for a feeling of closer intimaoy withtli? divine, 
like that which he found in family relationship. The deities 
became to him “ divine Fatlicr " Rftd “ divine Mother the 






The Madonna 
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world-mds usa o£ such tai'ius iodiiiaks tlie lyps oE emotional 
atlitade reached. Perhap«, and oonBidering the demotion o£ 
human motherhood it is ijuite intelligifalG, it is the “ divine 
Mother**, or the Madonna nho hat. met with the strongest 
emotional reeponse, and love as interpreted in Its religious 
, reference is most often fdt as analogous with that of 
a mother for the ohildron to which she has given birth. 
Only to the few, mostly to the mystics, has religions love 
appealed as of that intimate relation of lover and beloved, 
the relation which in its attraction leads man and maid to 
leave father and motlier, and to cleave together as realising a 
sdll closer unity. The wider diffusion of such an emotional 
attitude in religion must, perohanoo, wait till the relation of 
human lovers is more generally ideal, h’or religion does 
not advance faster than general culture and oivilisadon. In 
the recognition of a religious significance in marriage, as 
manifested by the definite rites and ceremonies of marriage 
in most religions, may be found also the ground for the 
belief that the ideal of this human telaUonship is only to 
be approached by continuing to regard it as essentially 
religions. 

The phenomena of suffering and death introduce 
many varied emotions of another order into man's expraienoo. 
Almost oil of these have some definite social reference, 
Imt nevertheless they are predominantly individnal. SnSet- 
ing itselE to the sufEerer emphadses the feeling of seri- 
ousness, hut tills may be given a religious or an anti- 
religious tone. The sufferer may cultivate a spirit of sub- 
mission to what lie accepts as a divine infliction, or give 
himself up to a feeling of rebeiliousi^ss; or ho may endure 
with a oolm determined chiefly by an exercise of will 
power. The last must be regarded as religiously indifferent; 
the second as imeligions, as a form of rin, an 
iocreaso oE bad emotional nititados', the first as poseeu- 
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ing a definitely religions iienefll deepening tho personal 
character. Suffering also often has the effect of increaeing 
the strength of the feeling of unity between the sufferer 
and those associated with him. This strengthening in small 
groups of persons has its infinenoe in promoting the 
realisation of a felt unity of " community ”, which in one 
form and another asserts itself as a constitnent of religion. 

Death aroneee feelings distinctly associated with 
religion. At first it appears that thereby there is a triumph 
.of opposition to the eff grts for the nnity of social relation- 
ship. By it comes an element of confiict between feeling 
and fact, a rift within the nniiy of social life. Bnt 
the tendency of religion has been to transcend this in hope 
or faith in the continuance of a spiritual community 
or its Tcsnmption in the farther course of experience, That 
is the eventual emotional altitude with regard to the deaths 
of others bound to man by bonds of sentiment. The pros- 
pect of death coming to himself, whether it be contemplated 
rarely or often, is the ground of thoughts and emotional 
attiindes in degree more or less religious. For in this, ac- 
cording to the range and depth of the thoughts of the 
individual, he will consider his life and personality in xelat« 
ion with postibiliiies of experience and significance beyond 
the limits of that of the earth and the present. 
Again, death seems to introdnoe an eloment of opposition 
and of confliot into experience^ to violate the nniiy of the 
soul not simply with the community, but also within itself, 
even with the Power which transcends Nature and the 
community. Nevertheless, region in its advance has tended 
to raise man's feelings above gloomy donbt, and to make 
him view his life in relation with the eternal rather, 
than in terms of a brief period of time, Snoh a difierenoe 
of view involves a fundamental difference of emotional 
attitude : life viewed in relation to the eternal is hit more 
religigusly toned than if considered mthont that releieiwe. 
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Th« Theistio aucl Polytheistic religions have been those 
whioli have given most play to the emotions, and inspired on 
active ethical altitude. But it should be noticed that 
religions which appear to be other than those in fact olten 
inoludo these or some sabstitute. So, tor example, Hinduism, 
represented by many at its intellectual exponents as an 
noosmism, includes within it terms ot Theism and Polytheism, 
the deildos ot which torm the centre ot the predominant 
emotional religions altitudes. Even Buddhism in praotico, 
as also in part in its literary expressions, noknowledges 
emotional attitudes similar to those disenswl. Of all religi- 
ons, perhaps tiainism makes tlia least explicit retetenoe to 
the place and onltivation ot sneh emotions. 

In religion men have sought and in varying 
degi’eee havo found a "peace which the world cannot give”. 
Peace comes after a conflict : it is felt in a transcendence 
of the opposition of the apparently aotnal and the ideal. 
Calm and equanimity ot mind are emotional attitudes found 
pre-eminently in religions in which contemplative meditation 
is emphasised. They are characteristic ot religions snoh as 
Jainism, Buddhism, and the advaitiet forms of Eindnism. 
An exaggeration ot reflection and the inielleotual over the 
aorive and the emotional tends to the representation ot the 
ideal as predominantly that of peace and calm. 

The emotional attitudes of the religions are, however, 
hesl considered in relation with the ideals which they 
endeavonr to express and to realise. Thongli in thdr forms 
as wholes the religions have depended and depend upon the 
changing levels of general cnltnie, it does not follow that 
the latest phase of religion or the latest reUgion contains 
the most intiiiKite or adequate apprehensiou ot the ideal. 
Religions now dead and gone have incladed the apprehenrion 
of very, high religious ideals, even yet unattained by the 
juajorily «E homasHy. Some illustrations are hae given. 
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The fact o£ prayer ia itaalE siguifieanli o£ an emotional 
attitudes it ia in the contents oE prayers that something oE 
the inspiring ideal may be sought with more insight into a 
religion than in almost any other aspect o£ it. The prayers 
here quoted are not necessarily iypioal of the religions from 
whioh they come ; but they show the heights to which aama 
of their devotees could attain in them, So Nebuohadnesaar ♦ 
prayed to Mardnk : 

" 0 eternal prince I Jiotd of all being ! 

To the king whom thou lovest, and 
Whose namo^thou hast proclaimed, 

As was pleasing to thee, 

Do thou lead aright hia name, 

Gtuide him in a straight path. 

I am tlie prince, thy favourite, 

The creature of thy hand; 

Thou hast oroated me^ and 
With dominion over all people 
Thou hast entrusted me. 

According to thy favour, 0 Lord. 

Whioh thou dost bestow on 
Ail people. 

Cause me to love thy exalted lordship, 

And create iu my heart 
The worship o£ thy divinity. 

And grant whatever is pleasing to thee; 

Becanse thou hast fashioned my life. ”3 

To another royal per^age of a difierent elime, the 
Bmperor Ghing of China, a prayer is asoribed breathing a 
charming simptioity ; 

" Lei me ho reverent, be reverent, 

Even as the way of Heaven is evident, 

3, E. W. Etogers ; The ReHijhH Bubytnnia amt Ant/ria 
1908 p, Tit 
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And its appointiueiit easy is io mar. 

Let me not say, “ It is too liigU aLovo, ” 

Above us and below us Joth it move, 

And daily watches wherosoe’er ivo are. 

It is hut as a little child I ask. 

Without intolligonce, to do my task, 

Yet leaunnp, mouth by month, and day by day, 

T will hold last 'ome gleams o!' knowlodgo bright. 
Help me to bear my heavy burden right. 

Aud show mo Imu to walk in wisdom’s way, ”® 
hroin .ineli'ul IVni Iragmeftts remain which show 
that thoie a high ideal was soiuetiinea poivoived, imd a 
profoundly voligious emotion exporienoed : 

'* Oh, come then ! 

(Ireiit as Hie heavens. 

Lord of all the earth, 

(Ireat First Cause, 

Creator of men. 

Ten times I adore thee, 

Jlver with my eyes 
Turned to tlio ground, 

Hidden by tlio eyelashes, 

Thee am I seeking, 

Ob, look on me ! 

Like ns for the rivers, 

Like ns for tlio fountains, 

IVhen grasping with tliirst, 

1 seek tor thee. 

Encourage me, 

Help me ! 

Willi ail my voice" 

I call on theo; 

1 — — - — — ' ' ' 

S. KKi~Kmj csr The Bunk ut (him. TrB.h}’L. Ctonmor Bynf, 

■l914.p.25. 
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Tliiuking oC tlico, 

We will tejoiee 
And be glnd ; 

This will W8 say 
And no more.* 

All these prayers show a turning of man towards the " 
divine for adoration and in snpplication ; there is evident a 
dosire for a harmonions relation with God and for his aid. 
The moral appears in tlm wish for conformity with the 
divine will. Here the iwligious attitude dominates, and the 
moral is related with it. But in the following prayer, which 
oomes from a Greek sonree, distinctly religions rcteronoes 
to a transcendent personality are missing. The whole spirit 
of this pure aspiration is nevertheless in accord with that 
which is implied in the ethical implications of the former 
prayers. Here in statement the ethical is supreme : but the 
fundamental tone is religious “May 1 be no man’s enemy and 
may 1 be the friend of that which is eternal and abides, 
May I never quarrel with those nearest me, and if I do 
may I he reoonciled quickly. May I never devise evil against 
any man; if any devise evil against me, may I escape timn- 
iurcd and without the need of hurfing him. May I love, seek, 
and attain happiness and envy none. May I never rejoice in 
the ill fortune of one who has wronged me. When I have 
dona and said what is wrong moy I never wiut for tlie 
abuse of others, hut always rebuke myself until I make 

amends, May I win no victory which harms me or my 

opponent May I reconcile friends who are wrath with 

one onolher. May I to the extent of my power give all 
needful help to my fidends, and to all who are in want. 
May I never fail a friend in danger. When visiting those 
in gritf, may I be able by gentle and healing words to 
Soften their pain May I respect myself May I always 


4, C, Ilorkbam j The Ineas ef Pm, p, 102, 
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keep teme Ikat wbidi rages vritkis ue. Maj* I nccustom 
myselE to be gentle, and never angry vdtb people because o£ 
drcnmetanoes. May I never disease who ia wicked, and what 
wicked things he has done, but know good men and tollow 
in thdr lootatepe, I'liat remains almost entirely within 
the human, and reveals by its omiasions something oE the 
Bceptioissn oE higher Qreek cuitnre with regard to the gods> 
The weakening oE this side o£ Greek rdigious liEo led to 
its decline before advancing (Jhristiani^. 

The religion oE ancient Greece was in the main joyons. 
But though it contained transcsodcctal references the joy 
was found in devotion hi the beauties and emotions associated 
with this life. For long the thought of its tcrminafioa and 
the idea of another world produced ody feelings of gloom. 
The infinence of philosophic redsotion on Greek religion was 
most important in its consldcratians of the nature of the 
hnman soot and in leading on to the conception of a 
epiritual immortality in an ideal in which the rational and 
the good were united. But Greek art had on eijually 
marked efieol on the religion, from which it itself drew its 
inspiration and many of its subjsote. The Greek religion 
failed chiefly in its inability radically to overaome the 
opposition of the joys of life and the awaiting gloom. 
" The harmeny eetablished by the Greek religion was 
at the best but partial and inoomplete. It was a har- 
mony for life, bat not for death. The more completely 
the Greek felt himeelf to he at home in the world, the 
more happily and freely be abandoned himself to the oxorciso 
of his powers, tlie more intensely and vividly ho lived in 
addon and passion, the mote alien, hitter, ajid inoompieh- 
endble did he find the phenomena df age and death. On 
tjiis problem so far as wo can judge, he received from hja 

5, Cited by StobacuB, from Eusebica, quoted by (i. Mntray 
Stwjtt (if Smit l&Ui/piik HI, Idi-i), 


Hi* 
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i-eligion but little liji^lit, amt elill lees ooDsolation. Itbe 
music o£ his brief life closoil with a discord unresolved; 
and even before reason had bronght her criticism to bear 
upon his creedj its defloienoy was forced upon him by his 
feeling. 

The best of Greek religions idealism became formulated 
and made an impressive appeal to the oultured in Neo- 
platonism; and from and throngh this has passed on its 
influence to some small extent ilirough Judaism, bnt very 
markedly in Christianity and in Suflism. Noo-plaionism 
raised the vision definitd^ to the eternal and considered the 
temporal in relation with tbai Notwithstanding the strain 
of asceticism, it found in the beantiful and the good on 
earth means by whioh to ascend to the highest vision, 
That vision was one of immediacy, distinoUy mystical 
and ecstatic; and could be suggested best by the immediacies 
of aesthetio satisfaction. Tlius as Flolinns puts it : “ It 
remains to mount to the Good towards whioh every Soul aspires. 
If anyone has seen it, ho knows what I say: he knows how 
beautiful it is. Wo must approach its presence stripped of 
all earthly enenmbrances as the initiated enter the sanctuary 
naked. With what love we must yearn to see the ' source 
of all existence, of all life and thonght 1 He who has not yet 
seen it desires it as the Good; he who has seen it admires it 
as the Beautiful, He is struck at once witli amasement and 
pleasure; ho is scImJ with a painless sUipefiiction, he loves 
with a lino lovo and a mighty longing which laughs at 
other lores and disdains other beauties. If wo could behold 
him who gives all beings their perfection, if we could rest 
in the contomplation of him and become like him, wliat 
other beauty could we need V Being the supreme beauty, 
he makes fhese who love Mm beautiful and lovably. This 
is the great end, the supreme aim, of Souls; it is 

lii C . bowes DicWaaeii s 27ie iinek F«a- v/ Lify. p, M 
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the want o£ this vision that makes men Unhappy, 
He who desires to see the vision must shut his eyes to 
terreaiial things, not allowing hims?lC to ran after cor- 
poreal beaniies, lest he share the late of Nareissns, and 
immerse his soal in deep and muddy pools, abhorred by the 
Spirit. And yet we may train ourselves by contemplating 
noble things here on earth, espeoially noble deeps, always 
pressing on to higher tilings, and remembering above 
all that as the eye oould not behold the sun unless 
it were like the sun itself, so the Soul can only see 
beauty, by beeoming beautiful itsMf. 

Tlie ancient religion of Egypt, though it was mixed 
up with much that was of the nature of magio nevertheless 
included moral ideals of wide range and high oharacter. 
These ideals hud the sanction of religion especially in that 
upon their performance depended the expeiience of the 
individual in the " life hereafter " which oonstituted a 
central concept in Egyptian religion. It was at the time 
of the jndgment of the individual before Osiris, 
that the following declaration was to be made. " Sail 
t6 thee, mighty god, lord of justioe, I come to thee, 
my lord, to behold thy beauties; I know thee, I know 
the name of the forty-two gods who are with Iheo, 
who devour those who meditate evil, who drink their Hood 
the day when a man gives aocount of himself before 
Unnofa. Behold me, I have come to tlic>e, I king tho 
truth to thee, and 1 will pul aside all lying.’* “ I have 
not done evil to any man, 1 am not one of tboao who put 
to death his kindred; J am not ono who ielleth lies 
in place of truth,.,.,. I am not a doer of that which the 
gods abhor; I have not done wrong to a servant in the 
oyes of his master; I hate not caused Caminu; I hava not 
rinsed weeping; I nm sot a mnideror, 1 have not given 

7. W, E lUb» . 2 hi Pkaif’iihj Ij u, lie dU A 
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oommays for matilsrj 1 kve not oansed men to aufforj I 
have not diminished ihe temple offerings; I have not les^ 
sened the bread given unto the gods; I have not robbed 
tlie dead o£ their funeral offerings; I am not an adulterer 
I have not diminished ihe grain measare; I have not shoib; 
ened the palm’s length,.....! have not pressed down the 
arm o£ the balance; I have not falsified the tongne (of the' 
balance ); I have not snatched away the milk from the 
mouth of children; and I have not driven off the cattle 

from their pastures. ” '■ I am pure; I am pure let 

no harm come to mo ;n this land, in the Hall of Justice, 
because I know the name of alt the gods who make their 
appearance in it, 

The appeal of Confucianism is prittcipally and almost 
solely ethical. It is intimately related with the feelings of 
filial reverence and rospeot for the orderly oontinnanca of 
lomety. Nevertheless it grew up out of a religions tradition 
and the spirit of this permeates the ethical ideal. Thus, in 
the Confneian doctrine of the mean may be seen an example 
in human life of the orderly way of the universe, of the 
heaven and the earth. But Oonfnoianism does not suggest 
or oatt forth any aspiration for spiritual life unbounded by 
temporal and earthly limits, nor does it feel or treat seriously 
the problems of suffering or any experience of alienation 
from a transcendent reality which so often comes with 
wrong-doing. The absence of anything to offer in these 
directions has led the OonfnoiaD to supplement Confucianism 
with another failli as, for example by Bnddhism in its 
Mahayana form, so that a man will frequently call lumself 
Oonfuoian and Buddhist. Confucius is reported to have 
mid “All my knowledge is strung on one connecting thread." 
Again the “Master said ‘Shen single ptinioiple runs through 

8. of. E. Navnio ; Th Oltl 1909, pp, 189-8 } . 

A.'Wiedemann ; op. oil, p, 91, 
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Hjrougli all my loacliing,’ Tseng Ten anewareJ : ‘Yos’-When 
the Master had gone out, the disciples asked, saying, ‘Whet 
prindple does he mean?’ Tseng Ten said: ‘Our master’a 
teaching simply amounts to this : loyalty to oneself and 
charity to one’s neighbour. *’* 

* Taoism and ConEueianism grew up from the same 
traditiott and in a similar environment, and there is 
nllamately little difloronce between the principle of the 
former, which is in esssnoo, “Follow nature” and the latter 
with its inaistenoo on moderation ant], order. I at Taoism 
seems to hare lent itself to more metaphysical and mystical 
developments than Oonfaoianism, and to have retained a 
closer connection with popular religious superstition assooiated 
with Shamanism.ao 

That which is in one term denoted ns Ilinduiam is 
a vast complex in which emotional athtndos of most varied 
ohamoter are found, appearing again and again as though in 
violent contrast, if not in radical opposition. Yot a funda- 
mental motive of Hindu religions thought and life has from 
the very ontset been the attainment of unity. In the Big 
Yoda there is, for example, a hymn or prayer for social 
unity, which, whatever its original occasion, it i« against 
the genias of Hinduism to interpret in any limited \'sr. 
“Thou, mighty Agni, gatherest all that is predons for 

thy friend. 

Bring ns all treasures as thou art enkindled in libations’ place. 
Assemble, speak together: let your minds bo all of one aoootd. 
As ancient gods unanimouB sit down to their appointed share. 
The place is common, common the assembly, oommon the 

mind, so be their thought unitpd. 

' 9. Tie Sayiiip at Confariwi Tuos of pail of the Confao- 

ian Analecto, by L. Gilee, 1910 pp. 91 and IW. 

10, Sea espeoiaHy E. H Paikor Stmlieii at C/iiuoa Seli'dmrt, 
Giles ! faoiit Tmlumi- 
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A Common pai't»ose do I ky belora yon and worship with 
yonr general oblation. 

One and tho same be yonr resolve, and bo your tmtids oE 
one accord. 

United be the thought of all that all may happily agtee.n 
Tho social unity sought within and throagh the diE; 
Eevontiation oE castes has, however, not been an ideal for 
which enthusiasm has generally been shown, The intensity 
oE caste feeling as such has militated against the realis- 
ation of wider sooial unity. But tlie reason for the weakness 
of tlio social in Eindfiism is cbioHy other ; a' more profound 
and a more ooraprehansiva Unity is sought The sooial 
appears as temporary, as merely transitory and partial, but 
the religions mind has longed for experience of the nniver- 
sol and tlie eternal. Thus the spirit dominating wide 
currents o£ TTiudu liEe is that o£ the Upanishadio passage. 

“ Urom tlie unreal ( imi ) lead me to tile real ( sot ) 
From darkness lead mo to light, 

Urom death lead me to immortality, "lu 
The same prinoiple is embodied in the yearning for 
release from the bonds of barma, and so from the wearisome 
round of births and deaths. It is not that snoh bondage 
and these earthly lives involve suffering i-harma comes 
from good as well as bad acts and the earthly life includop 
pleasures-; but that this whole e.xietence is ephemeral and 
limited. Until one oan attain the experience of the nnity of 
atman and Brahriwn, it has to be endured, and the ideal 
attitude to onUavate towards it is that of an equanimity 
of mind, cariying out the duides of the posidon in which 
one finds oneself, with the least disturbance of emotions, 
and with an effort to" attain by contemplation the viden of 
the eternal. “ Eateless towards all horn beings, ^ fdemUy 

' 11. Mil/ feda x, 191. 

12, Brihiti-Armj/nlta Upmiihtd i. 3. 28, . , 
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and pitihl. void oE tha thought o£ a Mina and an I, hearing 
indifEavently pain and plaaouro, patient, over content, the 
Man oE the Enle enbdued of spirit and stendEast of 
purpose, who has sot his mind and understanding on Me 
and worships Me,, is dear to Me, " “ Whatever be thy 
work, thine eating, thy saciifice, thy gift, thy mortifieation, 
“make then of it an offering to Me. 

In aooordanoe with the sentiment of this latter siansa 
it is maintained that religion pormoates the whole life, and 
so again one is hrought io flte realm of appoai’inees. I’or tins 
is considered not inoroly as mnija o» delusion luit also us 
liU or sport. So in the life of devotion, of h'lakti, a joy- 
onsness is added to the ideal of eontemplativo eulm of the 
intnition oE leality. A pemnal tone is found in the actual 
religious liEe o£ Hindus which is tnndamental, however 
much it has tended to lie obscured by the advocates of 
particular philosophical contentions. 3'he emotions and 
the attitude o£ the tollowiug hymn o£ the Marutha saint, 
Juaneshwar, Hud an almost universal rospousa amongst 
religions Hindus. 

Who day and night are from are all passion free, 
Within their holy hearts I love lo be, 

Dwelling in sanctity. 

Hearts oE a Eervent faith to them liohwg, 

M'hore llharma reigUR in them that power is strong 
Tliat knows or right or wrong. 

They liatbe in Wisdom; then Uieir imnger stay 
With Perfectness-lo, all in gveon array, 

The loaves o£ Peace aia they. 

llnds oE attainment these; columns they are 
In.Valonr’s hall; ot joy fetelied from afar 
Each a full water-jar. 

U. Bhaoxeail ftra, tis. Xi. D. B.wuott. xu. lit-H; is, 'Ji. 

ZH 
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So dear the path oE Bhakli, they deepiea 
The great Boleaso; e’en in their eporl there Ues 
The Wisdom oE the wise. 

With pearls o£ Pence their limhs they boantiEyj 
Within their minds as in a soabhard I, 

The All-indweller lie. 

ThereEore their love wa.'jes unocaeingly,— 

Those great-Fonlod ones; not the least rilt can be 
Between their hearts and mei* 

r 

" iVbnt constitutes the highest spiritnol ambition oE 
nnn ? ” ashed a South Indian saint. ‘ Possession oE Glod. 
What does this imply ? Absolalo snbmi;aion to him. What 
again does tins imply i Coing to our Lord and Master 
eternal service as beoometh a liege and servant to Him; 
as befitting the eternal tia subsisting between Him and His 
creatures. ”1“ 

Eiudulsm is so oomptehensive in the range oE its 
sects, which emphasise one this, one that, side o£ life, that 
it is difScult, if nt all possible to formukto principles general- 
ly representative Tbought, action, and Eeeling are accorded 
varying relative worths in the different soots. Hinduism, 
as a mligion, is certainly not pessimistic : it does not find 
this life satieEying, bnt is itsdE the assurance oE a higher 
life which is blessedness “ Ho who knows tho bliss o£ 
Brahma £oar.= not anything at ftB. ”1® 

The character oE the ideal o£ Buddhism may be 
oonmdered to be still in doubt. Tho canonical tests 
contain paesages which seom dourly capable o£ interpretations 

U. K. M,icmcnls Pnifiiis i/f Jlaratlm Huints. Calcutta 1919. 

]). !)u. .. 

III. Pen; A. HovimluchiU'jTi. Ditim I nj' Dmri(jlkn SflMfa 

Madras 1902 p. 107. 

Ifi, Tmuiriya UpumiMtl it 9. 
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o£ nin'CMia cltliet ns negative ot as posUive.i’' 'Ihe question 
is oomplioated in pari bj the fact o£ the mystical and 
universnlist development o£ Buddhism m its Mahayana forms. 
The Hinsyana, or Soathera Buddhism of Ceylon and Burma, 
has kept more to what appears the original limitation of the 
teaching of the Buddha to obtaining redemption from the 
evils of litn as experienced on earth, with no gonniiie 
oonoorn for v\hat miglit he beyond. The ideal is here that 
of raliii and ponce, an omdication of the Itirhulent desires 
of an individual “J”. This is charmii^ly expressed in a 
little umilo in one of the Fsahiis of the Sisters; 

* One day, bathing iny feet, I sit and watch 
The water as it triuklos down the slope. 

Thereby I sot my heart in steadfastness, 

As one dotli train a horse of noble breed, 

Then going to my cell, I take my lamp, 

And seated on my oouoh I watch the flame, 

Grasping the pin, I pull the wiok right down 
Into the oil 

Lo ! the Nibbaua of the Utile lamp ! 

Emancipation dawns 1 My heart is free 
Thera is no need to iutei^roi this as moaning complete 
cessation; it may imply no more than peace in the extinction 
of the burning flame of selfish individuality. From this 
motive as from that of the eradication of safiering, Buddhism 
has within its ideal developed very lofty ethioal principles. 
These are nowhere bettor expressed tlmn in the Dhammapada. 

17. r. (/.'i'lia following dohcrijitioii »[ Kirvaiui. while uogulivo, 
is oniy tho negntion nl e^•^la, sml does nut. iinpiy that Uioro is no 
robuiting positivo stato. " 'WUea tho ili'o ot lust is axtinot, thiil la 
Nirvona; when the Bros ol hntroU imil iifiituAion aro oxtinct that is 
NiJvana! when iiritlo, false belief. auU all other passions and torments 
axo Bxtinet, that is Nirvana. " Bee H. Wanun. limldhim lit 
'fran»hithiiH p- fill, (^uotipg intmdiioUon o£ tho JiitaLiit 
W. TkivjMu Trs.3b».Bb}'a Davids, 114-US,. 
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“ Lot a matt ovetooma anger by luve, lot bim over- 
come the greedy by liberality, the liar by truth ! ” 
“,]?or hatred does not cease by hatred at any Ume; 
hatred ceases by love, this is an old rule. " “Earnestness 
is the path oE immortalily ( Nirvana ), thoughtlessness 
the path o£ death. Those who are in earnest do not» 
die, those who are choughtless ore as i£ dead already. ” 

“ Let ns live happily tlieo, not hating those who hate 
us 1 among men who hate let us dwell free Lom hatred. ! 
Let U8 live happily then, tree from ailments among the 
ailing ! among men who are ailing let ns dwell free from 
ailment ! Let ns live happily then, free from greed among tho 
greedy '. among men who ate greedy let ns dwell free from 
greed i Let ns live happily then, though we call nothing onr 
oam ! We shall he like bright gads feeding on happiness ! ’’>•* 
So again the ethical is portrayed in the desoription ' of the 
good man; 

“ Whoso his mother and iiis father keeps. 

The senior in his family reveres, 

Converseth gently and witli soft-toned speoolii 
And all that makes for slander puts aside, 

Who sets himself all meanness to suppress, 

A man of truth, his temper ’neatli oontroh- 
On auoh an one. tlie Three and Thirty Gods 
Lo verily confer the name: Good Man, ■ 
Buddhism did not remain at tho level of the merely othic- 
nl even if it started there. Tho Malmyana reveals a wealth 
of emotional attitudes of a rdligioiis character. It has 

I'J. Vltiiiimuiiaih ; B. B. E. Irs. iip, D8; 1 ; (I; r,;!. Cf . alsu. 
AniUiil/iif JVijiiJiit iS. B. E. ilix. p. 1G7; thr Atrahiitiuj u/ Fnilh, 
Ttb. B. T.Bu'/iuld- p. Wtt. and Maka Parimbbam FiiUuiiht. Tn V, 
Ilhys Davids, iu Dmlniim nftkr BmbUia, liUO iii. p. 81. 
ttO. Fuiigtitlii Xihud ! Irs. p.'®. 

A. Tikis is suggested, for exmaple, id the following Aam tho 
Cbiaesu voision’of theMddha Cuita of A8hvas;hi]Blka,Trs. S. Beal. S.B. 
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kuuwn au iuteu&ity o£ j^volion ia ihe Bildcltui and to the 
deities, as tor ejcample, the goddess oE meixy, and lias 
developed a positive metaphydo as well as torms ot mystio* 
ism. In addition it has sought to some, though a very 
limited, extent to realise a teding oE communiiy through 
^ activities tor social welEare, It is chieSy in these Mahayana 
Eorms that there is, in Oldenberg’s words, an “intornal 
oheerEulness, inMlely surpassing all mere rosignation.’'9a 
I'here is here a universal "principle", the tundamental reatiiy, 
the “Dkm'mUiliaya" in relation with which nirvana has its 
true positive signiflcanoc®*. “ I’heoretieally speaking, 
Jfwvana is the dispersion oE the elonds oE ignoranre hovering 
around the light oE Bodid, Morally, it is the suppression 
oE egoism and the awakening of love (Kamm), Beligiously, 
it is the afasolaie surrender oE the selE to the will oE 
the Dharmdtaya. 

E.xix. |i.B&7 ; "(touc to that uudfiug i)lnce(Aim'lta}, thaw who bslievo 
( hl8 law ) shall follow him there; therefore let all the ilovoe nad meo, 
without exeeption worship and adore. Thaono groat loriog and 
coiupaaeionate who mastered thoroughly Ihe liigliest truth, in order 
to deliver all that lives. Who that hoars of him, hut yearns with 
hne I ” H. Uldeuherg ; linklha p. 213. says : “ In Bnddhisiu 
Ihei'O was a teudenoy to a form of exiireiftion Buggesihig a more posit- 
ive hope with regiml to a oonlinued life for the perfected saint. But 
this may be considered to Iw a mere aucumniodatiun of langonge lor 
the less enlighteued. The Herman at Bciuues loaves the iinestion 
open wliethor duUverauuo is an annihilation or a leluru to a rual 
fuaitiunontal otoriial self. " 

22. H. Oldcnljurg : p. 221. 

23. It is iatoreaUug to luiUi the haalilies wbivli, iu Maliayan.t 
UydJlusni, are nlUilmled hi thu /Wurmalaiyu Without the will, 
loro .and mtolligouee will not lie realised; without love, the will and 
intelligoiioo will loso lUeir impulse: witliiiukielelliKeiieo, lovo and tlio 
will will ho inahomil, In fad. Die Ibroii are co-oriliuatcs and eon- 
stilute ihe onenoas of lUu Dhirmakiim’- " “ 1 ‘Uil lliu father of 
all boings. and limy 'irn «i,v vhdilron. ” f TUa .liWit«(iRi«,,tbo 
I'nnknliii, olo ). D. T. hutultt . Jiuaaycuut Smldlimii. p. 23U, 

3A D. T, Saauki ; Mahayitnii DmABidu. p. 369. 
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Jainism gives an inevlkUe impreesion o{ aaoetiolsm, 
mi the deliberate iafiietion i-C suffering as sel£-toriute but 
the denial o£ what appeds to ibe physical. The ideal lite 
for the Jaina is that of ouo who has entered a religious 
order of monks or nuns. There is, of oourse, a Jain ideal 
for the householder, but that is only a stage on the way to 
the ideal of the asoolde flue might have thought that the 
weal would bo expro<"jod in poeitive, and even universal 
terras. For as the lowest organism is ono-sensod and the 
highest has the grsata.st nuinoer of senses, it would seem 
that those should not he 'eradicated or their use suppressed, 
but enjoyed. Othorwiee the eignifioanee of regarding the 
organisms as higher, the greater the nnmber of senses, is 
not olear. The ideal is sometimes expressed in positive 
terms, hut th^ are almost always abstract general Gon- 
oepxioas. “ Eight faith ( or perception ), right knowledge, 
and right conduot oonstitute the way to Moksha. ” The 
perfected soul is without a body and is said to possess 
MDumerable properties. The charuoter of the description of 
those qualities may be seou from the following list of eight 
wbioh are “ spoeielly noted. ” “ ( 1 ) perfect faithj 
( 2 ) perfect perception; ( 3 ) perfect knowledge; ( 4 ) 
quality of being neither light nor heavy; ( 5 ) infinite 
oapaoity for giving place ( penetrability ); ( 6 ) extreme 
refinement beyond senae-peroaption; ( 7 ) infinite power; 
( 8 ) immuniiy from disturhanoe of all kinds. ” Bnoh 
qualities do not make any clear emotional appeal, 
nor are they of the nature to inspire activify. The 
prodomiuantly negative form of expression in Jainism is 
seen in the aim as the removal of Iwirm, liberation from 
bondage to matter. There appears to be a radical dnalism 
in the distiuction of jiva and ajim, with no attempjj to 
achieve any unifioatioa. Ajiva is not represented as even 

capable cC bbing used for tho purpose of tiie ideal life of 
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pure jivct. Matter seems tu be completely divorced Erom 
the highest end. It is remarkable thiit Jains have produced 
in the Dilwa temples oE Mount Abu some o£ the most 
beautiEul sculpture in India or the ■world, and thus carved 
matter to the eupressiou oE beanty, Again, central for 
Jainism is akwhsui, which is a negative concept. 
“ First and foremost is the avoidance o£ Emm. 
Hiitisa in its wido signifioanec, inolndcs wishing evil or 
doing harm hy word, thouglit, or action. ” The idc.al 
is not set in terms oC rcaibing tlie iinily oE community, 
o£ love for others for the attahuiiont oE a spiritual 
harmony ot souls. The relation oE souls to one 
another is ohsourcd by the dovotion oE attention to the 
attainment o£ pare spirituoli^ by the individual jiva, The 
main thing with regard to other living beings is to avoid 
doing them harm, a/umso. as 

The central and dominating attitnle in Zoroastrianism 
is the ethical. Life is essentially a conflict in whioh man 
should flo-opetate with God and the good spirits against 
the evil. Good thoughts, good words, good deeds, are their 
own reward, but they are also a pari in the determination 
o£ the universal oonfliot. In the exercise o£ these man 
experiences happiness; the ideal is fundamentally joyous. The 
good is to he enjoyed in this world as well as in the life 
■which EoHowe it. But the good oomeg only with effort ; 
liEa is to be an notivo pursuit o£ the good in all its forms. 
Yet Zoroastrianism is lacking in any serious recognition oE 
the place and signifioanoe of sulfering and oE the ussumpi ion 
of suffering as related with the regeneration o£ a man's 
own soul ot with the redemjirion oE others from evil. 
Nevei'theloss its ethical precept'- !ir.-'ii.‘"iiei'itedwitlneUginna 
emotion, leading to the Mi-al oi . imiiy of all luunfcind 
26. <r. L. Jaitii ; f/irfdai ^ ui Jaiiunu. Jip. Muai 

Nyayavijaya : ri(®yaiM«!b'«iuiii, p. IHfi. 
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with God and ihe angels in tha attitude ot low. 
“The iollower oE the Eaith makes himself resplendent 
by the virtnons happiness of this world. He benefits the 
world and make? it prosperous by doing good public acts, 
by loving the innumerable peoples of the world and by 
being charitable to all alike.” “ Be it known that Sod has 

orented the world for work and the Creator's work is to" 

be done aooording to his wishes. ” “ And this, too, (i?) 
manifest that idleness should be swept out of the world, 
but it should be swept out in such a way that contentment 
may not diminish, ” “rAnd tliis, too, (is) manifest that 
mournfulness should he done away with from the world, 
but it should bo done away in such a way that love and 
sympathetic mercy towards mankind may not decrease. " 
“Three things are exceedingly good in regard to the 
heavenly good spirits; and these are as follows : Love, and 
and veneration, and hope. These two prinoiples are best ; 
to be good oneself and to do good to others. ” “ Love all; 
that should be wisdom for thee. Hold them for kindred; 
that should he oonscienoe for tbeo. Unto them do good; that 
should he spirit for thee. ” “Be it known that God is 
intimately oonneded with the world and is kind to it as to 

his own born child God loves his creation and tides 

bo keep it at a distanee from His opponent and enemy 
( Ahriman ). " Zoroastrianism refuses to reject the goods 
of this life, and so has opposed asceticism. Pasting, for 
example, is couudered to weaken the body, and so to make 
it less serviceable in tha effort for the good and the conflict 
with evil. The hope for the goods of tiiis world and the 
next is somewhat strikingly expressed in a prayer asoribed 
to Zarathustra : “ This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahnta,— 
whether I shall indeed, 0 Sight, earn that reward, even ten 
m^res with a stallian, and a camel, which was promised 
to me, 0 Ma^dah, as well as thiongh* thee the fpture gift 
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oE WolEaro and ImtnorbiUly. ” A daily prayor, trivan in 
the Uinkard, ennimarises Ilia ideal oE Zoroueti'i'uiieni : 
" 0 thou, Lord Protector, in obedioaoo to thy command 
I am firm in the pure religion and I promiso to think and 
speak and do evefy rightonasne‘'S. Forgive me Thou (my) 
, many sins; (may) I keep my own conduct pure, and (may) 
I, in accordance with Thy wishes, righteous Ijord, keeping 
unoonluininated the six powers oE the soul, — work, speech, 
thought, reasoning, memory and inlelleet— (and) in order to 
obtain the riches o£ the next worlil through good thoughts, 
good words, and good deeds, worshijl Thee, that I may 
thus open (for mysolE) t.he path to the sinning paradise: 
that is. that tho heavy punishment of hell may not he 
inilioted upon me and 1 mav, passing over tho tllihivat 
hriilge, roimh into tlin Erugrant, uil-adorned and eternally 
happy mansions oE paradise. Praise bo to the Lonl oE 
giEts, who bestows upon those who obey his commandments 
the reward o£ righteous wishes and who will at tho end lib- 
erate transgressors from hell and adorn the world with 
purity. ”*9 

The religion o£ the Jews 1ms many Eeatures simitar 
to Zoroastrianism. Its ideal is the love oE Glod and the 
the love o£ man. The strong ethical traits oE righteonsness 
and jasiace are related with the conception of a righteous 
Clod. “ Let judgment run down ns waters and rightoous- 
noss as a mighty stream.” Life is to heoontiiiued beyond 
tho condition oE earthly existence. But the religion o£ the 
Jews gives mote signifioanco than Zoroastrianism to the 
plaoe o£ Bulfeiiug in human liEo and man's relations with 
God. The Jewish race has not merely pissed through suf- 
fering, hut has come to regard these sufEerings as a 

2(1 /JiatoKi. Tis, Kanjaiu. iii. Wi; ■ID.'i; iil !"; xi 2K; xiii. (!; 
vii. 441; I'lii'/iiixliv. 1ft; tW/ituirf IIH ft. iv. 1117 vi. IWft, ami .\iL 47 t 
and vi. 4‘lG-8, with the rauUnst of tho ten piwupta of the philanthro- 
phie .Tamshidandtho tou precoptft of tho Qvil Hebrew Zobak* 
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divina means towards the parEeotion o£ tho raoe and its 
preparation to bring spiritual light to manldad. Jadaistn 
is an optimism gained through the experienoe oE pain. 
Its fnndamental emotional atdtnde is an ethical idealism 
together with a oonfident trost in God. rS’he Jew enjoys 
the goods oE this liEa as divinely given and so far be is as 
little ascetic as the Zoroastrian; but ha has learned to loci; * 
upon euEEering ns also serving a divine purpose. Never* 
tireless, the tone of the religion is joyous : Serve the Ijotd 
with gladness: oomo before his presence with a song. In 
its highest expression dadaism is nn intense yearning of 
the soul for ooromnnion and eopEormity with the living 
God. '■ As the hart pantoth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my son! after thee, 0 God. My soul thirsteth for 
God, for the living God. ” “ Do his will as if it were 
thy will, ” said a Jewish Habbi “ that He may do thy will, 
as if it were his will. Annul thy will before his will, that 
He may annul the will o£ others before thy will ” " Be as 
bold ns n leopard ", said another “and swift as an eagle 
and fleet as a hart and strong as a lion to do the will of 
thy father which is in heaven. ” Judaism has sometimes 
been represented as merely national. It is fundamentally 
religion which has united Jews, but their nationalist aims 
have had as inspiration the promise; " “ Through thee 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed a ^ 

Attempts have been made (in modern Japan ) to 
represent Shintoism as a form of national ritual and mytho- 
logy. But Shintoism seems to have been predominantly a 

27, l/BvHicus xix. 18; DeatoronoHiy vi 5; Amos v. 24; Psalm c. 
2; xlii 1, 2; C. Taylor ; Sai/hiiii, aflh Jfirhh Fallwn. 1890, pp. 43; 109; 
Geuesh »xl, 4. There aiTe a few aigna of aeoetiolBm amongst tho Jews. 
Por example, the Itochabitea and tlie Hoah'itos appear to has’e 
ahstainod fiaim wine. The prophet Elijah and John the Baptist 
seem to have lived as osoetios. The order of the Bseoaes may 
have been monastic, os also " the compuiy of prophets " wboui 
San] met' I. Samuel, x. 10, ' 
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JJataro-worship, with some slight admixturaoE heio-wotshlp, 
It IS diffioult to discovor its idoah though it uiay in some 
respects resemble Taoism, The scholar Motoori in the 
eighteenth oentorv said; “ Morals were invented by the 
Chinese because they were an immoral people, bat in Japan 
there was no necessity for ai^ system of morals, as every 
Japanese acted rightly if hoonly ooasalted his own heart, ”s h 

Cluibliiuiity, as every great religion, has its roots in 
Ui© religions before it and the cultures of the time of its 
gestation and birth ; and in tho oourso of its liistory it has 
absorbed into itself contributions from many varied sources. 
Viewed as a world fact it is a mighty complex only to be 
compared witli Buddhism. But notwithstanding that 
which has come from elsewhere, the common bsliof is sub' 
stantiatly correct, that, throngh all, the teaching of the 
gospels oonoeming Jesns has been striving to express itself. 
The gospels are an epitome of the central ooncepts and an 
indication of tho fundamental spirit of Christianity. They 
mote than all else have formed the source for information 
as to the Christian ideal, even thongh the appreciation of 
that ideal is obtained by an intuitive apprehension of it in 
personal contact with those whose lives are in some con- 
siderable degree inspired by it. 

The ideal of Christianity points beyond the individual 
self, Nature, and the community. Its emotional attitude 
is pre-eminently one in relation to tlie Godhead, who trans- 
cends all these, while yet intimately concerned with all. 
“Xboa shall love tlae Lord thy God this is the first and 
great oommandment ", “ Are not five epattows sold for a 
fortlung, and not one of them is Eovgotten bsfore God f 
Bnt even the very hairs of your heod are numbered. Fear 
not thesefore ", This predominant relalaon of men to God 

28, D. Murray; Japuii. IWt. p. M4; aeu alaij E. Sntgw Tm 
aeftos vjth( Asiatic 6'ir(.'(Ciyv/Ayw.U.p. 130. 
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gives experisnce a Mgra6oan«o Ijeyonii iho limiuS of tlie 
physical woi'ld and the period of existence in it. Life is 
associated fundamentally vrilh the eternal. Christianity 
also presents itself as the ideal for the satisfaction of the 
striving for uniiy in commnniiy. God is i’ather and Eng. 
The ideal includes the intimate oloseness of kinship, and 
the comprehensiveness of a universal kingdom. The Ohrist- 
inn effort is a striving for a eommnnion of saints, a 
kingdom of God. The second commandment is like nnlo 
the first : “ Thou slialt love thy neighbour as thyself " 
'The character of this love of God and of man, as it is 
seen illnstrated in the life of Jesus, -is tall of confident 
trust, yet withal tender and passionate. The emotions of 
joy and of sorrow arc aliko hallowed hy it and given full 
play. " There is an element of passion in Ghristlike holi- 
ness, which differentiates it Itoiu philosophic conceptions of 
virtue as a tranquil, balanced state. Love gives worth to 
the fulfilment of duty; embraces, in union with God, the 
ilivine aim of creation, and manifosts itself in spontaneity 
and inventive activity, transforming the fnlfilmont of oblig- 
ation into an occasion of joyous and delightful service. 
Our Lord represents this ardent, passionate, devoted state 
of heart as the real root of virtue. Without it the most 
punctilious ohodionoc is nothing! for not to love is not 
to live. ”«« 

The Christian ideal is in the first place cosmic 
or theological, that is, its scope goes beyond the immediac- 
ies of sense and society, and is universal in its range. 
(Secondly, it is sookl : it aims at the perfection of a spirit- 
ual society. It started in social form, and has continued 
BO in the Chtislaan ChCreh. “ The idea of a now spiritual 
sooiety, which was potentially world-wide, united by a'" 

. iO. Matthew »ii. 37, Sl'i Luke id, B, 7; B, L, Ottley; iu Aim, 
Jltiiitii. Heni’ XU, 
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comiiio)! {aith and v/ofsliip, and ptodgad io dofinite moiat 
standards o£ life, onjoying a real ‘•[liiitual comoiunion witli 
Christ himself, permeated and sustained by the Holy Jipitit 
and Ms various gifts o£ grace, is implied from the first. " 
The Ohnroh, as tl» religious community, has the task oE 
realising in and through all its diversities and above all its 
oppositions the ftmdamental social unity. Finally, the ideal 
is personal and individual. For the individual, Christian- 
ity sots an ideal rvhioli includes all that the impulse to 
realise completely the unity of the self demands. “ Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as yonr Fathos in heaven ispeiEeoi”. 
The hope to attain this is based both on tlio faith in a 
continuity of life and opportunity, and on the experience of 
divine grace and the reality of regeneration. No evil is 
irrejiarable : the futnre is always open to the penitent. so 

No religioa teaches the acceptance of suffering os 
Christianity does, that through it love and perfection may 
be striven for. Nevertheless, even because of this attitude 
the Christian ideal is one of triumphant joy and blessedness. 
It seeks the satisfaction of tire physical as well as the 
spiritual. So it is expressed through the simple prayer 
which has become enshrined in the hearts of millions : 
“ Oar father, whioh art in heaven ; hallowed be Thy Name; 
Thy Kingdom come ; Thy will be done on earth as it i* in 
heaven; Give us tlris day oar daily bread • and forgive us 
our irospubses as wo forgive thorn that trespass against us. 
Lead ns not into temptation, hot deliver us from evil. For 
thine is the kingdom, and tha power, and the glory for 
ever and ever. Araon. 

Islam is essentially tho religion of suhmibsion to 
God and redgnation to his will It dinphasises tlie great- 
ness of God and the insignificance of man, but leads to 

• n il.— 

,111. j. F, Bethroio B.iku , op wl p UDb, il.\tlla,;s r , is. * 

a. JiauU(.w u. a-u, 
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peace in abandonment to bis mai'ey and compassion. 
The fundamental emotional attitude of orthodox Islam is 
that of a quiet confident faith in Q-od and a performance 
of the duties life brings and an adherence to the moral 
preoepts of the Quran. The Prophet made no call to men to 
re]'eot the goods of the world — though this life is not all,'’ 
it is not to he despised but enjoyed. Nevertheless God alone 
bhould be the oentre of devotion, dominating all thought 
and guiding all action. What the action is to he, as 'wheth- 
er war or peace, the Muslim must submit himself to the 
belief that Qod himself deoides according to the occasion. 
Mankind are to seek the true peace which comes through 
entire submismon to him. “ It is not righteousness that yon 
turn your faces towards the East and the West, but righteous- 
ness is this, that one shonld believe in Allah and the last 
day and the angels and the book and the prophets and 
give away wealth out of love for him to the near of kin 
and the orphans and the needy and the wayfarer and the 
beggars and tor the emancipation of captives, nnd keep up 
prayer and pay the poor ralej and the performers of their 
promise when they make a promise, and the patient in 
distresB and affliction and in time of coniliot— these are th^ 
who are true to themselves and these are they who guard 
against evil, 

The Sikh religion is a simple faith of the love of the 
God. By comparison with this dominating devotion all 
else is almost insignificant. This love while it includes an 
emotional aUilnde of submission to God brings also a distinct 
joyousuess. “ Eo who banisheth worldly love shall dance day 
and night in God’s house and never sleep." “He who is dyed 
with God’s love singeth His praises night and day and ie 
invited to His palace. " ’* To serve God is to love Him, if 
piotfs men reflect on it. ” “ Until one love the Lord all 

dA td»'«»n,177, — — — 
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other lovo is nnstable.” The joyonsaess of the Sikh includes 
the enjoyment of what God gives in this world; the forced 
aBoetioism of the yogi arouses in him no admiring response. 
Here is the strength of dependenoe on Gh)d and as result 
not mere peace, hat an ecstasy of the happiness of the 
lover beloved. Such an experience oan tolerate little of the 
’ formalism of ceremonial ritoal, but it leads to an erad* 
ioation of evil and the cultivation of good feelings to others. 
Thus the Sikh religion has tanght a very lofty moral 
code, which will reoogniso no nrlifieiul distinctions of men, 
sneh as are implied in the ordinary Hindu caste attitndes, 
but respects righteousness unsnllied \y pride. The oiroum- 
stances of the time of the later Gams led the Sikhs to 
develop their original martial qnaiities, and their fighting 
was largely inspired by tlieir religious loyalty and devotion. 
But the blending of the religions witli the martial was not 
a feature of the early faith.^® 

Beligion from the eniiiest to the latest known stages 
of its development reveals a desire for a condition of exist- 
ence, an experience mere satisfying than life normally 
seems to give. Beligion has presented itself as the way of 
attainment of suoh a condition. But in ilie course of its 
history an oppoation has arisen in this that the ideal aimed 
at has seamed on the one hand to necessitate tbs rejection 
and on the other the acceptance of the goods of life as 
normally experienced. Adherence to the former principle is 
seen in widespread ascetio and monastic movements. For 
devotion to the spiritual it has been deemed nooes.sary to rednoe 
attention to the physical as much as possible. The solitary 
hermit has supposed that even contact with mankind takes one's 
thought from God and endangers thftsalvnlaon of the soul or 
the attainment of nwMut or esi'ci'tttitt. The monk nnd the 
bs. M, A, MoCfauliffe,- Thr iSilh ItpUiiwi. it. IW; 174. IG3| 
of, iv, 264. ' 
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nnn havo fonncl .ipiritual snppovt in tlioir memlierslup oE 
orders dsvoled to religions ends.** For all, the transitory 
character and the brevity oE tliis liEe make its appeals 
insignificant compared with the call o£ the eleraal. For all, 
abstinence from the sexual, and Eroni eating and drinking 
for pleasure, is a precept. 

There are some religions is which snch abandonment 
oE participation in the affairs of ordinary human life is not 
approved, is discouraged, even virtually forbidden. So it is 
for example, with Zoroastrianism, with Jndaism, and the 
religion of the Sikhs. eAll o£ these hare a bouyant hope 
and a joy in this life, although they also point beyond, 
There is an iutorasting legend tliat Zarathustpa laughed at 
his birth , and it is recorded tlmt tlio voice uttered by 
Uanak at liirllt was “ as the laughing voice of a wiso man 
joining a social gathering”.!' ■’ Tlio optiraistio sjvirit of the 
Jew towards this world has expressed itself in the picture 
of a miilenium on earth centred in a glorions rule in a 
new Jerusalem. 

On the other hand there are religions for which the 
emphasis is predominantly on ’ the abandonment of the 
affairs of the world, a freodom from the fetters of the 
senses. Such aro espeoially Buddhism and Jainism. Both 

34. lu tie Sulla Niitata. JSiig. trs. S. B. B. x. p. 11 it is said : 

" Let one wander alone like a rluuoceros ", but in the Smii/ulla 
Nihaya, Trs. Mrs. Blijh Davids, p. 11.) it is nracd tlmt '' Verilythe 
whole of this life in religion consists inrigbteons friendship, righteotts 
intimacy, ri^teous association. " Cf. Therauatha 313 “ Friendshhi 
with noble souls throughout the world, the Sage hath praised 

33. This IS according to tho midwife altsndant at Nanak's 
birth ; Maoauliffe i. p. 1. Mr. Okokura mentions an interesting fact 
from Japan. " At the festival of Kitu Myojin, in Kii. when the 
procession boating offerings arrives before the shi'ino, the village chief 
calls out in a loud voice ; ‘ Aooording to our annual cnatom,nlet us 
laugh to wliich a hearty respoasa is given, " /life and Thaughlid' 
Jiipgjt. p, 51, 
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have acoommodatecl i-henlRelves to sotno esteni, to the 
Ittily, but the path they advoaate is tlut o£ the 
ascetic, the monk aad the ntia.*® The fnndaMental 
motive hare is iadividual liberation, the individual's at- 
tainment o£ mohha or nirmna. Undoubtedly there liavo been 
Jnstanoes oF good sooial infloeoeea eKerted by Jain and 
Bnddhist orders but sooial -wolfave— the improvament for 
otliers of the typo of life the ascetics have themselves 
renounced — is not and never has been a definite aim. The 
highest, almost the sole positive duty to otliers is to teaoh 
them the path to redemption from tl’e world. 

In nindnisin also tbo way of the asnetic is con- 
sidered to be of greater merit than orplinavy modes oF UFo 
and more fruitful in results in the eEFort to jittaiu Fall 
conseionstiass of the unity of af/nan and BrahiiWii or in 
gaining a better position in the scale of linmnnity in the 
iollowing birth. But in theory, although by a long my 
not in practice, every ITiado male is to give himsolf np to 
asceticism and complete devotion to God, as his condition 
of life alter having fulfilled the duties of honaoholdat. 

Other religions, especially Christianity and Islam, 
while not setting np an asoetio or monastic ideal have 
found room for a'oetio and monaetic movements Both of 
these religions have acknowledged fasting ns wholesome 
dieriplinc; Islam having made i"- a definite posotioe for all 
who fian endure it lint sopanil ion from the affaire ofeartli- 
ly life is in ijo way implied by Christianity or Islam. The 
asoetio and monastio orders of Jslam haie been ehiofly of two 
kinds, inspired with the niiMionary spirit of carrying tire 
faith or enliancod with devotion to GopI in mystic love, the 
former various brotherhoods and the latter orders of tinfls. 

^li. lu pSuiPioioi} Ri.«mp,pmilolM'V|PutCPl tpp p.ntii a uinil 

astorv and speuplsuuii' tmu'tlivn-, alU.ista'i pi jiovipe bp,e I’p .V 
Thompson: LoUia Luiiil- llMl. p. tplt. 

ZpI 
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The geueTal atiitnde ol ChrielaaQitv towards aeoetieiem 
is indicated in sayings ascribed to Jesus himself. s? In reply 
to some of his oritios, ha once said : “ For John oame 
neither eating nor drinking, and they say : Ha hath a 
devil. The Son of Man oame eating and drinking and they 
say ; Behold a man glnttonons and a 'wine-hibher, a friend 
of. publicans and sinners. ” Yet ha knew and praotioed an 
asoetioism : “ The foxes have holes, the birds have their 
nests, hot the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head. ” 
In a parable he told pf the man who sold all he had to 
buy a field which contained a treasure of great price. His 
fnndamental attitude is nevertheless’ expressed best in the 
words which denote the point of view from which the 
goods of this world should be considered ; “ Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness and all these 
shall be added unto you ”. Monasticism in Chrisriaifity 
has had very wide and varied developments. Undoubtedly 
the life of the monk and the nun has been followed by many 
chiefly for their own peace of mind and religions attainment. 
But compared with the monasticism of other religions, 
Christian monasticism has been marked by its social aims 
and by a greater activism. The orders have pursued not 
' only the task of education and the advancement of 
knowledge, but at the time of their flourishing included 
those who brought help to the sick and assisted not^simply 
in daily tasks such as the oultivation of the land bnt also 
exerted thmr influence in political life. Asceticism in 
Christianity is advocated chiefly if and when it may serve 
some pnrpose from the motive of the love of man. In the 
epistles of St. Panl, in a somewhat exaggerated degree, 
it is advocated also as a means of discipline and the 
control of sensnal pasrions.^^ ^ 

n _ 

87. Luke viU. 33, 34 Matthew viil. 20 i mu. 44 ; vi. 33, 

38. The subject of the character and history of thn forms 
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The teligious, whelhef they have Eolbwel an aBoetie 
and monastic life or not, have experienced their highest 
teUgions aatisEaotion in a mystic imme^acy. For all, £or 
each, in some degree religion is ultimately mystical. Some 
dI! the more ardent have endeavoured to cultivate this 
sense ot immediacy ot religions satiaEaclion by various means 
dE oonoentraiion and contemplation or by ideas leading to 
a state o£ ccstas)’, In such mystic experiences all feeling 
of conSict, of opposition, is tost : there is an nnsnlhed 
unity. It may be said that here one is eoncerned with a 
condition, or conditions of mind, wbidi is or ate inea- 
pressible in any merelytheoTeScaltanus, Nevertheless, many 
of those definitely called mystics, who have devoted them- 
selves especially to the oultivation of myslio states, have 
endeavoured to give them verhal expresnon or have been 
roused to more or less ecstatic utterances. But these ex- 
presaons and utterances have always been coloured predom- 
inantly by the oonoeptions current in the religious oommun- 
ito in which the mystics hove found themselves.. The 
mystic unity has thru been represented either as an id6n% 
of the soul with the object of its contemplation or os a 
t.,,nin.iinimi of the adoring with theadore^ the loving with 
the loved. There has often been a tendency for these two 
types of expression to be blended together in the language 
of the mystics. Frequently the mystics have considered the 
temporal as of no significance from the point of view of 
the ft""'"!- This has not always been so, for, in fact, the 
mystiowm which is expressed as a oommnnion lias tended 

IK vast. For an account of Buddhist forms Mie B. 

Speuoe Hardy: Eailein MtimJum, 1860. H. B.Workimu: Tlu, 
Emlidmufthe itoimiUa Idml 1913, givewa goud account of the 
ddef early Chnstion movameats. A. Uarnoik. Ihmthum 19td 
endeavouss fiom tea Piotostant standpoint to appreciate the spirit 
of Christian monaateism sludi h,w toon .dmost, hut noi outuel}, 
a feature of Cathohe eomuiumties and theEastera Chuichesi 
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to raiso tlie ■whole content oE liEo rate its soope. Thas on 
the one side, mysticism has tended to an inlollootual repre- 
sentation as undifferentiateJ unity and a practice as oon- 
templative and intensiro; and on the other a description as 
a communion oE souls and a praotioe as emotional love 
epoking the most extensive sphere Eor its exercise. 

The mystical character oE religion is related with'" 
the psychological impression oE nnity. The impression which 
is received Erom Nature in -what has been called Simple 
Nature Worship is oE an immediate and mystical type. 
Nature is experienced rynoptically and so as a unity. I’or 
many mystics Nature has been the starting-point and the 
end o£ their mystic state : affected by its beauty and sublim- 
ity they have felt as though blended in harmony -with it, 
Here mere physical continuity plays its part in promoting 
the Eeeling o£ unity. The experience o£ all as one has 
brought an intense satisEaotion in a sort oE beatific vision. 
Bnt besides a synoptic unity oE Nature with its mystic 
impression there is an equally mystic Eeeling ot the selE 
within. In the moments oE intonsest satisfaction with 
Nature all explicit consciousness o£ a “ within " and a 
“ without ” is lost. Startiug Erom such impressions o£ 
Nature and Self, Eclt as one, thought has tended to pass too 
rapidly to abstract notions oE unity, to the idea o£ the 
peisisteiico oE the unity so telt, lo the neglect o£ the djE- 
lerentiated and changing content «E Nature and the ilEo o£ 
the SelE. It is thus that one oE the two main tend- 
encios oE mysticism has arisen. So, for example, Indian 
mysticism has its first and most cbaracterislio expression 
in the Upniiishade, which arising out o£ tho Big Yedic 
impiossious oE Naluiis and the unity Eeit with it, and 
developing their own consideration oE the selE, represeflt 
the highest, experience piredominauUy as undiEfefentiated 
unity, as the identity o£ tlio reality oE 'the “within” and the 
“w'ithonl.” All exfKEsionii oi cpj’Blisism which have grown up 
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in relation with thooa or, similar iihiloBopliionl movomenla 
have been o£ like oharaoter. Having arisen primarily in 
assooiation of self and Hatnre, they are essentially, almost 
irredeemably, individualistic. “ A devotee ahonld constantly 
devote his self to abstraction, remaining in a secret pbice, 
alone, with his mind and self restrained, withont expect- 
"alions and without helongings, ... Constantly devoting his 
self to abstraction, a devotee whose mind is restrained 
attains that tranquillity which culminates in final eman- 
cipation and assimilation with me."®® 

v Buddhistic mysticism is oloaely akin with tlie Hindu ’ 
forms. It is essenrially onltivated through contemplation 
aiming at the state of trance, or aamadhi. In the Maha- 
yana the mystic state is represented as though the con- 
dition in which a universal reality mirrors itself. “ When 
a mirror is covered with dust, it cannot refteot imagea 
It can do so only when it is free from slain, It is even 
the same with all beings. If their minds are not clear of 
stain, the Dharmakaya cannot reveal itself in them. Bnt 
if they be freed from stain, tiisn it will reveal itselt 

Greek myslioism was also largely affected ly pbilo- 
soplfioaliefieotion, bnx the love of the beautiful and the appeal 
of the social prevented it from being represented as a simple 
ntiity of identity. It highest reaches in Keo-platonism have 
been illustrated ahovo from Blorinus. In the following, from 
Mnicns Aurelius, the Greek influonco is seenria here is nn 
expression of blissful harmony with nature, and also a transition 
of thought to the sooial idea of the oUij of God, and yet 
with a feeling of the unity of both. " JSvorylhing is 
harmonious to mo that is hannonious to theo, 0 Universej 
nothing is too early or too late fol me that is in due 
time for thco Everything is fruit to mo that thy seasons 

i)l'. fl’/Otvi. 10 I."* 

40, 2Vi8.1i'i(&mw/'VAW*.Trs. D. X, Stuuki p. 137 

41, C. U, Jlccrci fde ’it At. Cmtls p. dud 
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tiring, 0 Natures from tliee ora all tilings, in thee are alt • 
things, to thee all things return. '&oved city o£ Ceorop^ 
rings the poet: 'Shall I not say, ‘ 0 beloved city o£ 
God*?” 

Incidentally it may be noticed that tjbe sense oC the 
myslioal in Zoroastrianism is extremely rreak. There is, 
inevitably, something mystical in its communion oE the 
soul with God, but the tone oE its scriptures is not that o£ 
a mystic joy in Nature, or of a mystio satisfaction in com- 
munity, or oE a beatific virion o! the kingdom o£ the good.** 

The language o£ the mystics has often been in terms 
oE the lover and the beloved. Although even in the major- 
ity oE instances it may have been that the mystics oonoern- 
ed were celebate, tliey probably in some not very explicit 
manner felt the impulses oE sex. There is good reason to 
believe that the intensest satisfaction of sox is largely due 
to mental fantasy and idealism. Such satisfaction is oE the 
character of the experience o£ unity. The relation of lover 
and beloved in sex is distinctly mystical. There may be a 
profound cause for the tendency of mystics to express them- 
selves in such terms, Marriage may be a religions sacra- 
ment through which an experience o£ mystic unity is in 
some measure attained. It is especially in Ohristianity and 
in Islam that most use has been made of erotic terms in 
expressions of mysticism, though it is also found in the 
poetic ntieranoes of the Sikhs and of the Hindu Yaishnavite 
saints. The examples in Christianity have been to some 
degree exceptional, and then, also, somewhat abnormal. It 
is in Snfiiam that this form of expression has attained a 
richness and a charm nnsarpassed. Further, in Snii utter- 
ances there is also very ({(ten profound philosophical thought 
and an association with the beautifnl, features which may 

42. For an iwcouiit ot some exotic movements in wMcfi the 
mystioiil has beon sti’essed, see N. ShsUa Zwoottrian TheQlosii 
oh. xxxvi. 
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have been due to Muenoe from Neo-platonism. Thns, 
though the language ie o£ love, the thoughts are directed 
to the eternal. The Sufi mystic^ similar in tnoig' respects 
to the Neo-platonio, saw in the beautitol in this world the 
revelation o£ the divine beaaiy. 

This is Love; to fly heavenward, 

To rend, every inetani^ a hundred veils; 

The first moment to rsnoanoe life; 

The last step, to fare without feet; 

To regard tliis world as invaeible, 

Not to see what appears to one’s self."*® 

>it if * 

" From all eternity the Beloved unveiled His beauty in the 
solitnde of the unseen; 

He held up the mirror to His own face, He displayed His 
loveliness to Himself. 

He was both the speotator and the spectacle; no eye bnt 
His had surveyed the Universe. 

All was one, there was no duality, no pretence of 'mins’ or 
‘thine.’ 

The vast orb of Heaven, with its myriad incomings and 
outgoings was concealed in a single prdnt. 

The creation lay cradled in the sleep of non-existeno^ like 
a child ere it has breathed. 

The eje of the Beloved, seeing what wae not, regarded 
nonentity as existent. 

Although He beheld Hie attributes and qualities as a pe^ 
feet whole in His own essenoe, 

Yet He desired that they shonld he displayed to Him in 
another mirror. 

And that each one of His eternal attribnhw should become 
manifest accordingly in a diverse form. 


43. B. A, Nicholsou ,■ iflts MsiSi<x <4 Ahm. 1914. p. IIC, 
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Therefore He oroatod the Terdant, fields o£ Titu Space 
and the life-giving garden of the world. 

That every branch and leaf and fruit might show forth Hie 
various perfections. 

The (^press gave a hint of His comely stature, the rose 
gave tidings of His beauteous conntenance. 

Wherever beauty peeped out, Love appeared beside it; 
Wherever Beauty ehone in a rosy cheek, Love lit his torch 
from that flame. 

Wherever Beauty dwelt in dark tresses. Love came and 
found a heart efitangled in their coils.* 4 
The use of the terms of love among Christian mystics 
has generally been in roferenoe to a form of ideal relation 
siiiiilar to that of son and father, or brethren of the same 
family, whioh may— and according to Christian principle 
should,— be felt towards all mankind. Christian mysHoism 
by the very nature of this love has sought channels for 
active expression within the community of tlie Christian 
Church and beyond. The great myetios of Christianity have 
bean those of the Oatholio oommnnities, Thomas a Hempis 
in his Imitation of Ohriat has given ue the following de- 
soription of love as understood and felt by the Christian 
mystio. “The noble love of Jeans impels to great deeds : and 
arouses a oonstant desire for greater perfection. Love longs 
to soar ; and will not be held down by things that are low. 
Love longs to be free, and estranged from all worldly 
affection : that its inner eye may net be dimmed ; that it 
may not be oanght by any temporal proeperi^ : or by any 
adversity oast down. Fotbing is sweeter than Love j 
nothing braver, nothing higher, nothing wider : nothing 
sweeter, nothing fuller, nor better in Heaven and in eartl^; 
because Love is hem of God: and oan only rest jn God 
above all created things. 


44. ibid. p. 80: quoting Jami. , 
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Tlio lowr Hie?, lyin'! and rejoiae? ; Im Is free and 
cannot be held. He gives all ; and 1ms all in all ; beoause 
he rests in One Highest above all things : from whom all 
good flows and proceeds. He regards not the gifts ; bat 
turns himself aheve all goods to the Oliver. Love often 
knows no measnre ; Imt is fervent beyond all measure. 
Love feels no burden ; counts no pains, exerts itself beyond 
its strength ; talks not of impossihility ; for it thinks all 
things possible and all pormilted. lb is thoreforo strong 
enough tor all Ihings; and it fiiPils many things iind 
warrants them to lake olfoct ; whowi ho who loves not faints 
and lies down. 

Love is watchful and, sleeping, slumhors notj though 
weary it is not tired, though hampered is not hampered, 
tliongh alarmed is not affrighted: but ns alively flame and 
burning torch it forces its way upwards and serenely imsses 
through. IE auy man love he knows what is the cry of 
this voice. A load cry in tlie oars of Uod: is the glowing 
affection of a soul, which saith. My Uod my Love: Thou 
art all mine, and I am all Thine. = 

Brom these varied constituents of life, from the 
immediaoiee of the impressions of Nature, from the 
felt inner unity of the self, from the results of oontem- 
plation and refloetion, from the mystio union of sex, 
from the devotion to an ideal personality, from the 
experience of oommnnily in social groups, the forms of 
mysticism have awen. They lean either to the "ide of 
seeking from the feeling of Nature and the self, or from 
reflection, an immediate and quietist fruition: or taking up 
the call of active life endearoar ilirough work nad worship, 
through individnal eontemplation euid sooial affection to 
’roaliso a social community as a factor in the unity of the All. 

• Though the religions experienoo is in itself mystioal, 
45. The haiAtiou i/i' Chriti, Tn. O'. UivK. i'". 5, 

zjf; 
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ihe mystics properly so-oalled oonsldtute a vory small por- 
tion o£ manlcind. Thera is, however, a oharaoteristio oC 
religion, eepeoially o£ the liigher religions, which is shared 
by the majority of the religions ; the idealisation o£ and 
the devotion to a person or persons, generally the {ounder. 
Towards snoh not merely is reverence shown hut love is 
cultivated. At times faith has applied the concept of ' 
divinity to the person who thus inspires profound 
religious feelings. There has developed as a definite 
factor of historical religion a devotion to an actual or 
‘ even snpposed historical person, however that person 
may also be otherwise thought of. In spite of the in- 
tellectual convictions of advaitiBl Yedantists in Hinduism, 
it seems impossible to minimise the part that Krishna or 
Bam play in arousing devotion in actual religion. Confncius 
inspires a distinctly personal attitude of filial reverence. The 
Buddha is the first mentioned of the three jewels of the faith, 
and through the ages has truly engendered a personal de- 
votion for which love is the only adequate term. The 
ZoToastrian has idealised Zarathustra and lavished upon him 
of the best in thought and fesling that men may aoeord 
to the leader of their faith. So it has been with Abraham 
and Moses among the Jews. In Christianity the passionate 
love of Jesus has become the central impulse. Muslims not 
only include the name of the Prophet in their fundamental 
profession of faith : " There is no Gk)d bnt God; and Ma- 
hommed is ths Prophet of God but they also look on him 
as having been a living expression of the principle of the 
religion and have realised an affection for him as so depict- 
ed. Similarly the Sikh Gurns have been considered as the 
embodiment of one amP the same spirit, the place of which 
in the cull is now represented by the Qrmih Sa/ieb itself.*® 

s 46, On ^arathnatra conauli A.y. WilliaTna Jackaon; Znroaater\ 
The Proiihfl of Iran, New York 1901; on Gantama Buddha, 0, Olden- 
berg,- BaditAa, 1904; on Barsvapaiha; M, Bloomfield The Life and 
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Thete is anotWei’ eiaraoteristie of reliffioll as a 
historical fact ■which is fait bj the very great majority of 
the religious as distinct from a very limited number of 
instances of mystics who have professed an experience of a 
unity of identify of self and God. Beligion both in its 
emotions, as in the practices which express and cultivate 
them is social. Not only 'were its earliest manifestations 
tribal, but its development has also been in the form of 
communities. The unity sought, and in part felt, is social. 
An expression of, a desire for social nnity has been seen in 
the hymn already quoted from tlie* Itig-Veda. ilgaia the 
Scmgha or Order is one of the jewels of Buddlilsin, and 
many expressions in the Bnddhist soriptnrGS snggost some 
recognition of the importance of the e.xperience of social 
unity. Early Bnddhism like the Hinduism in the environ- 
ment of which it sprung np is ultimately individnahstio. 
In Mahayana Buddhism Die aim of the salvation of 
all living beings inspires a type of social sentiment : 
nevertheless there does not appear to ha a genuine recog- 
nition that social unity is something distinctive. The seek- 
ing of the experience of social nnity is not strong in 
Jainism. Corfneianism in its leverenoe for the family 
and the race has recognised in its own paidonlar manner 
the importance of the social tor religions satisfaction. The 
followers of Zarathnstro, both in their ethical aims and in 
their forms of religious worship, liave oultivatsd the sense 
of community. The Jews have always conceived of their 

Stm'ips oflkd Jaim Sai'wnr Panmmth. Baltimuro JUl'.l. Lives of 
J esuB are legiou. Itav the mest modern onus Tetareneeii to those may 
bo found in the general surveys, sudi as U. Wuul and A. ( L Wiilgoryj 
Jenrn hi Ilia xhih Cciitiirn m'l Afier. BiUn.^ Hill, and xV. Sehwnitier j 
‘Thi Quest of the flistoWcuJ./r.it. Wll. .See oImj on more' orthodox 
linos ». g. F. 'W- FiuTur! 'fheUifenl' tVirist. 1H7 i. Un Mohiimmoii 

consult iD,Mi\rgoliopih:J/>i4iii«i»iif. l!K«i. The lives of tho’^Sibh 

Curas »to ^iven iu Macauliffc ; I'hs Si&A 
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religioji socially : tbrif face they hSve regarileJ as a chosen 
people o£ God, and they look forward to a glorious king- 
dom, Islam has omphasiBed the importance o£ the com- 
miiniiy o£ the faithful, and in the communal prayers 
engenders an es-petienoe of rdigious nniiy. The Sikhs also 
formed themselres into a definite body, the Kliaka, in • 
which all might feel and act in unison. But it is Christ- 
iaaily more than all other rdigions which has sought fo 
realise unity through the social : it is Christianity which 
has taught ilrat individual bliss can be attained in its 
highest form only in anil with sooiely. “ Seek ye first 
the hingdm of God. ” From the oommenoemont entronoe 
into the community was essential. The Christian Church 
is tlie endeavour in an actual community to realise the 
mystio experience oE unity as it may bo bad throngh the 
sooial. 

The social ideal o£ Christianity is also manifest- 
ed in its missionary spirit and etforls, From its inaugur- 
ation Christianity has been a missionary religion, following 
tho command of Christ to bis disciples to preach the gospel 
in all the world. For oonturies Buddhism was a powerful 
missionary leligioD, as Islam h-as been and is. The mis- 
eionaty -spirit is one expression o[ the desire for unity. 
But mankind looks tor a unity which shall embody all that 
is good from whatever sourua. “ It is the goal of religion 
to inspire one faith.- " says Dr. Carpenter, “ But we may 
expect that this will rather be attained by the slow ap- 
proximation of ethical and spiritual aims, than by the 
direct extension oE any single creed. 

^ TIa Nairn’s imd Devdoimseul of JSdigion 

The comparktive study of religions shows that while- 
it is impossible to give any simple definition of religion 

i7. J. E. Caipentw Tits jrface ul ClO'istkmiff anwujj ihs 
Miijiliiw st Ik wrM. ' 
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owing to the variety aiM?i complexity o£ its contents, pavi 
intelleotnal, pait emotional, and part volitional, it is a 
distmotiv© oonatitnent o£ human experience. Though its 
foims have changed in the course o£ history and though 
different peoples arid times have emphasised diverse aspects 
,o£ it, religion has throughout a consistent character which 
has striven to find an ever more ade<|uato account o£ itself. 
On the side of thought the religions have pointed beyond 
the limited range of the phyrical world, and liave tried to 
roaoh a conception of lifo and the world which appeals to 
an inner reason and satisfies it. On thh side of feeling religion 
has also striven for an eradication or transcendence of the 
elements of pain which life shows and for an oxporionre of 
unalloyed happiness and bliss. Ifurther, religion has direct- 
ed itself to an unimpeded activity of will which man has 
realised as possible only when all forces are tending too moral 
and consistent end. Religion has thns at all stages been in 
presence of incongruity and conflict, but it has henme within 
itself the promise, if not a mystio gift of present experience, 
of the highest conceived good. ThusreligioaiB inspired wi& the 
effort for nnity, but is also a faith in its ultimate attainment. 
The e.xient to wMch the unity has been apprehended in a 
particular religicn constitutes the stage it has reached in 
religious development Rut the nature of tlie unity to be 
attained is not iminei.tiately and fully known at the outset ; 
though there is some impulse towards and sumo impressiun 
of it from the beginning, its conception, as its full attain- 
ment and enjoyment, is subject to development. Religion 
shows regard to the physical and the efforts to obtain 
satisfaotios with respect to it. Religion is social and serim 
tits highest experience of oommumly. But thought and fed- 
ing have in religion the sense of relation with a Reality 
beyond the physical, and the social,— a Reality which impfess- 
esi'inaD both with an anthyii^ as domiimtiag tho world and 
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his life, and in his recsptive moods as dtawlng him ijith 
the call o£ love. 

Throughout its history, though loUgioia has heon 
related with a sense oE disaatisEaction with oonditions in this 
life, it has nevertheless sought £or welEare in this life. The 
desire for happiness and joy in the affairs o£ the world is 
genuine sentiment whioh religion has not regarded as 
unworthy. Nevertheless, all religions have tended to teoognise 
the inadequacy o£ this life to human demands and ail the 
higher religions have given it a subordinate place in 
the scheme o£ the universe, Individuals in hope o£ a 
higher bliss liavo voluntarily renounced the “ world. " 
And those who cling to it have seemed to find its joys 
taken one by one, until finally, with death, all earthly happi> 
ness appears to oease. Religion views that with faith 
and hope, as permitted by or indeed the notion o£ the divine 
Reality, leading man to a higher stage in whioh the lost 
is found: 

“ All wliioli I took from thee I did but take, 

Not for thy harms^ 

Bui just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 

All whioh thy child’s mistake 

Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home ; 
Rise, clasp .My hand, and come. " 

Halts by me that footfall; 

Is my gloom, after all, 

Rbade of His hand, outstretched cuiessingly 1 
" Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 

I am He Whom thou seekest 1 
Thon dravest love from thee, who dravest Me.”^® 

r 


iS, Francis Thompson : Thallmmi of Umm, Final stanm. 
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i, Magic ” 

Tho subject oi l/L'mio has often ocoupiod ranch ntiontion 
la books oa early roligiona. K{^{ic appears, novertlielosH, to bo of 
distinct and even autagoaiatic native to religion. For the essential 
ill magic is that the result is supposed to be achieved by the power 
of the acts or words of the magician. lu i^ligion the result is thought 
to be produced by the divine power, or by its aid. The forms which 
magic has taken are very varied, but they are all ultimately the same 
in principle. To aomo extant the practices of magic tend to individ- 
uolism and to the gaining o£ an advantage by one individual over 
another, even to the harm of another. But notwithstanding their 
fundamental difference of character, magic and reiigion have been 
oloflely awodated in the life of hunamity. Br. J. Cr Frazer's theory, 
that men began with m&gio and on finding it not sufllciently successful 
turned from it to religion, is not jiwtified os a general theory. Tho 
leligions attitude has usually been present as early M that of magic, 
gnd the two have existed along wde of one another. It is i^utte 
possible and oven probable that some people addicted to magic gave 
it up and then devoted more attention to religion. But on the other 
hand practices at firat religious have come to be treated as thoagh 
magical. This is the case when in rites and ceremonies it is maiatain- 
ed that if any detail is wrongly pm-formed the rite has no effect. 
That comes ultimately to the ascription of power to the special words 
and acts; and tho attitude of mind is essentJpUy mngicah Theta is a 
jMiailar implicatioiiin tho notion that a rite has no merit unlcsa per- 
formed ];>y a member of a particular class, as that of iiriests. Br. 
Marett has given an account of a trauHition from spell to proj-er- 
Bnt the revci'se is also Tound. Fm- a praj’W virtually hikes the form 
ijf a !S|»eU when m advantage is eoppofied to he obtained ac^oronUE to 
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the number of Tepolition<., Cci-liiin iiuiyonf Ksyplian pv.ifiii'ca, oflen 
(lononiluatod nwgio, lind aliin a pseiiilo-rrliKioua ohiU'aclor, or in any 
case Avore a comidioation of roUffinii and magic. For fbe uerfoi'mer 
of the rite idonlifled himself wth tho deity, whose power it waa 
that truly .achieved the result. One example alone will suffice. 
“ Suppose j’ou were bitten by a seipoiil : an^ appropriate formula 
declared to your enemy that you are tho god Horns, and that you 
defy him ; “Bise, venom, rise and ffj] to die earth. Horu» 
spoaketh to thcc, spits upon thee. Thou does not rise any mure 
but thou f.allosi, tlion arl wwik ami are uni slroim; ihou art liluid 
and dosl not sco : thy head droops .rml cannot rise any more; 
for I am Horus, the groat magiciau (A. Moret : .1/ llif imif 
rif Ilia Plmi'imlii.p. ill ) ^Magie and religion are similarly hloiuled 
together in aiieiont Bnliyloiiinn pmotices ( See B. W. Bogers ; Tlif 
Jitliilhn uf IMIii/hiiki, mill .ls«//f«l. pp. 140-liHi. ) tii the Climrh 
{/iiiii'lfrlll Reririr of 1 ill I ( art viii ; Dr. P. H. Jevons !ms treated o( 
tho inlation of magic and religion nud oritii-nlly sun eyed Dr, Pionor's 
tlioory as given in IV/r Oolileii limiiih. 


li. FelisUm 


Petishism has also like magic beoo onnfnsed with religion. At 
the level of primitivi' oulture they ara difficult to distinguish, chiefly 
because they both include similar emotional attitudes, Hut throe 
things would seem to separiile fetisluam from goiiuino religion. First 
the fetish is almost always a material object or is ivsaociatod with such. 
The second is that there is something superstitious in the ascription of 
power to the fetish. Tho veasona though apparently plausible at first, 
rest on no enduring bams. Thirdly, if tho fetish does not continue to 
bring the benefits which those ill-founded reasons have led men to 
expect, acts of violence and words of abuse are used towards it, Such 
attempts at compulsion are quite alieu and aiitagouistic to religion. It 
must, however, be noticed that as roligious practices have sometimes 
been performed with the attitude of magic, so also objects of religions 
worship, as idols, have been treated as though fetishes. As magie and 
fetishism have given way befm'e the advance of religion ; so also with 
its decline they have tdhded to flourish. This variation has bsen 
a fact of history even up to and including our own times, in dvilisift- 
ions of almost all-kinds, not excluding our own. 





ill, TohMimn 

9 

11 neoesBary at loasfe to moutloii iolQtnUm hero. In 
words of J. G-. Frnzor ; “A. totom is a class of material objects wliicli 
a Btivat^e regards >7itli supei’atLtious respects, believiua that there exists 
bf'tween him and every memhei* of the cliiRS nii intimate and alto- 
sfethor special volution. '* As distimsmshod from a Icthh a lotoin is 
never an isolated individiail, hut always a cla&s of objects, generally a 
sin^ciea of animals or plaut8, more r.u'oly a clasR of inanitnate oltjccts, 
very rarely a class of artificial objeeta’*. (Tutfiiusm ftwf Krimmij. 
IPlfi. i. pji. .1, -1. J Tlie toUni K mos( (ifien a gmiip loterii, a> of a 
commouity. Sociologists, espeeialh the rrencli, have atleinpted to 
oonsidei n-ligiou iis aiismg elmdli from tolenusm That tljure Imh 
(.iflen been a eliiv ruiatuin fl)li>mi',m ami the HtKual 

development find expression of rcligioti 'H*eius correct, hill iu (he opin- 
ion of Llic present writer the cliaracler of Ike ^rolafiou uiniiol bo 
understood until it is mure clear why this or that clusa of objectR has 
becorao fcho totem of this or Umt ))arlicul.ir group. Then alone viill 
it bo posaiblo to ascertain any faudnmental kiusliip with religion. 
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1 . The Psyeholofly of Sdigion 

The workers iu this field are few nndfUmost all profesR Christ- 
iftnily or have been brought up in an euviromnent which so far aa it 
is religious la Chriatinn. Seeing th&t, in the beginning at least, iutro- 
apeetton is ao important for paychologioal iaTeatigutiona, the greatest 
need lu fhia subject is aome attempt at deaoriptiou and analysia of 
their religious experieuoe by iadividtmla of non-Christiau faiths. In 
the works of Christian writera there is also need of more detailed 
anolyala and wider oompai'laons, and more aitontiou to aociolo^oal 
implicationa. In addition to the books mentioned on p. U the 
following should be read, 

E. S, Ames : TIip Pfvr/m/of/// afIfeVghnB Experime. New 

York 1911. 

(t Galloway : The PttWfplea nf PeJ/gtonitDfrelopwtnL 1009. 

G. Slpven *, The Pui/ehohyt/ of the Chrhtia7i HovL 19U, 

W. R. luge : Faith atui Us PSffrholoijtf. 1909. 

F. von Hugol ; .\f}/stieal Etmenls of R$ligio'n, 1908. 

W. Boyd Carpenter: Some Permaamii Eltments offitliglon. 

T. King : The Development of EcUgion ; A Study in An- 
ihvopohijy. New York 1910. 

C. F. Bhys Da^Ula : Buddhist Psychology : A?t Enquiry 
into tlte Amlysis ofAIitul in Pali Literature, 1914. 


ii. The Sietory of BeUgims 

The liierature in this subject generally treats of ths^ religiona 
aepari^tely with no marked attempts tu trace iuftuencea of one on on- 
other4 Stadies uf saoli InOneucea m'e much needed in relation with 
the QOmpprntive study o£ I'eUgious, The following is a brie^^t of 
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genoTOt wotb), which give iijlovmation as to the Utoraluro on difeteiit 
i'cligious. 

^ E..W. HopkiaS-lj r/^c of Relidiom, New York. 1910. 
•^ Gr. F. Moore ; Tlie Sistnru cf SeUffiaii. Bdin, 191S. 

S. Beinaoh : Orpheus : .1 Otueral Skimp ofMiijiom. 

. A,iliGP7ioo ^ The History of EeUoioH. 

V j ■ F. Clark e Ten Great Relii/mis. 

D. Cr. Lyon ; Stiuly in the Hislory iif Reliyom. New York. 1913. 

iii. 2V(.e Compawtim Study of Religions 

There are very few books of rcoenl date on this Bubject. 
The earlier works on the " soicnce of religion " were devoted too 
mudh to primitive religion, or too fretiuently left ont Christhnity as 
though someUiing in eseence utterly different from other religions. 
Another defect has been their advocacy of views about religion rather 
than a proBeutation of the.factaina systematic impartial way. The 
following are recommended for reading and consultation. 

J, E. Carpenter : Compamtive Miffiou.mi F. B. Jevons : 
Comparative SeUyioH. Cambridge. { Tliese are both e-voellent brief 
surveys for ijreliminary reading. ) 

L. H. Jordan: Compantiee itB/igiiw.lOOo (Somewhat over'- 
burdened with /ormol discussions of the obvious, but useful for its 
references to literature previousto 1905. 2 . . 

r. B. Jevons : An InlmdnctioH to the Study of Caoiparathce 
Seligiaiu New York 1908 ( Brief, but clear and suggestive . ) 

B. Tylor : Priatiliee Culture. 1913. ( Still indispensable. ) 
Jf. Jaatrow ; The Study of ReTrgkti.. 1901. 

C. F. Tielu : Elements of the Scieiiee of. ReUgiou, 1899. 

A. Lang ; Myth, llilml, ami lietiyinn 1899 and The ilaUny 
of Ncligioa 1900. 

C. H. Toy ; Jutnnluclian to the Uktory of lieliyiona, Now 

York 1013. 


iv. T/ie PkUosopilty of Rdigimt, 

» 

. The following is a short list of books on the rhiluiophy of 
Retigiq/o They are all by Weatorii writers. The gi-eat defect of the 
studies of this subject up to tlio present has Imeii tlui laok of ade^tfate 
attention to the empirical data of the religions, consequently tho suhr 
ject hw romwed tw much iik« tlm Natural Theutegy of earlier dayi, 
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The work of PflcidcrBi* la a nutahleexceplioii to Ihia neglect of a wi^« 
empmuiil oouaiiloration. 

•“ 0. Pfleulerei' : I'kaPlukaophi/ flf Reliom im th$ Baah (\f 
ifa Ilkfoi'if. English triiiw. Edbibm^. 18fil)-ft 

■ C. C. J . Wobh; tUndieK hi ihf {ltHlui‘if^f2^a1ui'alTheolngii, 
Oxford LUlo. 

A. (’ftldcooLtc : Thf RhUaaophy of JleVi/hn /tf Eiifjlaml ^ 
iiiul A merit'a. ( A systematic survey of the Uteraiurc, but now in need 
of being bupplemcuted for tlie twonty years llK)0-iy20 ) London lilOl 
' i\. ]i\nd&\\y \ RerfiHl AilmiNVH id ihf Thcfilit' Phloaoiylty 
(f Rtlkhn. Edinburgh 18i)7. 

, J. tJaird • luh'mhu'lioit lo the Vh>htho\>hii i\l JMhjwn, Bdiu. 

m. 

E. Sehleiurmachor ow tiu lliDll. 

H. HofCditig: ThePhtlmophi/ (f Jleliiiiun iw. KJOG, 

H. Lotze : ()ut/i/t<^ of Ike Phiitm/pliff of Uetiffion. Eoelon. 
J.Ward; 7'Ac JixfiUnnf EmU : Plnvaliaut, and Tkmn. 
Cambridge lOli. 

A. fci. JMugio-Pattihou : Tko Ulea of God in th light oj 
Recent Pkihmphy, Oxford 1917. 

“W. B. boi'ley : Mamk Values and the Ilea m' God* 
Cambridge. lOW. 

A. J. BoKour : ThPAm aud JIumvuHm. 1D1.5. 

C. C. J. "Webb :GrW and PemmUilg. 1919. 

: DioiMe PenomWg and lUiuan Lijk 1920. 

; ProbUms in Ike Jielathn'* oJ God and JUan. 
iUtl. 

H. Bashdall : PkUosopkg and Hclii/hm. 19Ui). 

\V. R. Matthews : Slnd/ee in Olmalian FhUntnpky. 1921. 

B, Euokoa : The Tralh of Peligm. 1912. 

J, K. Mactaggart : Some Dogmm of Religion, 1909. 

Q. Galloway : Shtdies hilhe PhUuHophi/ of Roligiim, 1909. 

: The Pkilosuphg of Iklighn. Kdin. 1912. 

^ lufoxmatiou as to eai'licr literature may bo obtained 
from ihosQ books. 
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